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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 
The Quest for the Historical Ignatius 


Robert Aleksander Maryks 


Ignatius of Loyola founded perhaps the most influential modern Catholic reli- 
gious order. He was baptized Íñigo as Christopher Columbus was getting ready 
for his first transatlantic voyage and the so-called Catholic Monarchs were pre- 
paring an edict expelling their Jewish subjects. These two events of 1492 would 
profoundly affect the development of the Society of Jesus, or the Jesuits. 

Íñigo spent the first few years of his life in the castle of Loyola, which belonged 
to his noble Basque family. An orphan, he was later sent to the household of 
Juan Velázquez de Cuéllar, the chief treasurer of the Spanish Crown (Map 1.1), in 
Arévalo (province of Avila in Castile), where he served several years as the trea- 
surer’s page and acquired chivalric skills expected of a Spanish nobleman. He also 
became aware then of the importance of the converso, or “New Christian,” net- 
work, of which Velasquez de Cuéllar was part. After his patron’s death in 1517, Íñigo 
enlisted in the military service of the duke of Najera, Manrique de Lara, in the 
Kingdom of Navarre. In 1521, he participated in the battle of Pamplona that Lara 
fought against the French. Wounded by a cannon ball, Loyola returned to his 
family’s castle, where he spent his convalescence in the company of devotional 
books, including the Leyenda de los santos, and experienced a religious conver- 
sion. It resulted in, among other radical changes in his life, a strong desire 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. On his way to embark in the Medi- 
terranean harbor of Barcelona, he stopped at two places: at the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Montserrat and in nearby Manresa. In the former—known for being 
influenced by devotio moderna—Ihigo made his long general confession. In the 
latter he composed the basis of the Spiritual Exercises—the fundament of Ignatian 
and Jesuit spirituality. In Manresa, he first engaged in his apostolate with other lay 
people, in a fashion similar to the converso Juan de Avila (1499-1569). 

In 1524, after completing his pilgrimage and retracing Jesus’s life in the Holy 
Land, Loyola came back to Barcelona and undertook some schooling that 
would allow him to enroll two years later at the University of Alcala de Henares 
to study philosphy. There, distracted from studies, he met a number of people 
influenced by the alumbrado and Erasmian ideals, which drew attention of 
church authorities and the Inquisition and resulted in his incarceration and 
trial. His troubles with the ecclesiastic authorities continued during his brief 
studies at the University of Salamanca. In 1528, he decided to enroll in the 
faculty of arts and theology at the University of Paris. 
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During his long seven years of studies there, Ignatius attracted to his spiri- 
tual exercises and apostolic ideals a group of students who became compan- 
ions of his religious mission. After their ordination in 1537 in Venice and failed 
attempt to embark for Jerusalem (where they planned to proselytize among 
Muslims), Ignatius and his companions moved instead to Rome to offer their 
services to the pope. There they decided to found a new religious order which 
was Officially approved by Pope Paul III in 1540, when Ignatius was almost fifty. 
A few months later, he was elected superior general of the order. With the help 
of his converso secretary, Juan Alfonso de Polanco, whom he recruited some 
years later, Ignatius addressed his confreres around the world through numer- 
ous instructions and letters, and composed the Society’s rules—the 
Constitutions—which to the Jesuits became much more than just a legal text. 
Loyola governed his order for fifteen years until his death in 1556. 

After his death, devotion to Ignatius grew, a fact demonstrated by numerous 
artistic representations of him commissioned from the most famous artists of 
the time, Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) included. These images were an impor- 
tant means of gaining support for Loyola’s beatification in 1609 and canoniza- 
tion in 1622. 

Ignatius’s spirituality quickly crossed the borders of the Society of Jesus 
itself to influence other religious congregations, especially women’s orders. 
Some modern scholars have investigated the impact of the Spiritual Exercises 
and the Constitutions on the transition from medieval to modern conceptions 
of humanity and the world in general, and on the formation of the modern self 
and objectivity in particular. Others have looked at the reverberations of 
Ignatian spirituality in influential European writers who, despite their Jesuit 
formation, sometimes became Ignatius's vitriolic critics. 

During a roundtable sponsored by the Journal of Jesuit Studies at the 2013 
Sixteenth Century Studies Conference in San Juan, Puerto Rico, David Myers of 
Fordham University suggested that one of the most important foci for scholars 
of Jesuit history today should be “the quest for the historical Ignatius,” recalling 
Albert Schweitzer's attempt in the nineteenth century to reconstruct and sepa- 
rate the life of Jesus from the devotions and beliefs that sprang up about him. 
Certainly this quest had already started with the publication initiative of the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu in the late nineteenth century, but today, 
over a hundred years later, we still lack a comprehensive biography of Ignatius 
that would meet contemporary academic standards. What is necessary now 
first is to critically reassess approaches that have been used in studying the 
complex and fascinating figure of the founder of the Jesuit order. 

Of course, this Companion does not pretend to be as groundbreaking as 
Albert Schweitzer’s quest for the historical Jesus, but we do want to offer the 
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academic community a panorama of current scholarship on Loyola. It goes 
without saying that a more critical insight into the life of the founder and his 
charisma will help us better understand the origins of the Society of Jesus and 
its impact on modern history—a subject that fascinates so many academics 
regardless of their background. 

Scholars of Ignatius are today in a better position than scholars who study the 
historical Jesus but still far from being able to reconstruct the real Ignatius, for his 
disciples and followers, and after them artists, writers, and historians, have anx- 
iously hurried—especially after his death in 1556—to cover him with so many 
layers of theological and rhetorical paint that it is often very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to discern history from myth in Loyola's life. Ironically, these myths were 
actually constructed by his own disciples: the myth of ultra-orthodox Ignatius, of 
Ignatius the soldier, of Ignatius the general of papal Counter-reformation troops, 
of Ignatius (David) risen to fight against Luther (Goliath), and so forth. 

The main difficulty in the process of demythologizing we attempt here 
comes from the nature of primary sources which are indeed abundant but 
which have often been analyzed without historical criticism. First of all we do 
not possess a first-hand account of Loyola's “pilgrim years.’ Since the mid- 
twentieth-century publication of the critical edition of the so-called 
Autobiography, many scholars have been perhaps too excited about the possi- 
bility of recovering the real Ignatius from this text. However, as some very 
recent publications on the subject show, scholars continue to interpret this 
text a-critically, as if it were written, or at least dictated, by Ignatius himself. 
Scholars have overlooked the principles of textual criticism, the history of text 
transmission, and the theological and rhetorical (rather than historical) goals 
Camara and Nadal had in mind in redacting, manipulating, and circulating 
this text. A critical synoptic analysis of its language and sources—similar to 
something Candido de Dalmases did in his unpublished dissertation on 
Ribadeneyra's biography of Ignatius—might lead us to determine what was 
historically more accurate, although perhaps without being ever able to recu- 
perate the ipsissima verba of Ignatius, which is possible only from his relatively 
brief Journal. Loyola’s (and Polanco’s) style and language in the Constitutions 
have been recently studied with more acumen, but we are still awaiting a criti- 
cal analysis of Ignatius’s (and Polanco’s) numerous letters. 

The publication since 1894 of many volumes of the Monumenta Historica 
concerning the life of Ignatius was a monumental effort to provide material for 
the quest for the historical Ignatius but were its editors perhaps selective in 
their choices of documents? Consider, for example, the documents dealing 
with Ignatius’s presumed daughter and some of his letters addressed to women. 
Moreover, the editors’ footnotes are impressively detailed, but what we need 
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more are references that put these documents into a broader historiographical 
context. The discipline of history builds on archival material and narratives 
interpreting it and describing their historical setting. As some chapters in this 
volume show, we know more today about the religious and intellectual envi- 
ronment of Montserrat, Alcalá, Paris, and, of course, Rome, in the time of 
Ignatius, but have we been provided with sufficiently critical scholarship on 
the years Ignatius spent in Loyola and Arévalo? And yet Ignatius's family back- 
ground and the chivalric and political formation he received at the court of 
Velázquez de Cuéllar left an indelible quixotic mark on his worldview that con- 
tinued to slowly expand as he moved beyond the Iberian late-medieval milieu. 

Because Ignatius was born on the threshold of a new historical period that 
began in 1492, we find at least two worlds that continue to coexist in his imagina- 
tion. A good example at hand is Ignatius's attachment to the popular medieval 
devotional booklet, Imitatio Christi. It certainly represented new spiritual direc- 
tions of late Middle Ages but was deeply rooted in its monastic culture. Now, what 
Loyola and his collaborators envisioned as the Jesuit ideal of religious life was a 
polar opposite to the medieval ideal of secluded religious life that the Imitatio 
represented. Jerónimo Nadal used to repeat to young Jesuits across Europe that 
the Jesuits were not monks and their home was the world (not a monastery). Yet 
Ignatius recommended that his confreres keep using the Gersoncito as their spiri- 
tual reading. At least this is what Goncalves da Camara tells us. 

And here we encounter another fundamental difficulty in our quest for the 
historical Ignatius. Many facts and sayings that we associate with Loyola come 
from the oral tradition which had been transmitted, and sometimes written 
down a posteriori, by his disciples—Lainez, Polanco, Nadal, Ribadeneyra, 
Bobadilla, Rodrigues, and others, about whom we still know very little. We 
should bear in mind though that each of them had an agenda, whether declared 
or hidden, in portraying Ignatius in a certain way that reflected their desires, 
fears, conflicts, and resentments. They wrote using a variety of literary genres 
and as such they need to be critically analyzed in order to discern the historical 
Ignatius of Loyola from the mythical one. 

This Companion aims at placing Loyola’s life, writings, and spirituality in a 
broader context of important late medieval and early modern movements and 
processes that have been appreciated too little by historians who explored 
Ignatius more as the colossal icon of the so-called Counter-Reformation than 
as a man influenced by the dramatic and revolutionary period in which he 
lived. One book will be never able to cover all aspects of such rich and contro- 
versial a figure as Ignatius of Loyola, but the following chapters indicate impor- 
tant directions of current scholarship that reassesses the previous scholarship 
and suggests new angles of studies on this pivotal figure of the early modern 
period. 


INTRODUCTION 


MAP 1.1 Iberian Peninsula in 1270-1492 
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FIGURE 2.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “Lying in bed, while to restore his 
spiritus he opens up a Life of Christ our Lord and books of exempla of the saints, 
becoming inflamed with the desire to imitate such divine virtues, he undergoes a 
conversion to God" (transl. by James P.M. Walsh). Engraving 2, Vita beati P. Ignatii 
Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). Compare Acts, 5-9 and 
Ribadeneyra’s Vida, 86-91. 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 


CHAPTER 2 
Ignatius, Women, and the Leyenda de los santos 
Elizabeth Rhodes 


In the text now called his Autobiography, Ignatius of Loyola “recalls” how he 
was introduced to some new reading material while recovering from surgeries 
on his leg in 1521 (Fig. 2.1): 


And because he was much given to reading worldly, false books, which 
are usually called chivalric, when he felt well he asked for some of those 
to pass the time. But in that house not a single one of the books he was 
used to reading was to be found, and so he was given a Vita Christi and a 
book of saints’ lives in Spanish.! 


Scholars have identified the second book as the 1520 Leyenda de los santos, 
published in Seville by Juan de Varela, an important specification because no 
two early modern anthologies of saints’ lives are the same. The one Ignatius 
read is aromance collection based on medieval, versus humanistic, versions of 
the vitae.? 

Something in these imaginative stories caught the wounded man’s fancy, for 
he recalls that he reviewed them many times and reflected on their content, 
reflections initially interspersed with his more accustomed, worldly thoughts 
about the deeds he would undertake in the service of a certain lady? Little by 
little however, the saints overlaid the knights errant, and by his own account 


1 “Y porque era muy dado a leer libros mundanos y falsos, que suelen llamar de caballería, 
sintiéndose bueno, pidió que les diesen algunos dellos para pasar el tiempo; mas en aquella 
casa no se halló ninguno de los que él solía leer, y así le dieron un Vita Christi y un libro de la 
vida de los santos en romance” (Ignatius of Loyola, El peregrino. Autobiografía de San Ignacio 
de Loyola, ed. Josep María Rambla Blanch [Bilbao: 1983], 29). All translations are mine. 

2 For evidence supporting the assertion that the 1520 Seville volume was the one Ignatius read, 
see the thorough and thoughtful introduction to his edition of the book by Félix Juan 
Cabasés, Leyenda de los santos (Madrid: 2007), xx-xxxix. Scholars of hagiography continue to 
sort out the many Spanish Flos sanctorum published in Spanish during the early modern 
period. The best introduction to the two branches of hagiographic compilations continues to 
be Billy Bussell Thompson and John K. Walsh, “Old Spanish Manuscripts of Prose Lives of the 
Saints and their Affiliations. I: Compilation A (The Gran Flos Sanctorum) La Corónica 15.1 
(1986): 17-28. 

3 Ignatius, El peregrino, 29. 
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Ignatius's flights of fancy led him, a Don Quijote avant la lettre, to imagine imi- 
tating the feats of saints Dominic and Francis rather than the renown (com- 
pletely fictional) knight Amadís of Gaul. So committed was he to absorbing his 
favorite parts of these religious books that he copied 300 folios from them— 
600 pages—in his experienced notary's hand, and carried this book around 
with him for most of his life. His fondness for hagiography did not diminish, 
and throughout the formative eleven months he spent in Manresa in 1522/23, 
he continued to read saints' lives.* 

The leap from chivalric romance such as the 1508 Amadís of Gaul to romance 
hagiography such as the 1520 Leyenda de los santos was really not a leap at all; 
it entailed merely a change of characters and was a seamless transition for any 
reader of his day. Both kinds of books are transcendent stories in which a 
benevolent supernatural power controls events, relying on heroic human 
effort to accomplish all missions while never failing to intervene in a timely 
fashion to vanquish the enemy and thereby satisfy the reader. Books of chivalry 
and romance saints’ lives alike establish sharp dichotomies between good and 
evil, and what the text defines as evil never has a chance. 

Romance hagiography was a product of medieval monastic culture and 
exalts many of the same virtues through religious dogma that chivalric fiction 
exalts through social dogma: self sacrifice, disciplined self-control, fidelity to 
unquestioned ideals against all odds, superhuman endurance of violent chal- 
lenges to the body, and devotion to a distant, unobtainable lady and a lord who 
demands obedience. Magic abounds in both types of text, in which things, ani- 
mals, and people appear and disappear inexplicably and without narrative 
comment, casually crossing the frontier between the natural and the super- 
natural. Both styles, bristling with hegemonic conviction and energy, captured 
the imaginations of Spanish readers at the outset of Spain’s imperial age; the 
lives of the saints as well as the knights errant accompanied conquistadores, of 
religious as well as secular professions, around the burgeoning Spanish empire. 
Spain’s most famous religious heroes of its imperial age, Ignatius of Loyola and 
Teresa of Avila, were ardent readers of both kinds of texts. 

Ignatius was born in a period when Spanish-speaking Iberians were in an 
aggressive, expansionist phase. Predominant cultural norms were informed 
not by Humanism, as in Italy, but rather by chivalry. The date most often 
accepted as the year of his birth, 1491, borders on the annus mirabilis of the 
Catholic Kings, the banner year in which Columbus set sail under their flag for 


4 Ignatius, El peregrino, 32. Cabasés details Ignatius’s experience as a notary (Introduccion, 
xxxiv-xxxv). On his reading in Manresa, see Enrique García Hernán, Ignacio de Loyola 
(Madrid: 2013), 127. 
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what he thought was a route to the Indies, the Jews were expelled from Isabel's 
territories, Ferdinand and Isabel completed the defeat of the Arabs in Iberia 
with the conquest of Granada, and Antonio Nebrija's Gramática de la lengua 
castellana was published, the first grammar of a vulgar tongue and one that 
established Spanish as the language of the growing world empire. Ignatius 
grew up in a culture of aggressive geographic expansionism justified by reli- 
gion, a culture deeply influenced by the Arabs who had dominated the Iberian 
Peninsula since 711, and he came with this culture to the Society. Not surpris- 
ingly, it was deeply misogynistic. 

Understandably, chivalric fiction and its hagiographic counterpart are types 
of storytelling that are likewise misogynistic. Most of the saints’ lives that 
Ignatius read are adaptations of vitae that circulated widely in the Middle Ages 
in Jacobus Voragine’s Golden Legend and tell stories—whose historical accu- 
racy is an illusion—that purport to date from Christ’s life forward. The vitae 
that captivated the young Ignatius, accounts he cited throughout his life, are 
anchored in an ancient tradition of narrative archetypes and reflect long- 
ingrained ways of thinking about women and men that date to well before 
Aristotle.5 Analyzing them makes it possible to establish appropriate baselines 
with which to evaluate the roles of women in Ignatius's life by contextualizing 
those relationships in the cultural norms that prevailed during his lifetime. 
Although the 1520 Leyenda de los santos was not directly or completely respon- 
sible for how Ignatius acted towards and thought about women as a sex, the 
book is a faithful index of the ideology that informed his thinking, and the fact 
that he found the text as compelling as he did suggests that he found that ide- 
ology appealing or at least understandable. 

It bears mention that concrete data about the women in Ignatius's life is not 
only scant, but what data there was has been edited over the years to the point 
where a complete, accurate picture is no longer possible; this is also the case 
with information about other facets of his life.£ For example, José Garcia de 
Castro, echoing José Martinez de Toda, finds that the text of the Autobiography 
we read today is one “stabilized” by later Jesuits, in particular those who com- 
piled important collections about their founder that fail to name a single 


5 On this history of occidental gender philosophy, see Nancy Tuana, The Less Noble Sex. 
Scientific, Religious, and Philosophical Conceptions of Woman’s Nature (Bloomington: 1994). 

6 Our access to complete and accurate information is also limited by the fact that much of it 
was never recorded in the first place. In his essay in this volume, Markus Friedrich points to 
the complexity and importance of the Society’s oral culture, indicating that some topics were 
intentionally kept out of writing. These would logically include those of a problematic 
nature, and the women question was problematic for the Jesuits from the beginning. 
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woman, even when women were not only present, but important on the 
scene.” 

The ongoing recovery and interpretation of documents nonetheless makes 
it possible to identify and characterize phases in Ignatius's career in which 
women figure quite differently: (1) his life as a secular nobleman during which, 
as Wenceslao Soto Artuñedo says, he treated women like men of his day did 
(misogyny);? (2) the period during which he was breaking with his past, experi- 
menting with his identity and defining the group he was forming (liminality); 
and (3) the period during which he sought and gained the pope’s recognition 
of the Society and the years thereafter (compromise and, after the death of 
Ignatius, return to misogynistic tendencies). In the context of the latter, Garcia 
de Castro suggests that Jesuit attitudes towards women were “baroqued” after 
the death of Ignatius, acquiring “a distance, an enormous distance, from the 
sensitivity and position of Ignatius of Loyola." 

In this context, to propose that Ignatius was a misogynist would be inaccu- 
rate. By the same token, to suggest that after his “conversion” he was “almost 
always surrounded by groups of women, either women he was protecting, 
women whose spiritual director he was, or female collaborators” is to exagger- 
ate in the other direction.!° Equally off the mark is the now standard notion 
that he had a special understanding of female psychology by virtue of his sub- 
stantial sexual experience with them or a natural “talent with women,’ a sexist 
assumption in itself that not only sets women up as witless and gullible, but 
also silences his even greater talent at working with and understanding men.” 


7 José García de Castro Valdés, “Las mujeres y los primeros jesuitas, in Iguales y diferentes. 
Interrelación entre mujeres y varones cristianos a lo largo de la historia, ed. Fernando Rivas 
(Madrid: 2012), 229 and 231; José Martínez de Toda, “María Villareal de Loyola, ¿presunta hija 
de Íñigo de Loyola? (Los Loyola de la Rioja del siglo XVI)” Ans: 75 (2006): 229 and 231; and 
his “El apellido ‘Loyola’ en La Rioja del s. XVI” Manresa 73 (2001): 65-94. Throughout his 
biography of Ignatius, García Hernán makes a valiant attempt to identify the many individu- 
als whose names were either not in the documents in the first place or were later removed. 


8 Wenceslao Soto Arteñudo, “San Ignacio y la mujer,’ Proyección, teología y mundo actual 
187 (1997): 318. 
9 García de Castro, “Las mujeres, 262. The same distancing occurred with Jewish converts and 


their descendents, as Robert Maryks makes clear in The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews: 
Jesuits of Jewish Ancestry and Purity-of-blood Laws in the Early Society of Jesus (Leiden: 2010). 

10 Soto Artuñedo, “San Ignacio,” 318. 

11 Soto Artuñedo, “San Ignacio,” 302-303; de Maio, "Ignazio," 284. García Hernán put it some- 
what differently: “He had a natural gift of enchanting women, captivating them and 
seducing them. He knew how to understand them his entire life, which helped him obtain 
necessary support for the ends he set out to realize” (Ignacio, 54). 
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Suggesting a new way to think about Ignatius and the women in his life, what 
follows uses the saint's favorite reading material as a cultural backdrop against 
whose monotone misogyny the changing hues of his dealings with women 
become visible. 

Of the some 180 saints’ lives in the 1520 Leyenda de los santos, only thirty-six 
recount stories about women.” This is an accurate, if general, indicator of 
women’s overall significance during this period, an age when female ability to 
service male interests determined what signifying power they had, certainly in 
literature. In romance hagiography they appear as virgins, harlots, widows, 
wives of men or wives of Christ. How these characters signify, however, is as 
important as how often. 

According to information in the chapter on All Saints’ Day in the Leyenda de 
los santos, there were four types of saints: apostles, martyrs, confessors, and 
virgins (also called “flowers of the church”). Presumably, Mary Magdalen 
would have counted in the first category, since early modern versions of her 
vita identify her as the apostle of the apostles.'* The virgin martyrs—thirty per 
cent of the female saints—signify as virgins as well as martyrs, since the text 
defines virgins as “female spouses of Christ,” and according to Christianity's 
official heterosexual doctrine, a person could not be male and signify as God's 
spouse (although the soul of anyone, which was gendered female, could).5 No 
male martyrs are designated as virgins. In contrast, female martyr saints signify 
almost exclusively as virgins, because a threat to a woman’s virginity was of the 
upmost importance to the dominant culture that informs the narratives; as 
anthropologist Kathleen Young put it, “the virgin martyr is an ideal woman— 
for men.”!6 

Similarly, romance female saints are almost all lovely and well bred, physi- 
cal appeal and noble blood being highly desirable attributes in the secular 
sexual economy, an economy to which even hagiography renders homage. The 
tortures of the female virgin martyrs are also sexualized: their nipples and 
breasts are regularly cut off and many are stripped naked in public view as 


12 The calculation is vexed by questions such as how to count the many chapters on the 
Virgin Mary, female vitae nested in chapters about men, and numerical hyperboles such 
as the 11,000 virgins who are said to have accompanied St. Ursula. 

13  Cabasés, Leyenda de los santos, 510-511. 

14 On the debate about the apostolic status of Mary Magdalen, which dates from early 
Christian texts, see Ann Graham Brock, Mary Magdalene, The First Apostle: The Struggle 
for Authority (Cambridge, MA: 2003). 

15 “[E]sposas de Cristo,” Leyenda, 510. 

16 Kathleen Young, “The Imperishable Virginity of Saint Maria Goretti,” Gender and Society 
3/4 (1989): 478. 
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part of their ordeals. Men's torments are not sexualized in accordance with 
heterosexual standards, nor do their vitae mention their clothes being 
removed. Whereas pagan authorities regularly threaten female virgin martyrs 
with being thrown into a brothel if they refuse to sacrifice to the idols or marry 
a pagan man, male martyrs are not offered comparable terms of surrender, 
and instead are tempted with positions of political power to entice them over 
to the dark side. 

Curiously, there are saints who do not fall into the four categories that the 
book itself presents. Among the women they include a substantial number, 
such as the married Queen Beatriz of Rome (a Christian reworking of the 
abused wife archetype); the several young, lovely women who lose their virgin- 
ity and then cross-dress as men, gaining fame as holy individuals in monaster- 
ies or in the wild (Theodora, Marina, Eufrasia); and the ever-popular unvirgin 
saints: Pelagia, Thais, and Mary Magdalen. Whereas the male saints fit tidily 
into the book’s categories of apostle, martyr or confessor/prelate, the female 
saints test those categories, in consonance with dominant understanding of 
woman as disorderly. 

In the 1520 Leyenda, the spoken words of female saints are quoted, often at 
length. However, their words are as ironic as their bodies, meaning that 
although they appear to be there, in fact what is there is a patriarchal projec- 
tion of how they should be. Moreover, the text represents the feisty females as 
not speaking their own words, the fruit of their own knowledge or understand- 
ing, but rather God's, for whose voice they provide a compliant body. Such holy 
ventriloquism conforms to the patriarchal understanding of woman as men- 
tally weak, a weakness that presumably facilitates the penetration of the divin- 
ity into her being. St. Lucy is particularly revealing in this regard. She informs 
the judge who is trying to convince her to sacrifice to his idols that God has 
reminded her, “Whenever you are before kings and princes, do not think that 
you are speaking, for I will speak for you, because you are not the one who 
speaks, rather my Holy Spirit"? St. Catherine of Alexandria, described as pos- 
sessing a knowledge unmatched by anyone in the world, accesses that knowl- 
edge only by means of the Holy Spirit.!® When male saints, such as John and 
Silvester, debate with antagonists, each pronounces his own words: men can 
speak for themselves, whereas God has to talk for the women. The understand- 
ing of woman as inept regardless of her native abilities or education resurfaces 
in the 1599 edition of the Directory of the Exercises, which prescribes that with 


17 Leyenda, 59. 
18 “La vida y martyrio de sancta Catherina,” in Leyenda, 573. 
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female exercitants, “One should follow that same procedure with them as one 
does with those of crude minds.” 

Resonance of this gender politics, which affirms the traditional positioning 
of women in society rather than interrogate it, surfaces in interesting places. 
According to philosopher Jacques Maritain, early modern Jesuit theology was 
characterized by the primacy it grants to human capabilities and choices, in 
contrast to earlier theocentric focus on divine initiatives and control. 
Specifically, the Jesuits asserted the priority of “what man is able to accom- 
plish, in the domain itself of the defense of the Christian order, which his 
human means and his human energies places in the foreground of the action 
[...] to augment the glory of God.”2° In any ideology that privileges agency and 
choice and also associates active women with sin and assumes they cannot 
think for themselves, there is no way a woman can occupy a position of 
subject. 

An effective means of revealing the gender hierarchy that the 1520 Leyenda 
de los santos captures is to recount one of its entries, one not copied from the 
Golden Legend but rather added to this edition because of its particular mean- 
ing to Spanish readers. The title is "Los quatro coronados, or "The Four 
Crowned Martyrs," but caveat lector: these are not the four soldiers beaten to 
death by Diocletian, or the sculptors killed for refusing to carve an idol, the 
standard hagiographic accounts that appear under this title. 

The story of the four crowned martyrs in the 1520 Leyenda begins with the 
death of a certain gentleman who had a virtuous wife and an evil son. On his 
deathbed and for reasons unexplained, the father exacts the promise from 
his son never to sleep under the same roof as his mother. The son promises 
and dutifully leaves home, but when back in town for a wedding feast, he 
drinks too much and his unwitting mother insists he sleep at home that night. 
While there, he rapes his mother, who becomes pregnant. The son leaves home 
“with great pain in his heart" and goes to Rome to seek forgiveness. He works 
for a cardinal, becomes friends with the pope, and acquires a reputation as a 


19 “Se ha de seguir con ellas el mismo plan que con los rudos” (cited in García de Castro, “Las 
mujeres,” 277). In early modern Spanish, the word rudo meant “the person of low, slow, 
unformed understanding, as if we were to cut a stick and not remove everything on it that 
would impede the passage of a hand over it. Dullness [means] knowing little and with no 
disposition to learn”; see Sebastián Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o española 
[161; 1617], — http://fondosdigitales.us.es/fondos/libros/765/1274/tesoro-de-la-lengua 
-castellana-o-espanola (accessed June 19, 2013). 

20 From Maritain’s 1934 lectures published in 1936 as Humanisme intégral (Paris: 1936), 
quoted in Michael J. Buckley, “Humanism and Jesuit Theology,” in The Catholic University 
as Promise and Project (Washington D.C.: 1998), 78. 
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virtuous man, but never manages to confess his worst sin. Sixteen years later, 
he happens upon a woman and her lovely daughter in Rome, who are also 
there to confess their sins, which the mother describes as “evil and ugly?! 
Without recognizing his mother or his daughter/sister, the son marries the lat- 
ter, and they have a daughter. Seventeen years later, thirty-four years after the 
rape, the mother asks her son, whom she still does not recognize, to arrange for 
her to confess to the pope, a confession the son listens in on. Realizing the 
extent of his problem, the son who raped his mother, fathered his sister and 
then had a child with her, reveals his identity to his mother and “cried much 
from his eyes with great contrition and heartfelt moans.”22 

When this peculiar family consults the pope about their situation, Christ’s 
Holy Vicar confirms that their souls are in danger and assigns them an unusual 
penance: “that they all four go to Santiago on a pilgrimage, naked from the 
waist up.”23 The group sets out in the prescribed fashion, quite happily, judging 
from the woodcut that accompanies their tale (Fig. 1.1). On the pilgrims’ way 
back to Rome from Santiago, a drunken, evil wife refuses them the food and 
shelter expected for pilgrims and locks them in a cold pigsty instead. There, 
after having survived half naked the entire walk from Rome to Santiago and 
some of the road back, they die of exposure. The evil wife’s virtuous husband 
obeys the heavenly voice that instructs him to deliver the corpses to Rome and, 
as the four bodies pass under the portals of the holy city, jeweled crowns 
appear on their heads and all the bells begin to ring. “They were saints before 
God for the penance they undertook,” the narrator concludes, adding that the 
evil drunken wife became possessed by the devil, then died in a fit.?* 

This rendition of "The Four Crowned Martyrs" is a pilgrimage tale of the sort 
recounted along the roads to Santiago. It was likely included in this early col- 
lection of the saints' lives by its anonymous compiler for several reasons, not 
all of which are sacred. It teaches temperance, celebrates the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church and validates the sacrament of confession, while suggesting 
that compliance with papal determinations can potentially lead to sanctity. It 
also instructs readers in proper treatment of the many pilgrims on route to 
Santiago, who brought important resources to Spain. 

The fashion in which responsibility is distributed in this narrative, which is 
characteristic of the entire volume, is telling: the son's drunken rape of his 
mother is the only sin committed by any of the main characters. Yet everyone, 


21 Leyenda, 533. 
22 Leyenda, 533. 
23 Leyenda, 533. 
24 Leyenda, 535. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Woodcut, “Los cuatro coronados,” Leyenda de los santos (Seville, 1520), ed. Félix Juan 
Cabasés, 532. 


most notably the pope, assumes equal guilt for all by assigning the same pen- 
ance to all. The story of the four crowned martyrs illustrates how, in the gender 
politics of the period, a woman was held responsible not only for her own sins, 
but also for the sins of men committed as a result of any man’s desire for her, 
sins committed on and through her body, because she—the mother, the daugh- 
ter/sister and her daughter—was there, and that is her sin.2° These women 
committed what could be called, adapting a well-known Luce Irigaray title, This 
Sex Which is Not One, but one that exacts a high price of females nonetheless. 


25 Of course, it is also possible that the objective of the story of the four crowned martyrs 
was to tell a good story, one that would provoke titillating visions of three topless women 
parading through Europe in the company of one man. In this case, the women’s function 
is pornographic, and my point is the same. 
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In the deeply gendered mathematics of Catholic salvation, innocent women 
are punished and exalted for it, and punished in the same fashion as the guilty, 
who in this case is the drunken if eventually repentant man. From this calcula- 
tion, it is but a small step to formulas such as this one, which accompanied 
Jesuits on their missions around the world: “Women are like Sirens that enchant 
by letting themselves be seen, making invitations, and being spoken to.”26 

Ignatius may have read this story, memorized it, copied it, forgotten it, or 
not read it at all. Regardless, the version of the four crowned martyrs in the 
1520 Leyenda de los santos captures with particular efficiency how the domi- 
nant sexual economy functioned in the early modern period, revealing the bar- 
riers at work against anyone proposing anything close to equitable treatment 
of women and men of any social class, even a saint presumably doing God’s 
own work. Certainly the odds against his embrace of female subjectivity 
became insurmountable once he cemented the Society’s allegiance to papal 
determinations, and with them, those of the Catholic Church whose institu- 
tional interests were and still are efficiently articulated through hagiography. 
Using the Leyenda de los santos to contextualize Ignatius's life and the Society 
of the Name of Jesus within this normalized misogyny opens up some features 
of Jesuit history to reinterpretation.?" 

The less than exemplary life Ignatius led in his youth is well known, due to 
his own admissions and those of men who knew him well. These transgres- 
sions have been used to enhance his heroic stature: a man able to vanquish his 
own bad inclinations is superior to one who never had those bad inclinations 
in the first place. His so-called Autobiography opens declaring, "Until the age of 
26, he was a man given to the vanities of the world and most enjoyed the exer- 
cise of arms”28 With regard to the latter claim, as Cabasés points out, after 
learning to read and write from the scribes in Azpeitia, Ignatius's career during 
the next fifteen years was more administrative than military.? His strength in 


26 “Ellas [mujeres] son como Sirenas, que encantan con dexarse ver, convidar y tratarse” 
(Pedro de Calatayud, Jesuit missionary, 1689-1773), Doctinas práctias que solía explicar en 
sus misiones, cited in Javier Burrieza Sánchez, "La percepción jesuítica de la mujer (siglos 
XVI-XVII); Investigaciones históricas: Época moderna y contemporánea 25 (2005): 102. 

27  Icite the original name of the Society, although it has an odd ring to readers today. As 
García Hernán indicates, members of the group Ignatius formed determined that the 
name “Society of Jesus” would prove awkward since anyone pronouncing simply “Jesus” at 
the time was obliged to remove his hat (Ignacio, 304). 

28 Ignatius, El peregrino, 27. 

29 Cabasés, “Introducción” xxxiv. As Polanco noted, “He lived at court and dreamed of mili- 
tary exploits.” Quoted in William W. Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola. The Psychology of a Saint 
(New Haven: 1992), 22. 
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courtly versus martial affairs would have put extra pressure on him to prove 
himself, since the ideal Spanish nobleman during this time was still a warrior, 
not a bureaucrat. A desire to appear like a soldier would explain why, in a legal 
document from 1515, Ignatius is described as dressed in an exaggerated mili- 
tary fashion, wearing “all manner of arms like a man of war.”30 

Furthermore, as William Meissner puts it, “He was a gallant, a libertine 
whose morals were questionable but whose machismo was never in doubt.’3! 
The consequences of this libertinage continue under debate, particularly with 
regard to whether or not Ignatius fathered an illegitimate daughter in 1515 or 
1518.32 Romeo de Maio, echoing other historians, submits that Jesuit accounts 
of the founder’s life were careful to manage primary sources to produce an 
authority aptus ad oboedientiam. He observes that Hugo Rahner’s 1964 book, 
Ignace de Loyola et les femmes de son temps,’ did not refer to the document 
about Ignatius's daughter that Rahner had read in the Roman Archive of the 
Jesuits, a document later removed.?4 

My objective is not to settle that question, but rather to indicate how stan- 
dards of the time would not only have allowed but expected a young nobleman 
to prove his sexual potency with little if any regard for the effects that such 
proofing might have on whatever women he used. The males who served as 
role models for the young Ignatius are noteworthy in this regard. Martínez de 


30 Quoted in Ricardo García-Villoslada, San Ignacio de Loyola, Nueva biografía (Madrid: 
1986), 99. On the cultural code of masculinity during this period, see Elizabeth Rhodes, 
"Mysticism in History: The Case of Spain's Golden Age” in Approaches to Teaching Teresa 
of Ávila and the Spanish Mystics, ed. Alison Weber (New York: 2009), 47—56. 

31 Meissner, Ignatius of Loyola, 23. Even the staid biographer Ricardo García-Villoslada 
admits that Ignatius had his failures in the business of chastity. See Ricardo García- 
Villoslada, San Ignacio de Loyola. Nueva biografía (Madrid: 1986). Soto Artuñedo details 
the same failures. See Soto Artuñedo, “San Ignacio.” The eagerness with which historians 
point to the founder's sexual transgressions rather than his failings in other areas betrays 
the fact that such transgressions satisfy the traditional preference that the heroic man— 
even the religious man— be virile, in the model of Augustine's Confessions. 

32 García de Castro provides the most complete information about Ignatius's presumed 
daughter. See García de Castro, "Las mujeres." 

33 Originally published in German: Ignatius von Loyola, Briefwechsel mit Frauen (Freiburg im 
Breisgau: 1956). 

34 De Maio also asserts that letters to Ignatius from women have been destroyed. See Romeo 
de Maio, "Ignazio di Loyola e la donna,” in Ignacio de Loyola en la gran crisis del siglo XVI. 
Congreso Internacional de Historia, Madrid 19-21 noviembre 1991, ed. Quintín Aldea 
(Bilbao-Santander: 1992), 283 and 284. García-Villoslada mentions this daughter, whereas 
García de Castro denies she existed. See García-Villoslada, San Ignacio, 97-101 and García 
de Castro, "Las mujeres." 
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Toda points out that Ignatius’s father recognized his illegitimate offspring, as 
did his brothers Martín and Pedro (the latter was a cleric). Pope Paul III had 
three, Emperor Charles had at least two, and of the Duke of Nájera's twenty- 
seven children, only nine were legitimate.?5 In short, during his years as an 
apparently arrogant Spanish nobleman, Ignatius objectified women in the 
fashion normalized by men of his race and class, the same fashion inscribed in 
the 1520 Leyenda. 

As heabandoned his original identity and crafted a new one, Ignatius sought 
out individuals with whom he could share spiritual experiences and who could 
advise him. Most of these individuals were women, first in Manresa, where he 
became close to a beata who made a profound, life-long impression on him, a 
woman García Hernán identifies as María de Santo Domingo. This holy woman 
provided Ignatius with an example of what he wanted to be: a spiritual person 
who enjoyed intimacy with the divine and authority in the world based on 
experience rather than theology. He was to learn the hard way that this path 
was inaccessible to men, for his attempts to live a masculine version of the 
beata's life, one that included preaching in public and discernment of spirits, 
got him into trouble again and again.?6 Women, prohibited from studying the- 
ology in any official capacity, had to rely on experiential knowledge of God and 
their native wits to acquire spiritual authority. Men, in charge of the adminis- 
trative as well as spiritual business of salvation, had to earn the necessary cre- 
dentials to do the same thing, a social reality that cost Ignatius eight years in 
Paris to acquire them.?7 

Examined through an anthropological lens, the transitional period of 
Ignatius's life buttresses the traditional positioning of females at the periphery 
of society rather than its center, for the future saint's most productive relation- 
ships with women developed (and many ended) during the years when he was 
experimenting with the nature of his religious profession, associating closely 
and in person with his female supporters, the “Íñigas” and initially the illumi- 
nists as well, in whose company he possibly met the woman who bore his 


35 Martinez de Toda, “María Villareal,” 358. 

36 See Hernan, Ignacio, 113-270. 

37 Soto Artuñedo specifies that after Ignatius's conversion, the first group with whom he 
associated was made up entirely of female supporters and unnamed beata who influenced 
him greatly. See Soto Artuñedo, “San Ignacio," 305. For details on the most influential and 
important women in this context, see Nieto Blázquez, "San Ignacio y la marginación 
femenina," in Ignacio de Loyola, Magister Artium en París (1528—1535), ed. A. Beristáin and 
Caro Baroja (San Sebastián: 1991): 135-145; Charles Chauvin, “Ignace et les courtisanes. La 
Maison Sainte Marthe (1542-1548), in Ignacio de Loyola y su tiempo (Deusto: 1992), 552-62; 
James W. Reites, “Ignatius and Ministry with Women,” The Way 74 (1992): 7-19. 
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daughter. He met and grew close to Inés Pascual as well as Isabel Roser and her 
companions, and tested the design of the Exercises with women in Alcalá who 
appear in the first row of Fig. 2.2.38 Thus Garcia de Castro refers to the female 
individuals of varied social classes who helped and were helped by Ignatius as 
the weavers of the future saint's vocation.?? During this liminal phase he was 
hounded by Catholic authorities and the Inquisitions in Barcelona, Alcalá, 
Venice, and Rome, persecution that ended only in 1540 when the pope legiti- 
mized the Society, silencing attempts to associate the Jesuits with unorthodox 
Catholicism. 

Women, liminal by definition in patriarchal society, figured most meaning- 
fully in the life of Ignatius when he was in his own liminal phase, working at 
and testing the boundaries of orthodoxy. Once he had clarified the nature of 
his unique profession and his method, he began to design his own dominant 
group with which to affiliate, and women began to figure increasingly as instru- 
ments in his toolbox rather than partners in his mission, exiled to periphery 
once more, essential for their money and influence only.*° The real politique 
that characterizes the gender politics of the established Society produced a 
corps of Jesuits who filtered through potential female benefactors to the 
Society as with a sieve, tagging women with remarkable metaphors. For exam- 
ple, Pierre Favre wrote to Ignatius about Leonor Osorio, saying, “The countess 
is a blessed creature, spiritual wax, upon which every spiritual seal can be 
impressed.”* This positions a Jesuit to descend upon Leonor like God on St. 
Lucy and tell her everything she needs to know. 

Remarkably, in 1546, and in the context of Juana de Meneses's religious 
ambitions, Ignatius wrote of founding a company of women as “a good and 
holy means to serve God our Lord better and more comprehensively.*2 
However, the very next year and in response to a specific request of Ignatius 
himself, Pope Paul III signed the bull Licet debitum, freeing the Society from 


38  Fordetails on other women in the life of Ignatius during this period, see Elizabeth Rhodes, 
“Join the Jesuits, See the World: Women and the Society of Jesus,’ in The Jesuits II. Cultures, 
Sciences and the Arts, 1540—1773, ed. John W. O'Malley, et al. (Toronto: 2006), 33-47. 

39 García de Castro, "Las mujeres," 220. 

40  CharmarieJ. Blaisdell's analysis of Ignatius's letters to women finds him more focused on 
obtaining support and aid from these well-laced individuals than offering spiritual sup- 
port or comfort. See "Calvin's and Loyola's Letters to Women: Politics and Spiritual 
Counsel in the Sixteenth Century” Calviniana. Ideas and Influence of Jean Calvin, ed. 
Robert V. Schnucker (Kirksville: 1988), 235. 

41 Hugo Rahner, Saint Ignatius Loyola: Letters to Women, trans. Kathleen Pond and S.A.H. 
Weetman, 2nd ed. (New York: 1960), 434. 

42 Rahner, Saint Ignatius, 260. 
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ever having to supervise females.*? Likewise, the Jesuit Constitutions specify 
that “for decorum and decency it is best that women not enter the houses or 
colleges, rather only the churches [...] [excepting] those women of great char- 
ity or high quality with charity” a stipulation that Javier Burrieza Sánchez 
interprets to mean “those who had made a financial contribution to the works 
of the Company”** In distinction to his supposed heroes saints Francis and 
Dominic, Ignatius of Loyola rejected partnership with women in the salvation 
of souls and instead transitioned his organization into conformity with the 
dominant constructs of sex and gender, choosing to devote his organization's 
efforts to the education of young men and the spiritual conquest of the globe 
rather than challenge the prescribed enclosure of all women or create an 
adapted Jesuit mission for them. 

Ignatius's decision to cement his Society's alliance with the institution of 
the Catholic Church led him to overtly “affirm, praise and speak well of the 
Church's mediations" in order to win papal approval.** One of the trade-offs in 
that decision was his sympathetic and close relationship with women, rela- 
tionships for which Jesuits such as Francisco de Borja and Everard Mercurian 
had little tolerance in any case. Indeed, according to Jesuit historian Scott 
Lewis, the generalate of Everard Mercurian marked a turning point in the 
Society away from meditative practice in any way related to illuminism and 
also away from association with women, in ongoing displays of misogyny. 
Owen Hufton adds that after the death of Ignatius, the Society was on its own 
footing and had no need for the alliances with women that had been crucial to 
its founder.*6 

On the one hand, the reasons why Ignatius made the decisions he did are 
understandable, given the operative gender politics of his day, in particular the 
explicit conflict between the expected education and mobility of Jesuits and 
prescribed enclosure for all women during this period. And, unlike subsequent 


43 Ignatius’s letter to the pope is in Rahner, Saint Ignatius, 255. 

44 “Por la honestidad y decencia es bien que mugeres no entren en las casas o colegios, sino 
solamente en las iglesias [con la excepción de] aquellas mujeres de mucha caridad o de 
mucha qualidad con caridad (Constitutiones II 1, OC 522); es decir, para aquellas que 
hubiesen contribuido en alguna de las obras de la Compañía” (Burrieza Sánchez, “La per- 
cepción,” 87). 

45 Hernán, Ignacio, 263. 

46 Lewis describes Mercurian as having a general disdain for women. See "Balthasar Álvarez 
and the Prayer of Silence,’ Spirituality Today 41/2 (1989): 112-132, http://www 
-spiritualitytoday.org/spirz2day/894122lewis.html (accessed June 24, 2013). Owen Hufton 
analyzes changes in the Society after the death of Ignatius: "Altruism and Reciprocity: The 
Early Jesuits and their Female Patrons,” Renaissance Studies 15/3 (2001): 328-353. 
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leaders of the Society, Ignatius proved himself able to think outside of the 
misogynistic box whose limitations the 1520 Leyenda so creatively display. 
Nonetheless, those same decisions rendered unorthodox the very experimen- 
tation in prayer methods on which Ignatius himself had relied to form the 
Society, methods he had studied and practiced with women. The Society's 1577 
censure of Jesuit Bathasar Álvarez's prayer of silence was followed by its official 
“withdrawal from ministry to female contemplative orders,” and Álvarez was 
instructed not to spend time with women, especially Carmelite nuns, and 
instead direct men “because there was less danger and promised more long- 
lasting results” (Álvarez had been the spiritual and administrative advisor to 
female discalced Carmelites). Limiting female participation in the Society to 
donor positions and secret admissions, such as that of Juana of Austria, reveals 
one of the major limitations in the group's otherwise revolutionary charac- 
ter.*” In short, any intimate alliance with women for a group of men whose 
mission was to move unencumbered around the world would have constituted 
what the Alcalá Inquisition had specifically prohibited for Ignatius: a new way 
of living.*8 

Conformity with traditional gender standards endorsed by the Leyenda de 
los santos informs other features of Ignatius's life that do not vary by periods 
and reveal a constant thread of conservative gender politics. He established 
programs to prepare prostitutes to marry and estranged women to reunite with 
their husbands in Azpeitia (1535) and Rome (1547). Martínez de Toda cites evi- 
dence that he undertook these activities in Azpeitia in an effort to compensate 
for the scandal he had inflicted on many people in his hometown during his 
youth, so that project appears to have had as much to do with purging his own 
guilt as with helping women. There is no evidence of a complementary cam- 
paign to stop men from going to prostitutes, which suggests that the issue was 
not prostitution itself.^? His life-long interest in prostitutes, which led to the 
foundation of the House of St. Martha in Rome and its imitations, points to a 
focus on women who sin with sex, the same focus manifest in the Leyenda de 
los santos. Ignatius s vehement letter of twenty-six points to Giovanna 
d'Aragona insisting that she rejoin her abusive spouse—whom Giovanna 
feared would kill her—likewise indicates that when it came to issues related to 
sex and matrimony, he toed the conservative line with rigor and consis- 
tency throughout his life: women's function was to serve men, and it was their 


47 Foran analysis of the reasons for the exclusion of women, see Rhodes, “Join the Jesuits,’ 
33-47. 

48 Quoted in Hernán, Ignacio, 222. 

49 Martínez de Toda, “María de Villareal” 359. 
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specific charge to expiate men's sins when necessary, and use every resource— 
their lives included—to exemplify forgiveness and humility in hopes of saving 
souls, the Jesuit prime directive.5° 

Ignatius may not have held men, certainly Jesuits, to the same rigorous 
interpretation of conservative standards. When the scholastic Emerio de Bonis 
reported temptations that compromised his chastity, Ignatius responded by 
having Polanco write this advice to the young man: 


When you deal with the neighbor, let your eyes be averted and try not to 
think of this one or that one as handsome or ugly, but rather as the image 
of the most holy Trinity [...]. Do not become familiar with anyone [...], 
always deal with your students in public and not in private, and extern 
students should not be allowed the run of the house.*! 


Emerio’s students were male and Emerio’s desire was for young men. Same-sex 
desire was a clear violation of Catholic doctrine, yet the response to Emerio’s 
problem (at least the written response) was thoughtful compassion and not a 
word about sin. 

Current discrepancies in answers to the “Ignatius and women” question sug- 
gest the need to reconsider the question as well as responses to it, recognizing 
the complexity of the evidence and the politics of the issue. The fanciful, often 
fantastic narratives of the Leyenda de los santos that seeded Ignatius of Loyola's 
religious career reveal the ideological foundations of his religious ambitions: 
active and decisive, the romance male saints modeled courage and conviction 
in the world for the young soldier of Christ. They came part and parcel with an 
ideological cage for women that, if fictional, had real consequences when that 
man made his place in history. 

Recent studies in adaptive consciousness indicate that Ignatius's affinity for 
the ideology supported by the 1520 Leyenda de los santos was not voluntary and 
it was powerful. Mahazrin Banaji, a leading researcher in implicit association 
testing, explains how difficult it is for human beings to think in terms with 
which they have no engrained experience, saying, “You don't choose to make 
positive associations with the dominant group. But you are required to [neuro- 
logically]. All around you, that group is being paired with good things"? 


50  Seealso Young, “Imperishable, 480-481. 

51 Letters and Writings. Woodstock Theological Center at Georgetown University. http:// 
woodstock.georgetown.edu/ignatius/letter46.htm (accessed June 20, 2013). 

52 Quoted in Malcolm Gladwell, Blink: The Power of Thinking Without Thinking, 2nd ed. 
(New York: 2007), 77. 
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Awareness of this makes the Basque saint's untraditional, if temporary, close 
affiliations with women all the more remarkable. Our task for the future is to 
reconfigure the “dominant group” to include that half of the human popula- 
tion on whose members Ignatius of Loyola relied absolutely to create the very 
organization that systematically excluded them, not only for the sake of jus- 
tice, but as part of ongoing efforts to redress what Jesuits themselves have 
lamented: “We have been part of a civil and ecclesial tradition that has offended 
against women.'5? Understanding the intricate contingencies of gender poli- 
tics in Ignatius's world and our own make partnerships possible rather than 
exclusions that only come back to haunt us. 


53 Jesuit General Congregation 34, 1995, par. 369, art. 9, in The Ignatian Tradition: Spirituality 
in History, eds. Kevin F. Burke, Eileen Burke-Sullivan, and Phyllis Zagano (Collegeville: 
2009), 146-147. 
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Non tot. inquit. m hac vrbe sunt com: 
pedes quin. plures ego Christi caula parapan, | 


FIGURE 3.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “First at Alcalá, afterwards at 
Salamanca, having suffered calumnies and imprisonment for Christ, from the same 
prison he gains souls and is inflamed with great fervor of spirit. He says: "There are not so 
many shackles in this city that I would not desire still more for the sake of Christ” (transl. 
by James PM. Walsh). Compare Acts, 58-62, 65-70 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 178—197. 
Engraving 36, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http://www.bc 
.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 


CHAPTER 3 


Unwise Paths 
Ignatius Loyola and the Years of Alcalá de Henares! 


Stefania Pastore 


The essay examines the turbulent period Ignatius Loyola and his early com- 
panions spent at Alcalá (Fig. 3.1). This period represented the first test for 
Loyola's religious program in an extremely sophisticated, vital environment 
which originally looked somewhat askance at his religiosity. The city's univer- 
sity, founded by Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros (1436-1517), was home to some 
of Europe's best biblical scholars and philologists, and in those years was 
stirred by Erasmian and radical alumbrado currents. While Jesuit historiogra- 
phy from the beginning attempted to minimize encounters and influences 
from the Alcalá years on Loyola's spirituality, the enemies of the Society of 
Jesus, instead, attempted to trace back his suspected heterodoxy precisely to 
those years. To be sure, Loyola did meet at Alcalá a number of persons who 
were destined to become, along with him, major figures in sixteenth-century 
religion, such as Juan de Ávila, but also some who would play crucial roles in 
his life and in the early history of the Society. Among them was the Portuguese 
Manuel de Miona, who introduced him to the work of Erasmus and to alumb- 
rado doctrines, thereby becoming Loyola's personal confessor; the two Eguía 
brothers, the famous printer Miguel, and Diego, an alumbrado, but also one of 
Loyola's most fervent followers, among many others. As persons who held 
complex, dangerous beliefs, most of them fell afoul of the Spanish Inquisition. 
While they undoubtedly stimulated Loyola's religiosity, he also had to try to 
distance himself from them, although with difficulty. This paper attempts to 
map these encounters, many of which the Society in subsequent years tried 
desperately to erase from Jesuit memory. A second objective will be to study 
Loyola's first trials at Alcalá, and thereby attempt to reconstruct the “obscure 
period” in the life of the future saint. 

“If Your Majesty wishes to be informed about why so much inquiry and 
investigation was made about me, be assured that it had nothing to do with 
schismatics or Lutherans or alumbrados, for 1 never talked to them or knew 
them” [Y si Vuestra Alteza quisiere ser informado por qué era tanta la inda- 
gación e inquisición sobre mi, sepa que no por cosa alguna de cismático, de 


1 Translated by John Tedeschi. 
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lutheranos ni de alumbrados, que a éstos nunca los converse ni los conoci] 
wrote Loyola to the king of Portugal, John III (1502-1557), summarizing his 
Spanish experiences and attempting to exonerate himself from the accusa- 
tions of alumbradismo that had followed him all over Europe. And, he added, 
almost as if he accepted only the spiritualistic and anti-intellectual aspect of 
that scandalous accusation: “They wondered, especially in Spain, why I, with 
no scholarly education, spoke and conversed so much about spiritual matters” 
[mas porque yo, no teniendo letras, mayormente en España, se maravillaban 
que yo hablase y conversase tan largo en cosas espirituales].? It was 1545 and 
the rumors against the founder of the Society of Jesus, which had weighed 
against him since 1526, were far from being silenced. From Rome to Paris to 
Toledo he was followed by the old accusations of alumbradismo which, accord- 
ing to many of his detractors, had caused him to flee Spain. 

Thus, in 1538, just before the papal approval of the Jesuit order, Francisco 
de Mudarra, together with some highly placed Spaniards who enjoyed a cer- 
tain influence in the curia—“people of more than 1000 ducats of income, or 
600 ducats, or even of more authority"—as Loyola himself would recall 
later? had accused him of having left Spain to evade the Inquisition and vari- 
ous trials for heresy. Francisco Mudarra, "the Society's greatest opponent at 
the beginning," was studying at Alcalá in the same years the young Loyola 
also was in the city and must have known him personally. Mudarra was close 
to Erasmian circles in the university and especially to Don Alonso Enríquez, 
abbot of Valladolid (d. 1577), who defended the Dutch Humanist energeti- 
cally at a colloquy there in 1527 and in 1532 published at Naples a Defensio pro 
Erasmo, which ended up on the Index in 1559.5 At his side, to buttress the 


2 Epp. ign. 1, 297. Ignatius Loyola to John III of Portugal, Rome, March 15, 1545. 

3 Font. narr. I, 9: “personas quien de 1000 ducados de renta, quien de 600 y quien aún de más 
autoridad." 

4 Thedefinition, by Goncalves da Cámara, is in Marcello Del Piazzo and Cándido de Dalmases, 
“Il processo sull'ortodossia di Sant'Ignazio e dei suoi compagni svoltosi a Roma nel 1538,’ AHSI 
38 (1969): 432. 

5 Theacts ofthe famous Valladolid conference, where the orthodoxy of Erasmus's writings was 
discussed by a theological commission, were published in Miguel Avilés, Erasmo y la 
Inquisición. El libelo de Valladolid y la Apologia de Erasmo contra los frailes españoles (Madrid: 
1980). On the extraordinary success of Erasmus in Spain and on the intense cultural and 
religious ferment which, with the diffusion of his writings, swept across the country in the 
early sixteenth century, still essential is the classic study by Marcel Bataillon, Erasmo y 
España. Estudios sobre la historia espiritual del siglo XVI, 2nd ed. (México: 1995). On Francisco 
de Mudarra and his uneasy relationship with Loyola and the Society, see Luis Fernández 
Martin, "Francisco Mudarra, difamador y protegido de San Ignacio, 1538-1555,” AHSI 63 (1993): 
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accusations of that group of “highly placed” persons, we find also Mateo 
Pascual (1499-1562), a member of the College of San Ildefonso at Alcalá from 
1520 to 1530, who served as its rector from 1529-1530 and was a key person in 
the conflicts that had opposed the more conservative group to the “Erasmian” 
intellectuals. Pascual was a fervent defender of Juan de Valdés's Diálogo de 
doctrina cristiana and headed the committee that had declared it orthodox 
in 1529.9 The friendship with Valdés continued even during their Roman 
sojourns. Francisco de Enzinas remembered them as being very close, debat- 
ing and conversing together. The attack, so intense that, according to the 
Jesuit Simáo Rodrigues “many thought and said that they had to imprison 
him and send him to galley"? came from the heart of the intellectual elite of 
the University of Alcalá, which had fled between 1527 and 1530. They were 
the years of fierce repression unleashed by the supreme tribunal of the 
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Inquisition against "Erasmians,' *alumbrados, and “Lutherans” who fre- 
quented the celebrated Spanish university. Persons of the quality of Juan de 
Valdés (d. 1541), Juan del Castillo (d. 1537), the rector Matteo Pascual, the 
future Jesuits Manuel de Miona and Miguel de Torres, brash students, and 
Loyola himself fled, abandoning Alcalá and possible inquisitorial trials, mak- 
ing their way to Paris and Rome. For all of them these had been years of 
intense intellectual and even spiritual activity, of fervent discussions. They 
were open to the stimuli from Protestant Europe and searched for new ways 
to live and interpret the faith. The Inquisition had harshly intruded, leaving 
in its wake the innocent as well as the guilty and casting on the brilliant pro- 
tagonists, even on Loyola, a shadow of suspicion, which could only be erased 


161-173; and, on the abbot of Valladolid, see idem, “Don Alonso Enriquez, un abad vallisole- 
tano de la época imperial (1497-1577), Hispania Sacra 50/101 (1998): 407-446. 

6 The phases of the discussed authorization for the publication of the Diálogo de doctrina cris- 
tiana can be found in the various inquisitorial trials of the time and especially in the proceed- 
ings against Juan de Vergara and María de Cazalla. For the former, see John E. Longhurst, 
"Alumbrados, erasmistas y luteranos en el proceso de Juan de Vergara," Cuadernos de Historia 
de España 27 (1958): 99-163; 28 (1958): 102-165; 29-30 (1959): 266-292; 31-32 (1960): 322-356; 
35-36 (1962): 337-353; 37-38 (1963): 365-371. The Dialógo was discovered and published by 
Marcel Bataillon in 1925: Juan de Valdés, Diálogo de doctrina cristiana, reproducido en fac- 
similé de lexemplaire de la Bibliothèque National de Lisbonne (édition d'Alcalá de Henares, 
1529) avec une introduction et des notes par Marcel Bataillon (Coimbra: 1925). On its inter- 
pretation and the historiographical controversy it provoked, see Stefania Pastore, Una herejia 
espafiola. Conversos, alumbrados e Inquisición (Madrid: 2010), 257—280. 

7 Ya muchos pensaban y decían que los habían de mandar a galeras. I quote from Simáo 
Rodrigues, Orígen y progreso de la Compañia de Jesús, eds. Eduardo Javier and Alonso Ramo 
(Bilbao: 2005), 104. 
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with great difficulty by his biographers, beginning with Juan Alfonso de 
Polanco (1517-1576) and Pedro de Ribadeneyra (1527-1611). 

The young Ignatius had arrived in Alcalá in 1526. Treading cautiously, 
undoubtedly intimidated by his new environment, he immersed himself in 
one of the most vital and innovative university centers in Europe. He had come 
from Manresa and Montserrat, where he was able to read and reflect upon the 
Spiritual Exercises of García de Cisneros, and had sketched out an early attempt 
at a method of religious reflection, which, in the opinion of many, formed the 
basis of his Spiritual Exercises.? In Ignatius's own view, Alcalá was a hostile, 
sophistic place which looked askance on the rough devotions he was advocat- 
ing. He was, after all, unlettered [sin letras], lacking in any sort of university or 
theological education, barely able to read Latin. This was not only an impedi- 
ment in the promotion of his religious views, but also an incredibly rich source 
of ideas and new proposals from which to draw. 

Rigorously thought out and wished into being by the Franciscan Francisco 
Jiménez de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo and then governor of Castile, the 
University of Alcalá could rightly be considered one of the most daring and 
successful European cultural experiments of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was founded officially in 1499 with Alexander VI Borja's first bull autho- 
rizing the creation of the famous colegio mayor of San Ildefonso. But it came 
fully to life in 1508 when the authority of Cisneros reached its zenith in Spain. 
Alcalá had been conceived as essentially a theological-humanistic faculty, tak- 
ing as its distant model the studium at Paris. But it was also intended as a 
response to the more traditional and conservative University of Salamanca, 
where Thomism and civil law predominated. Alcalá, instead, was open to nom- 
inalist currents and to Scotism, to biblical and classical studies and to theology. 
Cisneros attracted to Alcalá academics and printers, greatly expanded publish- 
ing initiatives, and assembled a faculty from the best minds of the era. His 
most celebrated project was the so-called Biblia Complutense, a grand editorial 
program, although financially unsuccessful, which employed, for about fifteen 
years, the talents of scholars versed in the ancient classical languages. The 
result was the first complete edition of the Bible, which included the most 


8 For a detailed analysis, see T.W. O'Reilly, “The Exercises of Saint Ignatius Loyola and the 
Exercitatorio de la vida spiritual” Studia Monastica 16 (1974): 301-323, reprinted in idem, 
From Ignatius Loyola to John of the Cross: Spirituality and Literature in Sixteenth-Century Spain 
(Brookfield: 1995), and the bibliography cited there; Pedro de Leturia, “La Devotio Moderna’ 
en el Montserrat de San Ignacio,” in Estudios Ignacianos, vol. 2 (Rome: 1975), 73-88; Idem, 
“Libros de horas, Anima Christi, y Ejercicios espirituales de San Ignacio,’ in Estudios 
Ignacianos, vol. 2, 99-148. 
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reliable available versions of the sacred text and a series of interlinear transla- 
tions, grammars, and dictionaries that could assist even nonspecialists in con- 
sulting the Greek, and Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 

We would not be able to grasp the impulses and dreams that brought the 
young knight Íñigo de Loyola to embrace a new life and become Ignatius, if we 
did not try to understand the Spain of the first decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was a society thoroughly permeated by messianic expectations, proph- 
ecies, anticipation, as well as the certainty that Christian perfection was open 
to and attainable by lay people. An unusual figure—a mystic—but also a man 
who could command, Cisneros had been both confessor and counselor to 
Isabella, as well as archbishop of Toledo and inquisitor general.? From 1506 
until 1517, he had ruled Spain with an iron fist, firmly holding the reins of gov- 
ernment in the difficult years of transition until the arrival of Charles V in the 
peninsula. Cisneros had also pursued an ambitious religious course. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century he had embarked on a rigid and controversial 
reform of the Franciscan order affecting every ascetic and mystical aspect of 
the religious experience. He welcomed revelations and prophecies, which 
were often made to serve his political program and forged around his person 
by messianic traits. A warrior monk who had personally commanded the fleet 
that had entered Oran triumphantly, urging Spaniards on to their final defini- 
tive crusade,!° Cisneros had surrounded himself with beatas—lay women or 
tertiaries associated with charismatic powers and often the gift of prophecy. 
Along with the high level publishing initiatives connected with the university 
and the intellectual circles of Alcalá, Cisneros had also stimulated popular 
devotions, with a select program of translation and publication of mystical and 
spiritual texts. The cardinal's “siembra mística” or mystical sowing, made 


9 On the political role of Cisneros, see José Garcia Oro, El cardenal Cisneros: vida y empresas 
(Madrid: 1992-1993), and La hora de Cisneros, ed. Joseph Pérez (Madrid: 1995). 

10 The conquest of Orano was described in exalted and messianic terms by Juan de Cazalla, 
then secretary and collaborator of Cisneros, later a principal font of inspiration for the 
alumbrado movement. See Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 53-54. See also my Una herejia 
española, 127-128. 

11 Several studies have been dedicated to two of the more famous ones, the Franciscan ter- 
tiary Juana de Santa Cruz and the Dominican María de Santo Domingo. See, among oth- 
ers, Ronald Surtz, Writing Women in Late Medieval and Early Modern Spain: the Mothers of 
Saint Teresa of Ávila (Philadelphia: 1995); idem, The Guitar of God: Gender, Power, and 
Authority in the Visionary World of Mother Juana de la Cruz (1481-1534) (Philadelphia: 
1990); Jodi Bilinkoff, “A Spanish Prophetess and Her Patrons: the Case of María de Santo 
Domingo,” Sixteenth Century Journal 23 (1992): 21-34. 
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available the classical texts of European mysticism, St. Bonaventure, the De 
Remediis of Petrarch, the pseudo-Augustine of the Soliloquia, the Lives of 
Catherine of Siena, Angela da Foligno, Bridget (Birgitta) of Sweden, Savonarola, 
Raymond Lull and the Rhein mystics.? The devotions of the beatas were 
imbued with these texts and with the new Franciscan mysticism of such great 
writers as Francisco de Osuna. The stories of St. Bridget, St. Catherine, and 
Angela da Foligno had nourished the longing for perfection of the tertiaries 
and of simple women who felt called to seek their own path to perfection. It 
was a milieu pulsating with expectation and prophecies intimately linked to 
the new political role of Cisneros, where high and low, politics and prophecy, 
mysticism and revelations freely commingled. This was the Spain that had 
received the teachings of Erasmus of Rotterdam, skillfully molding them to its 
own needs. Marcel Bataillon has counted 120 translations, editions, or adapta- 
tions of Erasmian writings circulating in the Iberian Peninsula between 1520 
and 1552. The Dutch Humanist, so diffident towards that Spain which he con- 
sidered too prone to "Hebraizing"—where converted Jews were permitted to 
teach in Cisneros's university, display the accomplishments of Spanish Jewish 
culture, and give a fresh impulse to biblical studies—was officially invited by 
Cisneros in early 1517. Paradoxically, but perhaps not so surprisingly if we 
look at the long and interesting parabola of fifteenth-century biblical studies, 
Erasmian teachings circulated most avidly especially among converso intellec- 
tuals. The Spanish translation of Erasmus's Enchiridion militis christiani by 
Alonso Fernández de Madrid, archdeacon of Alcor, was a runaway best seller 
in early sixteenth-century Spain. It was not a mere translation, but a free and 
elegant adaptation of the original text. The archdeacon had cut out passages 
that were especially compromising, such as one on auricular confession, but 
he had also added asides, explanations, and amplifications. Thus, echoing 
Erasmus, but with Spanish readers in mind, he had introduced a consideration 


12 Quoted in Pedro Sainz Rodriguez, La siembra mística del Cardenal Cisneros y las reformas 
en la Iglesia (Madrid: 1979). On Cisneros's publishing program, see Felipe Fernández- 
Armesto, “Cardinal Cisneros as a Patron of Printing” in God and Man in Medieval Spain: 
Essays in Honour of J.R.L. Highfield, ed. Derek W. Lomax and David Mackenzie (Warmister: 
1989), 149-168. 

13 This is the case with Alfonso de Zamora, the greatest Hebraicist of the time, called to 
Alcala from Salamanca. Cisneros assigned to him the bulk of the work on the Hebrew 
edition. On his controversy with Johannes Reuchlin and the inferior philological capacity 
of the German Hebraicists, see Carlos del Valle, “Notas sobre Alfonso de Zamora,” Sefarad 
47 (1987): 173-180. On his disciple and companion in the project, Pedro Ciruelo, later a 
strenuous opponent of Erasmus, see Lu Ann Homza, Religious Authority in the Spanish 
Renaissance (Baltimore: 2000). 
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on the importance of the Pauline epistles and on the mission of St. Paul, “that 
excellent liberator and preserver of the spirit,” so as to “distance the Jews from 
the trust they put in exterior deeds and push them to take advantage of spiri- 
tual matters,"^ insisting on the necessity to abandon rites and ceremonies and 
embrace an interior religion. 

Everything in the pilgrim Loyola's diary and in the feeble traces that the first 
hagiographies of the saint have not succeeded in eradicating, bring us back to 
that Spain, convulsed and in constant evolution. The episode of the encounter 
of the pilgrim and the Moor calls to mind the crusading climate of the time 
and the struggle against the Turk revived by Cisneros.!6 Loyola’s desire to learn 
Hebrew, so powerful that he longed to be of Jewish birth, brings us back to that 
grand enterprise of the Complutensian Bible and to the refined culture of the 
converted Jews and their descendants. Loyola’s new manual of an interior spir- 
ituality cannot but make us think of the incredible success of Erasmus’s 
Spanish Enquiridión, in which a triumphant new religion of the inner self 
defines a novel religious space, where converts—old and new—are equal to St. 
Paul. All this is in addition to the practice of an interior piety and the promi- 
nent religious role achieved by beatas, female tertiaries and lay people to 
whom the way to perfection previously reserved for religious is now opened. 

In those very years, in that convulsed milieu, laden with spiritual readings, 
an even more radical idea was making its way, one that insinuated itself with 
the same force and impact of Erasmianism and burst open the possibility to 
the laity of achieving perfection. The idea began to take hold, in that Castile 
traversed by the pilgrim searching for the path that might lead to God, that the 
Deity and man are separated by only “a thread” and that the act of abandoning 


14 “Aquel ecelente libertador y mantenedor del espiritu [...] apartar a los judios de la confi- 
anza que tenian en las obras exteriores y traerlos a que aprovechasen en las cosas que son 
espirituales.” I refer the reader to the excellent edition prepared by Dámaso Alonso con- 
taining a substantial preface by M. Bataillon, where the sections added by the archdeacon 
are indicated in cursive. Both preface and text are especially useful: Erasmus, El 
Enquiridión o manual del caballero cristiano, edición por Dámaso Alonso, prólogo de 
Marcel Bataillon y La paráclesis o exhortación al estudio de las letras divinas, edición y 
prólogo de Dámaso Alonso (Madrid: 1932). For a more recent edition, see Erasmus, El 
enquiridión o manual del caballero christiano, ed. Andrea Herrán Santiago and Modesto 
Santos López (Valladolid: 1998). On the archdeacor's Erasmian adaptation, see, in addi- 
tion to the cited preface, Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 190-205. 

15 Erasmus, El Enquiridión, 257-259. 

16 See the episode of the encounter between Íñigo and the Moor in Saint Ignatius of Loyola, 
Personal Writings, ed. Joseph A. Munitiz (London: 1997), 19. See also the chapter by 
Emanuele Colombo in this volume. 
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one’s self to God (the dejarse) might lead to an interior illumination. This could 
permit true individual progress through the religious experience free from the 
ataduras, or the bonds—in the words of María de Cazalla (b. 1487) and of 
Isabel de la Cruz, the two principal religious women accused in those years— 
and the obligation to conform imposed by the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The sus- 
picions and investigations of church authorities extended at first to the 
Franciscan convents of the Alcarria where, among the brothers, stirred by the 
mystical readings provided by Cardinal Cisneros, visions and prophecies tied 
to the doctrines of resignation (dejamiento) and impeccability flourished. 
Cardinal Francisco de Quiñones (1475-1540), superior general of the 
Franciscans and later, in Rome, the protector of persons who were accused of 
alumbradismo and had fled from the Inquisition, condemned the doctrines of 
the sect in the general chapter of the order held in 1524. 

In the summer of that year inquisitors launched their first investigations of 
persons who, moving between Escalona, Guadalajara, and Toledo, “gathered 
together, secretly or publicly, and some called them the illuminated [alumbra- 
dos], the abandoned [dejados], and the perfect [perfectos]? So much infor- 
mation was collected that it was decided to discuss it in a commission of 
lawyers and theologians summoned by Charles V himself and to systematize 
the injunctions collected in the form of a massive edict that would be pub- 
lished by the Suprema in September 1525. From this document would emanate 
the accusations that later constituted the chief evidence in the later trials for 
alumbradismo. The forty-eight heretical propositions recorded there included 
denying the existence of hell, rejecting the efficacy of ceremonies and images, 
deriding as “playing with the body” the standing, sitting, and kneeling that 
accompanied the celebration of the Mass and every other manifestation of 
traditional devotion, denying the efficacy of oral prayer and ecclesiastic medi- 
ation, of works and of any capacity to exert free will (propositions that inquisi- 
tors linked to Lutheran teaching). Doctrines shared with the radical sects that 
cast doubt on the validity of the oath and auricular confession were also con- 
demned. The principal tenet of alumbrado doctrine allowed for the possibility 
of achieving not only union with God but also of a divinization of man “that 
the love of God in man is God” [que el amor de Dios en el hombre es Dios]. Those 
accused, inquisitors did not fail to notice, were in the overwhelming majority 
conversos searching for a purer, more intimate form of devotion, detached 


17 The edict against alumbrados is published in Antonio Márquez, Los alumbrados. Orígenes 
y filosofia (1525-1529) (Madrid: 1980), 229-238 and, in English translation in Lu Ann 
Homza, The Spanish Inquisition, 1478-1614: An Anthology of Sources (Indianapolis: 
2006), 82. 
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from ritual and other constrictions that would help realize the teachings of 
St. Paul.!8 

Inquisitorial repression unfolded over two phases. The first depended on 
information collected in the 1525 edict and involved principally Isabel de la 
Cruz, Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz, and Gaspar de Bedoya. They were condemned 
and paraded by the Inquisition in the key cities of the Alcarria in which they 
had preached. The second phase extended the field of action from Guadalajara 
to Toledo, Alcalá, and Valladolid and stemmed from the confessions made to 
inquisitors by Francisca Hernández. This brought to light an alumbrado world 
more extensive and complex than had been imagined. The seizure of Francisca 
in March 1529 had as an immediate repercussion the arrest of Francisco Ortiz 
who, from Toledo, thundered against the inquisitor general who had taken her 
into custody,!9 followed by the apprehension of the men who were closest to 
her—Antonio de Medrano and Bernardino de Tovar—whom the half-brother 
Juan de Vergara tried in vain to separate from the beata. Between July and 
September 1530, Francisca Hernández—supported by the extravagant declara- 
tions of Diego Hernández, compiler of incredible lists purporting to contain 
the names of more than seventy Lutherans—intensified her accusations 
against the two Cazalla siblings María (whose trial began in 1532) and Juan 
(who died shortly thereafter). This implicated little by little all those who had 
flocked to the University of Alcalá: de Tovar, Vergara, Castillo, the brothers 
Eguía, and López de Celain. Attention shifted to the dangers of an action such 
as that of “the twelve apostles” of Medina de Rioseco, as we shall see below. The 
arrests precipitated numerous flights. Autumn 1530, almost contemporane- 
ously to the arrest of Bernardino de Tovar, saw the departures of the universi- 
ty's rector Mateo Pascual and the young Juan de Valdés to Rome; Juan del 
Castillo, the future Jesuits Manuel de Miona, Loyola's confessor, Miguel Torres, 
and Loyola himself traveled towards Paris. 

The first investigations launched against Loyola and his companions came 
about as a consequence of the first phase of the alumbrado repression, coin- 
ciding, perhaps, with the attempt to gather additional information to include 


18 On the inquisitorial characterization of the alumbrado heresy, see Stefania Pastore, “Los 
alumbrados castellanos: cuatro puntos en discusión” in Disidencia religiosa en Castilla la 
nueva en el siglo XVI, ed. Ignacio García Pinilla (Ciudad Real: 2013). 

19 On Ortiz and his trial, see Angela Selke, El Santo Oficio de la Inquisición. Proceso de 
fr. Francisco Ortiz (1529-1532) (Madrid: 1968) and, more recently, L. Homza, “How to Harass 
an Inquisitor-General: the Polyphonic Law of Friar Francisco Ortiz,” in A Renaissance of 
Conflicts: Visions and Revisions of Law and Society in Italy and Spain, ed. John Marino and 
Thomas Kuehn (Toronto: 2004), 297-334. 
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in that now lost “book of the alumbrados,” in which, according to its leading 
authority, “We would find, among many other things, all the accusations col- 
lected in that jornada de alumbrados against Loyola and his group."?? Actually, 
as we shall see, Loyola was much more involved with persons connected to the 
second wave of inquisitorial repression, namely Antonio de Medrano, Francisca 
Hernández, the Eguía siblings, and Bernardino de Tovar. 

The surviving trial evidence describes Loyola and his early companions as 
presenting themselves barefooted, dressed in “beige robes” down to their feet 
“in the manner of the apostles"?! And they were labeled by inquisitors as a 
group of “apostles,” a term broadly used by alumbrados themselves, to indicate 
their own holy zeal and impulse to conversion, their preaching harkening back 
to a primitive apostolic age marked by simplicity, purity, and divine illumina- 
tion. "Apostles" is how the alumbrados themselves referred to those who had 
been summoned by Juan López de Celain to convert the territories of the 
Admiral of Castille Fadrique Enriquez. "Apostolic company” [capitanía apos- 
tólica] is how that large group of adepts was called that had gathered around 
Francisca Hernández and Antonio de Medrano. 

The beatas of Alcalá approached them with curiosity. But the evidence 
offered by that woman of spirit, the beata Beatriz Ramirez, a well-known fig- 
ure, is significant. Fascinated by his message, Ramirez had come to Loyola and 
his entourage with great expectations to reflect on God's love—the central 
notion of revolutionary alumbrado thought. But then she withdrew, disen- 
chanted because Loyola’s preaching, after all, did not propose anything new 
for her. She explained to inquisitors that she had been disillusioned “as she 
realized that what Íñigo told her was not new to her as witness” [por ver que 
lo quel dicho Ynigo dezia eran cosas que non heran nuevas a este testigo].?2 
The beatas who gathered around Loyola had a highly developed spiritual 


20 Milagros Ortega Costa de Emmart, "S. Ignacio en el Libro de los alumbrados,” Arbor 107 
(1980): 173. The fundamental study to reconstruct relations between Loyola and the vari- 
ous alumbrado groups remains Luis Fernández, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados,’ 
Hispania Sacra 35 (1983): 585-680, but see also John E. Longhurst, “Saint Ignatius at 
Alcala,’ AHSI 27 (1957): 252-269. For a definition of the Jesuit heresy, see Guido Mongini, 
“Per un profilo dell'eresia gesuitica: La Compagnia di Gest sotto processo, Rivista Storica 
Italiana 117 (2005): 26-63. 

21 Font. doc., 322. 

22 Font. doc., 325, testimony of Beatriz Ramirez, November 19, 1526: “dotrinando los man- 
damientos primeros, convene a saber, amar a Dios etc. [...] y sobresto habló muy larga- 
mente; y de queste testigo se halló allí entre aquella gente, se affligió, por ver que lo quel 
dicho Ynigo dezia eran cosas que no heran nuevas a este testigo, de amar a Dios y el próx- 
imo, etc” 
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consciousness. They had come, out of curiosity, to seek new experiences. They 
shrewdly evaluated his ideas and compared them to the many others with 
which they had become familiar. Others recounted falling into raptures and 
seizures, faints [vascas] and swoons, which put to a difficult test the women of 
Alcalá whom Loyola initiates in his exercises. It was behavior alien to the com- 
posed and elitist spirituality of such alumbrados as María de Cazalla, and had 
greater affinity to the more traditional devotions practiced in the Franciscan 
convents of the Alcarria than to the ecstatic raptures of the Franciscans of the 
Salceda who were too considered alumbrados and deprecated by Pedro Ruiz 
de Alcaraz.?3 But the Toledan alumbradismo of the 1520s and 1530s represented 
a solitary, rarified instance that was not to be repeated in the early modern 
period, provided that we consider the term alumbradismo in its broadest sense, 
the one adopted by inquisitors,?^ as a restive and unstable entity, ready to turn 
in unexpected directions, where the intellectualism of celebrated alumbrados 
could coexist next to the crudest forms of piety; and where that pure thrust of 
the Tovar and Castillo group seemed to be dispersing itself into a thousand 
rivulets, capable of absorbing the simpler, more externally evident influences 
that had already struck and captured Loyola and his early companions. The 
alumbradismo of Loyola, consisting of being surrounded by circles of women 
and a practically oriented apostolate, strongly resembled the accusations that 
would be leveled four years later by the Inquisition of Córdoba against Juan de 
Ávila. In this instance the idea of a mission expanded to the populace and the 
emphasis on frequent communion coexisted with the spiritual direction of 
women, often smitten by revelations and “mortifications.’25 The harmony 


23 Inthe face of the theatricality and sensationalism of the Franciscans, alumbrados, given 
to ecstasies and visions, and in particular to Juan de Olmillos, Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz used 
to say that he felt his heart broken, as if dogs were eating my heart [el corazón me comían 
perros]. Manuel Serrano y Sanz, “Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz, iluminado alcarreño del siglo 
XVI," Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos 7 (1903): 5. 

24 Márquez, Los alumbrados, passim, dwells on a narrow definition of alumbradismo, capa- 
ble of circumscribing in a precise philosophical doctrine the multiple aspects of the 
alumbrado phenomenon. But see also the opposite position of Bataillon, Erasmo y 
España, 185. For a different analysis that roots alumbrado doctrine in the Spain of the first 
decades of the sixteenth century, between impulses toward reform and anti-inquisitorial 
critiques, broadening the parameters of the phenomenon, see Stefania Pastore, Un'eresia 
spagnola. Spiritualità conversa, alumbradismo e Inquisizione (1449-1559) (Florence: 2004), 
105-110, the historiographical discussion on alumbradismo. 

25 José Luis González Novalín, “La Inquisicíon y la Compañia de Jesús, Anthologica Annua 
37 (1990):15. On the first trial of Juan de Ávila in 1531-1532 and on the sequel to the second 
trials for alumbradismo which, beginning in 1565, implicated the school of Juan de Ávila 
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between the religious ideas of the two priests, both of whom were in Alcalá in 
1526-1527, would be enduring. 

There are many elements, from the time of the first trial at Alcalá, that link 
Loyola's spirituality to that of the alumbrados: insistence on the love of God, 
the doctrine of temptations that should be embraced and not repelled and 
that should be considered a positive element in the process of seeking perfec- 
tion, and the idea of election that comes from divine illumination and cannot 
be sought through spiritual counselors or mediators. Vocation, as Calisto 
explained to María de la Flor and as Loyola himself confirmed to her,? could 
only come with a direct summons from God. It is not surprising, then, as 
Milagros Ortega Costa has convincingly demonstrated, that the three trials at 
Alcalá lead back to a single investigation initiated by the inquest conducted in 
1526-1527. The proceedings stemmed from the inquisitors' need to know more 
about the extent and ramifications of the alumbrado heresy. 

From that milieu in constant ferment, in which Erasmianism and alum- 
bradismo met and mingled with many other currents, Loyola appropriated a 
number of ideas that would later form the foundation of Jesuit spirituality. 
Recalling long after the impact of one of the divine illuminations he had 
received at Manresa, Loyola asserted that he would have believed in it even "if 
there was not Scripture to teach us this truth.”” It was an affirmation with 
which Juan de Valdés in the Alfabeto cristiano and the lay preacher Pedro Ruiz 
de Alcaraz could easily have agreed.?8 

The first biographers attempted to conceal Loyola's attraction for Erasmus's 
belief that “monasticism is not piety" (monachatus non est pietas) and for the 
latter's Enchiridion with its message of an interior religion, especially promi- 
nent in the Spanish translation of the work. These sympathies seemed to 
coalesce during the Alcalá years in a new form of apostolate personally involv- 
ing laymen and women. Further elaborated it would give rise to a militant 
order, projected outwardly, totally detached, as Loyola's detractors would later 
allege, from any sort of tradition, whether regular, monastic, or mendicant. 


and the Jesuits, see Stefania Pastore, Il vangelo e la spada. L'Inquisizione di Castiglia e i suoi 
critici (1460-1598) (Rome: 2003), 147-162, 404-439, to which the reader is referred for a 
more complete bibliography. But see now also Rady Roldán-Figueroa, The Ascetic 
Spirituality of Juan de Ávila (1499-1569) (Leiden: 2010) and the contribution by the same 
author in this volume. 

26 Font. doc., 336. 

27 Font. narr. l, 84. 

28 Irefer the reader to Massimo Firpo's Introduction to his edition, Juan de Valdés, Alfabeto 
cristiano. Domande e risposte. Della predestinazione. Catechismo (Turin: 1994), Ixx-lxxxix. 
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celo luce cons eribit— . 


FIGURE 3.2 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) *He writes the book of Spiritual 
Exercises, by a special inspiration of God and by light drawn from heaven” 
(transl. by James P.M. Walsh). Compare Ribadeneyra's Vida, 134—141. Engraving 21, 
Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609) 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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The conviction of a universal call to perfection, an established point in early 
fifteenth-century devotional thought up to the movement of the alumbrados 
in the 1520s and 1530s, which meshed with the certainty that all persons could 
attain to a meditative state, became the symbol and hallmark of Jesuit spiritu- 
ality in Loyola's Exercises (Fig. 3.2). Even the concept of mission, a key feature 
in the religiosity of the order, had its roots in these early controversial Spanish 
experiences. Loyola forged his first missionary thrust in 1527, the same year the 
Greek scholar Alcala Juan del Castillo, the printer Miguel de Eguia, the brother 
of the future Jesuit Diego de Eguia, Bernardino de Tovar, and other relatively 
well known persons in the Alcala milieu attempted an alumbrado mission to 
preach and convert to a truer form of Christianity the lands of the Admiral of 
Castille, Fadrique Enriquez (1485—1538).?? Leading the operation was a myste- 
rious Basque alumbrado born at Guipúzcoa only a few years before Loyola, in 
1488, one of the few Old Christians accused of this heresy by the Inquisition. 
Although elusive in the eyes of his contemporaries, he was so charismatic and 
persuasive that he almost accomplished the alumbrado operation in the admi- 
ral's lands, before becoming chaplain in the royal chapel at Granada and vicar 
to its archbishop, Pedro de Alba. It was López de Celain who had won over to 
his cause the powerful Admiral of Castille, one of the many noblemen imbued 
with a restless religiosity in whom both alumbrados and spiritualists found 
solid support in those years.?? Juan Ortiz, the personal secretary and trusted 
adviser of the admiral, was the brother of Francisco and Pedro Ortiz, both con- 
vinced supporters of the Jesuits.?! Celain would choose twelve companions, 


29 On Medina de Rioseco's mission, see Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 183-184; Longhurst, 
"Alumbrados, erasmistas y luteranos,” 37-38; idem, “Juan de Castillo and the Lucenas,’ 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte 45 (1954): 237-239; Angela Selke de Sánchez Barbudo, 
"Vida y muerte de Juan López de Celain, alumbrado vizcaino,” Bulletin Hispanique 62 
(1960): 143—150; Pastore, Un'eresia spagnola, 119-133, 154-158. On Miguel de Eguía, see José 
Goñi Gatzambide, “El impresor Miguel de Eguía procesado por la Inquisición” Hispania 
Sacra 1 (1948): 35-89. 

30 Fora preliminary analysis of alumbradismo and the institutional support it found among 
the great Spanish families, see Melquiades Andrés Martín, “Implicaciones señoriales del 
alumbradismo castellano en torno a 1525,” in Homenaje al profesor Antonio Vilanova, ed. 
Marta Cristina Carbonell and Adolfo Vázquez Sotelo (Barcelona: Universidad de 
Barcelona, 1989), 13-30. 

31 Between 1540 and 1541 they are reputed to have coauthored a Tratado sobre las anotacio- 
nes para hacer elección, later included in the musi edition of the Exercises as one of the 
texts most resembling its spirituality. See Camilo M. Abad, “Unas anotaciones inéditas 
sobre los Ejercicios de san Ignacio per el doctor Pedro Ortiz y su hermano fr. Francisco,” 
Miscelánea Comillas 25 (1956): 24-114. The Ortiz were the uncles of Ribadeneyra, who 
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among the best and most inspired preachers of Castille, and, like a new 
Messiah, was to convert the admiral's subjects to true Christianity. To Celain, 
the admiral's herald, fell the duty of awakening the world to the true faith, of 
marshaling a new army under God's banner. Somewhat imaginatively, but with 
some plausibility, an erudite of the last century claimed to discern the shadow 
of Loyola behind Celain, finding in his exalted and militant religiosity the point 
of superposition between the fleeting and evasive alumbrado heresy and the 
grandiose solemnity of meditation under the banners of Loyola.32 

Protected by the two Eguía brothers, whose guest he was, Loyola must have 
heard him speak about the alumbrado Celain, a Basque like himself, and must 
have been struck by his exalted but solemn speech, by his search for twelve 
“apostles” to accomplish a reformation of true Christianity, by his use of the 
military metaphor of the army of true Christians, summoned to combat under 
the standard of God. This is an episode worth recalling if we are to understand 
how much of the imaginary but also of the terminology used by Loyola and his 
early companions was owed to the charged and exalted milieu of Alcala, to its 
intense and refined spirituality, to its devotions pushed to the limits of 
orthodoxy. 

Even the path that had brought the young Ignatius of Loyola from the 
Pamplona of the war of the Comunidades to the first inquisitorial trials is dot- 
ted with possible, even probable, encounters with alumbrados. This was dem- 
onstrated by Luis Fernandez in a still fundamental article that examined the 
personages and situations composing the alumbrado phenomenon. It was in 
this environment that the young Loyola made his first moves. Fernandez 
recalled the second Duke of Najera, for whom Ignatius had fought, who was 
the committed protector of Antonio de Medrano. Ignatius had served the duke 
as a gentleman-in-waiting from 1517 to 1521. At Navarrete, at least during the 
summers, at Valladolid when the nobleman participated in the cortes in 1518 
and then again in 1519 and 1520, Loyola must have known Medrano—that 
cleric so well-loved by his master and so venerated, who held as a benefice the 
parish of Santa María of Navarrete.?? Medrano was extremely close to Francisca 


later would erase any reference to alumbradismo. On this aspect, see Robert Aleksander 
Maryks, The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews (Leiden: 2009), 51-52. 

32 “Por esto si Vuestra Señoría quisiera tomar la vandera de Dios y con ella seguir con la 
gracia y fuerzas que ese mismo Dios le diere, seré yo el pyfaro, y aunque por mi maldad 
arto astroso: y asi todos los llamados acudirán a la vandera, y desta manera podrá Vuestra 
Señoria ser principio de la Reformación de la verdadera cristianidad" Quoted in 
[Segismondo] Pey Ordeix, El padre Mir e Ignacio de Loyola (Madrid: 1913), 195. 

33 On Medrano, see Angela Selke, “El caso del bachiller Antonio de Medrano, iluminado 
epicúreo del siglo XVI,” Bulletin Hispanique 58 (1956): 393-420. His trials are now printed 
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Hernández, the beata who was central to the alumbrado circle at Valladolid, 
spiritual mother of Medrano himself, Bernardino de Tovar, and Francisco 
Ortiz. Francisca had lived at Navarrete between 1524 and 1527 and then had 
been protected by María de Velasco, practically a second mother to Loyola, 
who had lived eleven years in the palace at Arévalo of the Velázquez de Cuellar 
family. But María had exerted a notable influence especially on their daughter, 
Catalina de Velasco, who offered her hospitality until Francisca was arrested in 
1529 and with whom Loyola continued to correspond even during the Roman 
years. The two Ortiz brothers also had enjoyed close relations with Francisca 
Hernández and the alumbrado movement.** It was thus more than likely that 
Loyola, despite his firm disclaimer in 1545, had come into contact with the 
alumbrados. 

The strong probability becomes almost certainty when we examine the 
period that he passed at Alcalá de Henares. And even if, with Fernández, we 
choose to believe the words of the founder of the order, there is no question 
that they were members of the alumbrado circle gathered around Bernardino 
de Tovar and Juan del Castillo, persons to whom he was very close, such as 
Miona and Torres, in a thick web of relationships that compel us to think of 
significant connections. These were persons who later remained in the shad- 
ows, with the compromising aspects of their lives softened or actually erased. 
Loyola's first confessor, a Portuguese named Manuel de Miona, made his 
appearance in that rich and variegated world. Miona would channel Loyola's 
devotional impulses in the direction of that hybrid of Erasmianism and alum- 
bradismo, which was then flourishing at the University of Alcalá and among 
the circles of illuminati of Toledo and Guadalajara.3% Some Jesuit sources, in 
fact, trace to Miona Loyola's only contact, which is disputed, with Erasmus and 
his celebrated Enchiridion. It was said to be Miona who had given him a copy of 
the Dutch humanist’s work. As we noted, the book had come from the presses 
of the famous printer Miguel de Eguia, Loyola’s protector, in 1525. The Society’s 
early sources, always prone to erase traces of contacts with a world that would 
later be condemned, tell us that Loyola hardly read the work, considering it 
“too cold,” an impression that would have been shared by many alumbrados.38 


in Javier Pérez Escohotado, Proceso inquisitorial contra el Bachiller Antonio de Medrano 
(Logroño 1526-Calahorra 1527) (Logroño: 1988); idem, Antonio Medrano, alumbrado 
epicúreo: proceso inquisitorial, Toledo 1530 (Madrid: 2003). 

34 Fernández, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados.’ 

35 Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 213, n. 16. 

36 See Font. narr. I, 585, and Font. narr. IV, 172-174, as well as Ribadeneyra, Vita, bk. 1, chap. 
XIII. On the debated question, see Bataillon, Erasmo y España; idem, "D'Érasme à la 
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Manuel de Miona, “a great and intimate friend” of Bernardino de Tovar, is 
said to have joined the Society only in 1545, but from Paris, where he moved 
after the incarceration of his friend and the death sentence pronounced against 
his companion Alonso Garzón. He attempted to attract new adepts to the 
order, resulting in a reprimand from an uncooperative Jerónimo Nadal who 
resolved “not to get mixed up with heretics.” Miona remained a constant source 
of support for Loyola who, ten years after their encounter at Alcala, could still 
write to him as “a son to a spiritual father”37 The depositions of that highly 
imaginative accuser of alumbrados, the renegade alumbrado Diego Hernandez, 
even in their eccentricity and suggestive language, succeed in underlining the 
importance of Loyola’s confessor within the group around Bernardino de Tovar. 
Miona is described as an acknowledged and esteemed theologian, reputed to 
have spread and transmitted Tovar’s teachings to the famous alumbrado 
Garzón, one of the first to be condemned to the stake by inquisitors, and to his 
companion and friend, that “damned rhetorician” [retórico dañado] Miguel de 
Torres. The story of the flight to Paris is recounted about both, together with 
another Alcala student (perhaps Castillo). It is Beatriz Ramirez herself who 
tells about their escape. According to Hernandez she is the spiritual daughter 
of Tovar and Miona. But we also know that she was very close to Loyola himself 
and later was interrogated by inquisitors about him and his group at Alcalá.38 

The Spanish Inquisition mounted a systematic campaign of espionage against 
Torres and many other strongly suspected persons. Letters to friends in Alcala 
were regularly intercepted and confiscated by the tribunal. Torres had remained 
in France for some time to preach, “as an alumbrado) against Lutherans and then 
proceeded to Basel where he hoped to convert the “predestinationists.” The city’s 
authorities arrested him on three occasions and threatened him with death. 
Torres, a friend and faithful correspondent of Erasmus, Boniface Amerbach 
(1495-1562), and the Portuguese humanist Damião de Góis (1502-1574), kept a 
sort of diary while in jail at Basel in which he narrated his flight from Spain, the 
reasons that had driven him to leave the turbulent life at Alcalá, his enduring 
faith that the Inquisition would not intervene, and his despair when the tribunal 
instituted trials against his intimate friends Tovar and Juan de Vergara.?? Torres 


Compagnie de Jesús” now in idem, Érasme et l'Espagne, texte établi par Daniel Devoto, 
édité par les soins de Charles Amiel, 2nd ed. (Geneva: 1991), 279-304. 

37 Seealso the clarification by Fernández, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados,” 639-646. 

38 See the deposition by Diego Hernández, May 27, 1532, in Longhurst, “Alumbrados, eras- 
mistas y luteranos,” 117-118. 

39  Thelongletter-diary was discovered and printed by Carlos Gilly, “Juan de Valdés, traductor 
de los escritos de Lutero en el Diálogo de doctrina cristiana” in Los Valdés. Pensamiento y 
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entered the Society of Jesus in 1545, the same year as Manuel Miona. It was an 
important conquest for Loyola who always considered him “the pupil of his eye” 
[la niña de sus ojos]. Torres moved on to Gandía in 1546, founded the colleges of 
Alcalá and Salamanca, was entrusted with resolving the bitter conflict that had 
exploded in Toledo with Archbishop Siliceo, and later was appointed visitor to 
Portugal during the crisis precipitated by the case of Simão Rodrigues.*? 
Subsequently, he became the first provincial of Andalusia. The ex-"condemned 
rhetorician" thus revealed himself to be a key player in the history of the Iberian 
Jesuit foundations and for his contributions to defining the theological and spiri- 
tual patrimony of the Society. He was the only Jesuit who had been able to stand 
his ground against a first class theologian such as the Dominican Melchor Cano 
(1509-1560) and whom the latter, piqued, could cite as an example of a man 
seduced by Jesuits and their false teachings. Torres alone could serve as a bridge 
between the ancient alumbrado experiences and the doctrinal system being 
constructed by the new Society of Jesus. Nevertheless, as late as 1553, he could 
permit himself to write to Loyola from Lisbon that he was still not clear about the 
Society's position on certain doctrinal matters.* Even more enigmatic figures 
made their appearance in Loyola's world. One was the page Pedro de Marquina 
who, in the castle of Escalona, with Juan de Valdés, heard the sermons of the 
master of all alumbrados, Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz. Later in Rome Marquina 
defended Loyola and subsequently founded the first Jesuit college at Cuenca.* 
It is difficult to give credence to Loyola's words in 1545. Perhaps he had not 
known nor associated with persons who had been condemned as alumbrados 
in 1526 (Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz and Isabel de la Cruz), but he had drawn close 
to a society in ferment that would be swept away by inquisitorial repression, a 


literatura. Actas del Seminario celebrado en Cuenca del 2 al 4 de diciembre de 1991 (Cuenca: 
1997), 91-133. 

40 On this figure, see, at least, Antonio Astrain, Historia de la Compañía de Jesús en la asisten- 
cia de España (Madrid: 1902-1925), 366-379. 

41 See the memorial by Melchor Cano preserved in ARSI, Hisp. 144, Persecutiones fratrum. 
Numerous copies are dispersed in Spanish libraries. 

42 Fora circumstance recalled by Bataillon, “D'Érasme à la Compagnie de Jesús, 302-303. 
Bataillon himself had emphasized the importance of Torres and had intended to deal 
with him subsequently. See Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 484, n. 4. Some of these consider- 
ations were later published in the posthumous collection edited by Pierre Antoine Fabre: 
Bataillon, Les Jésuites dans l'Éspagne du XVIé siècle (Paris: 2009), 178-179. 

43 Marquina is mentioned in Acevedo's testimony, in which, among the followers of the lay 
preacher Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz in the service of the marquis of Villena, he recalled Juan 
de Valdés and Marquina. See Serrano y Sanz, “Pedro Ruiz de Alcaraz,” 7. On Marquina, 
defender of the first Jesuits in Rome, see Epp. mix. I, 388 and Nadal I, passim. 
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world from which he had drawn ideas, insights and, undoubtedly, also warning 
signs and fears. Itis in the Spain of the 1530s that the future Jesuits grasped how 
far theological speculation could go, tested the farthest reaches of orthodoxy, 
and came to understand the limitations imposed as each occasion arose. But 
they also learned, thanks to harsh inquisitorial procedures, the ways of caution 
and dissimulation, and the importance of making clear, always and in every 
way, that they were loyal members of the Roman church. They had to erase all 
traces of anti-institutionalism and confirm, convincingly, how that time of fer- 
ment and experimentation, of paths pursued and then abandoned, was by 
now behind them and forgotten. 
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mquam, scholafticorum seductor. 

, sime cadendus 

gmita ominis innocentia Rector 

x eius pedes accidst , sanctum palam appellat, 
h apparatum in , glorie scenami verht. 3 


FIGURE 4.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “As he is brought in to be beaten with 
rods, in a public censure, as one who leads the students astray towards Lutheranism, 
the Rector, realizing the man's innocence, falls at his feet, openly calls him a saint, 
and turns an occasion of disgrace into a scene of glory" (transl. by James 
P.M. Walsh). Compare Acts, 78 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 220—227. Engraving 38, Vita 
beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 

COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 


CHAPTER 4 


A Saint under Trial 
Ignatius of Loyola between Alcalá and Rome! 


Sabina Pavone 
Premise 


The question of Loyola's orthodoxy, especially during the years prior to the 
establishment of the Society of Jesus, has always been a controversial subject 
for Jesuit scholarship. Loyola experienced eight trials in Spain, France, and 
Italy in the course of his life. Although he was absolved in each instance, these 
proceedings reveal how he had come under scrutiny, first in the Iberian milieu 
shaken in the 1520s by the first trials against the alumbrados, and then in Italy 
where the Society of Jesus was recognized as a new religious order in 1540, two 
years before the bull Licet ab initio authorized the creation of the Roman 
Inquisition. 

Jesuit historiography, wrestling with the trials undergone by the Society's 
founder, has emphasized that he was declared innocent on all these occasions 
and has tended to interpret them as a series of persecutions inflicted on 
Ignatius and his first followers. They were not symptomatic of the suspicion of 
heresy but rather of the malevolence of Loyola's enemies. From this the notion 
easily ensued that the goodwill demonstrated by Ignatius who patiently put up 
with the trials constituted an early, veritable sign of his sanctity. His first biog- 
rapher, Pedro de Ribadeneyra (1527-1611) promoted this interpretation, pre- 
senting him as a champion of orthodoxy and opponent of Martin Luther, 
leader of the Protestant cause.? The juxtaposition was subsequently adopted 
by Giovanni Pietro Maffei (1533-1603),* just as the persecutions assumed as the 


1 Translated by John Tedeschi. 

2 See the Vita Ignatii Loiolae auctore Pedro de Ribadeneyra (Naples: 1572). On the founding 
myth of the Society, it suffices here to cite John W. O’Malley, “The Historiography of the 
Society of Jesus: Where Does It Stand Today?” in The Jesuits. Cultures, Sciences, and the Arts, 
1540-1773, ed. John W. O'Malley, et al. (Toronto: 1999), 3-37, and Franco Motta, “Il mito delle 
origini nella storiografia, Rivista Storica Italiana 117 (2005): 5-25. Motta identifies in Jesuit 
apologetics "a perfected theological paradigm by which the sanctity of the institution, and 
with it its legitimacy, are guaranteed by the sanctity of the founder." 

3 Giovanni Pietro Maffei, De vita et moribus Ignatii Loiolae, qui Societatem Iesu fundavit (Rome: 
1585). See also the identical concept of the persecutions in an anti-heretical key proposed by 
the Imago primi saeculi Societatis Iesu a Provincia Flandro-Belgica eiusdem Societatis 
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seal of Loyola's sanctity was borrowed by a considerable segment of the Jesuit 
histories beginning with the second book of the Historia Societatis Iesu by 
Niccoló Orlandini (1554-1606), published posthumously at Cologne in 1621 by 
Francesco Sacchini (1570-1625).* The Lives by Francisco García and Virgilio 
Nolarici reinforced this openly hagiographic interpretative scheme. It would 
be resurrected in the twentieth century by the noted Jesuit scholar Pietro 
Tacchi Venturi (1861-1956) who included Ignatius among those who had solic- 
ited Paul III (1468-1549) to establish the Roman Inquisition.® 

This line of interpretation had the undoubted advantage of presenting the 
course of Loyola's life as free of acrimony, lived by the saint wholly within an 
orthodox framework that in the end would find its natural flowering in the 
triumphant Tridentine church. The scarcity of sources connected to Loyola's 
inquisitorial trials made it easier for the apologetic lives of the founder to skirt 
the problem of the early suspicions that had been leveled against him. But it 
has undoubtedly made it more difficult for modern historians to reconstruct 
individual episodes of his life on a solid documentary base. 

The undoubtedly positive reconstruction of events furnished by the Jesuit 
biographies of Ignatius, left in the shadows until recent times, reveal aspects of 
the life and thought of the founder of the Society of Jesus that need to be care- 
fully reconsidered. Paradoxically, within the Society the trials left an indelible 
mark on the Jesuit identity. The decision to adopt a manner of speech [modo 
de hablar] that would not spark additional suspicion about the order was clear 
testimony of it.” In recent years research has brought to light how the 


rappresentata (Antwerp1640), bk. 4, 481-580 and by Daniello Bartoli, Dell'istoria della 
Compagnia di Giesu. L'Italia, prima parte dell'Europa (Rome: 1678), 2. 

4 Niccoló Orlandini [Francesco Sacchini], Historia Societatis lesu pars prima sive Ignatius 
(Antwerp: 1620). 

5 Francisco García, "Vita, virtudes y milagros de S. Ignacio de Loyola, fondador de la Compañia 
de Jesús” (Madrid: 1685); Virgilio Nolarici, "Vita del Patriarca San Ignazio di Loiola, fondatore 
della Compagnia di Gest (Venice 1687) discussed by Pierroberto Scaramella, “I primi gesuiti 
el'Inquisizione romana (1547-1562), Rivista Storica Italiana 17 (2005): 135-157. 

6 Pietro Tacchi Venturi, Storia della Compagnia di Gesu in Italia narrata col sussidio di fonti 
contemporanee, 2 vols. in 4 pts. (Rome: 1910-1951), 2, pt. 2: 199. The author, in support of his 
thesis, cites a letter to Simáo Rodrigues, dated July 28, 1542, in which Ignatius reported that 
he had participated in meetings prior to the birth of the new order (see Epp. ign. I, 218) and 
the list of pious works compiled by Polanco in 1549 which reported: “arrangements have been 
made for the Inquisition in Italy, with the chief responsibility assigned to four cardinals, in 
which action against certain heretics father Ignatius was involved” (Juan Alfonso de Polanco, 
Summarium Italicum, in Font. narr. I, 272). 

7 Guido Mongini drew attention to this in his “Censura e identitá nella prima storiografia 
gesuitica (1547-1572), in idem, “Ad Christi similitudinem": Ignazio di Loyola e i primi gesuiti tra 
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trials—far from being liquidated as “persecutions”—are evidence of a mode of 
proceeding by Loyola along the subtle line which in the 1520s, especially in 
Spain, separated orthodoxy from heterodoxy, as we shall see below. This does 
not imply wanting to make him part of a special heretical circle. Rather it is an 
attempt to reconstruct Loyola’s complex person in the light of the complex and 
ambiguous connections with the mystical currents of alumbradismo strewn all 
along the course of his life and the lives of some of his earliest companions. 


The Spanish Trials 


In March 1522, Ignatius of Loyola, after passing through the monastery of 
Montserrat, settled at Manresa where he remained until February of the fol- 
lowing year. This was the beginning of his true spiritual journey, marked by the 
strictest asceticism, aiming for separation from all earthly passions, constantly 
cognizant of not being worthy of the lofty life he had chosen. At Manresa, he 
embarked on an active apostolate, but it was also here that he began to have 
what might be called “visions.” Among them, the so-called “illumination of 
Cardoner” which—in Ignatius's words—represented a fundamental turning 
point, the thing that made him become another man [otro hombre]. In recall- 
ing these experiences he placed the emphasis on a sort of imaginative medita- 
tion. The insistence on the term “intelligence” [intelligenza], which keeps 
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recurring in his writings (“eyes of intelligence,” "elevation of intelligence," “to 
see with intelligence"), testifies to it. Joseph de Guibert (1877-1942) called 
attention to this in his pioneering study, Spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus.? 

The direct relationship with the divinity and religious vision understood as 
divine illumination were notions dangerously close to alumbradismo. The first 
version of the Spiritual Exercises, which Loyola wrote at Manresa before setting 
out on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1523, contained reverberations of 
them. It was during this journey that he decided to dedicate himself to the care 
of souls, choosing for himself a life of active apostolate. Among the sources 


that seemed to have inspired Loyola during his writing of the Exercises we find 


eresia e ortodossia (Alessandria: 2011), 23-44, which discusses an actual process of self- 
censorship, leading the author to use the expression “historiographical Nicodemism for the 
early Jesuit histories." 

8 Joseph de Guibert, La spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus. Esquisse historique (Rome: 1953), 
14. On Cardoner's illumination as a true and proper alumbrado experience, see Guido 
Mongini, “Lo spiritualismo nella Compagnia di Gest tra dissenso e obbedienza. Le teologie 
gesuitiche delle origini,” in idem, “Ad Christi similitudinem," 134-135. 
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the Ejercitatorio of Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros (1436-1517), and also, as sug- 
gested by Enrique García Hernán, the Compendio breve de ejercicios espiritu- 
ales, written by a monk of Montserrat, a text which circulated in manuscript at 
the time.? At Manresa, Ignatius undoubtedly also met the beata of Barco de 
Avila, Maria de Santo Domingo (1485-1524), who is cited without being explic- 
itly named in the Autobiography since she was accused as a predecessor of 
alumbradismo.* From Maria, Ignatius seems to have taken an idea that recurs 
frequently in the Autobiography, namely that one did not need to be educated 
to speak of divine things. This was one of the accusations made against Ignatius 
in the Spanish inquisitorial trials. He had dared to converse without the requi- 
site theological background. 

Loyola’s contacts with alumbrado circles and with Spanish Erasmianism are 
familiar to us today thanks to the studies of Marcel Bataillon! and Luis 
Fernandez Martin, as well as the more recent research of Stefania Pastore, who 
discusses it in this very volume. We need not dwell further on this point except 
for what pertains specifically to the Spanish trials against Loyola. His return to 
Spain after the journey to Jerusalem coincided with the intensification of 
inquisitorial activity against all forms of heresy. In 1525, in fact, Inquisitor 
General Alonso de Manrique (1471-1538) published two edicts. The first was 
against alumbradismo and the other against persons found in possession of 


9 See Enrique Hernan, Ignacio de Loyola (Madrid: 2013), 102. But on the role of Cisneros in 
the first draft of the Spiritual Exercises, see Terence W. O'Reilly, “The Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola and the Exercitatorio de la vida spiritual,” Studia Monastica 16 (1974): 
301-323, reprinted in idem, From Ignatius Loyola to John of the Cross: Spirituality and 
Literature in Sixteenth-Century Spain (Brookfield: 1995). 

10  Forthetextof the autobiography, see Ignatius of Loyola, The Autobiography of St. Ignatius, 
ed. J.F.X. O'Connor (New York: 1900). As suggested also by Garcia Hernán, the 
Autobiography has to be evaluated with reservation. See Hernán, Ignacio, 10. Concerning 
the Autobiography as source for the trials, see John M. McManamon, The Text and Contexts 
of Ignatius Loyola’s Autobiography (New York: 2013), 57-98. 

11 In addition to the better known Erasme et l'Espagne (Geneva: 1991), which contains the 
essay “D’Erasme a la Compagnie de Jésus. Protestation et intégration dans la Réforme 
catholique au XVIe siècle” (2: 280-304) (published for the first time in Archives des sci- 
ences sociales des religion 24/1 (1967): 57-81), see now also Battaillon’s collection of essays 
in Pierre-Antoine Fabre, ed., Les Jésuites dans l'Espagne du XVI siecle (Paris: 2009). See also 
Luis Fernández Martín, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados,’ Hispania Sacra 35 (1983): 585- 
680; Milagros Ortega Costa, “San Ignacio de Loyola en el Libro de alumbrados: nuevos 
datos sobre su primero proceso,” Arbor 107 (1980): 163-174; Stefania Pastore, Un'eresia 
spagnola. Spiritualita conversa, alumbradismo e Inquisizione (1449-1559) (Florence: 2004); 
eadem, “I primi gesuiti e la Spagna. Strategie, compromessi, ambiguità,” Rivista Storica 
Italiana 117 (2005): 158-178. 
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Lutheran books. It is likely that after Barcelona, Ignatius was directed to Alcalá 
de Henares to continue his education because the spiritual milieu of that city 
seemed more congenial to him. Although there is no evidence of direct con- 
tacts between the two, we know that between 1527 and 1529 Juan de Valdés 
(c. 1509-1541) also resided in Alcalá. 

At Alcalá, Ignatius organized his first community. It included a number of 
female members. He also began to “conduct spiritual exercises and explicate 
Christian doctrine,” thereby for the first time provoking the attention of the 
Inquisition. He was denounced, in fact, by the anti-Erasmian Pedro Sanchez 
Ciruelo (1470-1548), almost contemporaneously to a series of accusations 
launched against the alumbrados of Alcala that led to a number of death 
sentences. 

Loyola was questioned by Juan Rodriguez de Figueroa (1490?-1565), vicar to 
the archbishop of Toledo (two encounters!?), and in November he was prohib- 
ited from preaching and forming conventicles. But he disregarded the order 
and in March 1527 he spent seventeen days in prison. In May, he suffered a 
third trial, this one brought on by the accusation of alumbradismo made 
against him by Matteo Pasqual, rector of Alcalá. On this occasion he was con- 
fined for forty-two days. The trial at Alcalá (three trials are usually mentioned, 
but in reality they can be considered as three phases of a single proceeding) 
has not been preserved in the original. Besides being incomplete, it is highly 
likely that the text which has come down to us has been tampered with. We 
suspect this because in the Autobiography there is an allusion to a question 
posed by Figueroa concerning Ignatius’s presumed converso origin and of con- 
tact between conversos and alumbrados. There is no mention of this in the trial 
records that have come down to us.!* 

According to the Spanish tribunal the emphasis placed on contemplation 
(visionary and prophetic) by the illuminati had a negative effect on morality to 
the point of assuming a decidedly heterodox character. The Inquisition thought 
that it could recognize the same propensity for contemplation even in 
Ignatius's preaching at Alcalá. Figueroa also investigated the role of spiritual 
director, which Ignatius had assumed in regard to doña Teresa de Cárdenas, 
but without turning up any suggestion of heterodoxy. Ignatius was released 


12 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 57. 

13 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 58-59. 

14 The incomplete transcriptions are in Font. doc., 319-349. See also José Luis González 
Novalin, “La Inquisición y la Compañía de Jesús, Anthologica Annua 37 (1990): 11-56. 
Ortega Costa sustains in his “San Ignacio de Loyola en el Libro de Alumbrados” that if the 
Libro should turn up we would also have Ignatius's first trial. 
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from prison without being condemned for any heresy, but he and the students 
who had gathered about him were ordered “not to discuss matters pertaining 
to the faith for four years, not until they had progressed in their studies, because 
they were unlettered.” In reality the available trial records differ from what is 
stated in the Autobiography, since Ignatius was ordered to refrain from preach- 
ing or doctrinal teaching for three years. Subsequently, he would be permitted 
to do so but only at the pleasure of the bishop of the place. If he failed to abide 
by these dispositions he would be excommunicated. Thus, permission was not 
tied to an educational degree, as Ignatius seems to have understood the injunc- 
tion. Moreover, the prohibition extended well beyond the city of Alcala. 

After his three trials Ignatius moved to Salamanca. In the course of a collo- 
quy at the Dominican convent of San Esteban he was invited to present his 
ideas before Fray Nicolas de Santo Tomas who some years before had been 
among the accusers of Antonio de Medrano. Medrano had been tried by the 
Inquisition principally for having sustained that “God had revealed certain 
things and revelations to him" [Dios le revelaba ciertas cosas e revelaciones|].!6 
Enrique García Hernán has observed that “in a sense Ignatius put himself vol- 
untarily in the mouth of the wolf?” since he had come to the center of an anti- 
Erasmian, anti-alumbrado circle. Melchor Cano (1509-1560), who became one 
of the fiercest opponents of Ignatius and the Society of Jesus, may also have 
been present. At the colloquy in the convent of San Esteban, Ignatius was not 
inclined to respond to his interlocutors. He was convinced that he should speak 
only, if they wanted him to, with episcopal officials. He saw them as the sole 
authorities to which he needed to offer an explanation. He was again detained 
and denounced to the inquisitorial court together with his companions Calixto 
de Saa and Juan de Arteaga. Sancho González de Frías, a lawyer, visited the two 
in prison and questioned them separately. The rendering of judgment was then 
entrusted to Alonso Gómes de Paradinas, assisted by Frías (the most well dis- 
posed towards Ignatius), Hernán Rodríguez de San Isidoro, and Francisco Frías. 

The discussion at San Esteban had focused on a number of points in the 
Spiritual Exercises and especially on the distinction between venial and mortal 
sin as expounded in the “examination of conscience.” The inquisitor's accusa- 
tions were directed especially against the practices of frequent confession and 
communion, encouraged by Ignatius, practices suspected of agreeing with 
ideas advocated by Juan de Avila (1499-1569). Avila too had been at Alcala 
between 1526 and 1527. Similarly, he would be accused on these grounds in a 


15 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 62. 
16 Hernan, Ignacio, 155. 
17 Hernán, Ignacio, 155-156. 
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trial instituted against him some years later by the tribunal of Córdoba. 
Inquisitorial fears about a link between the two men continued over the years, 
demonstrated by the placing on the Index of writings by Jesuits of the first 
generation who were connected with Ávila's movement. Among them was the 
future superior general of the order Francisco de Borja (1510-1572) and the 
“New” Christian Gaspar de Loarte (1498-1578). 

Once again, the basis of inquisitorial fears was the direct relationship 
between the worshiper and the “Lord,” as advocated by Ignatius in his Exercises. 
In Melchor Cano's words this interior consultation with God smacked of the 
heresy of the alumbrados, who in all things human and divine, communing 
with God directly for the gift of counsel that all the just possess, thought to be 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit in all their consultations; and so in effect and 
practice they excluded the counsel of learned men, or at least held it to be 
irrelevant. Basically this is what some Lutherans have believed.!9 

Ignatius was exonerated from every charge in this trial as well, but he was 
prohibited from discussing the questions of venial and mortal sin until he had 
progressed further in his theological studies. The fact that to some degree 
Ignatius rejected the authority of professional theologians continued to fuel 
the polemic in Spain even after he left for France. Witness the Censure of the 
Spiritual Exercises by another Dominican, Tomás Pedroche, who in 1553 wrote 
that “if this doctrine is not one of the illuminated and the abandoned, I would 
like to consider one of them, and compare it with that other and see how close 
are one to another."? The co-involvement of men and women in the apostolic 
work was another aspect of Ignatius's activity of which the Inquisition disap- 
proved. The fact that he had a following even in Salamanca is shown by the fact 
that while he was incarcerated (in the civic and not inquisitorial prison) he 
continued to receive visitors, including the Erasmian humanist Francisco de 
Mendoza y Bobadilla (1508-1566) and that “he continued with his exercises to 
speak with God.7? Guido Mongini suggests that it was precisely the trials 
experienced by Ignatius in Spain and the polemics provoked by the Spiritual 
Exercises that led him to develop “a peculiar language, deeply anonymous and 
anodyne—a common parlance, introduced in a specific ‘way of speaking’ 


18 Melchor Cano, Censura, in Fermin Caballero, Conquenses illustres. II. Vida del Ill.mo 
Melchor Cano (Madrid: 1871), 557, a work highlighted by Guido Mongini, “Dalle pie devozi- 
oni all'illuminazione interiore. Direzione spirituale ed esperienza religiosa negli Esercizi 
spirituali di Ignazio di Loyola,’ in Idem, “Ad Christum similitudinem," 123. 

19 Tomás Pedroche, Censura [...] contra los exercicios del P.M. Ignacio, in Chron. VI, III, 510: “Si 
esta doctrina no es de dexanos y alumbrados, querría ver una que fuesse dellos, para cote- 
jarla con esta y ver cuanta distancia ay de la una a la otra." 

20 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 67 
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[modo de hablar] proper to the Jesuits—thanks to which he could dissimulate 
the most controversial and radical aspects of his religious message. Thus dis- 
guised the devout Jesuit experience was expressed first of all in the Exercises 
[...] couched in cautious and devout forms, disseminated in deferential and 
obedient terms before the hierarchies of the Church.”2! 

It is certain that after the events of Salamanca, Ignatius decided to leave for 
Paris to study at the Sorbonne. The choice was undoubtedly dictated by the 
desire to undertake, at thirty-seven years of age, a regular course of instruction. 
But we cannot exclude that he also felt a definite irritation towards the inquisi- 
torial sentence, which had forbidden him from preaching, an injunction which 
he did not intend to obey. The text of the Autobiography reads: “The pilgrim 
said that he would do everything commanded by the sentence, without accept- 
ing it. In fact, without condemning him in anything, they sealed his mouth so 
that he would not assist his fellow man in any way that he could.”22 


The French Trial 


The years Ignatius spent in Paris, where he arrived on 3 February 1528, was a 
time of learning as well as of important encounters with Pierre Favre, Francis 
Xavier, Simão Rodrigues, Diego Lainez, Alfonso Salmerón, and Nicolás 
Bobadilla. Laínez, Salmerón, and Bobadilla had left Spain precipitously in 1532 
when the trials against alumbradismo began. It was with these three compan- 
ions that Ignatius on August 15, 1534, at Montmartre, pronounced the two vows 
of poverty and chastity. It was their intention to travel to the Holy Land or, if 
that proved impossible, present themselves before the pope and pledge their 
obedience. This, in a nutshell, was the origin of the fourth vow, obedience to 
the pope circa missions, which will distinguish the Society. The drafting of the 
famous “Rules for Thinking with the Church” where Ignatius, with some ambi- 
guity, stated that “we must always call black what the Church says is black, 
even if it should appear white to our eyes,” also dates to the Parisian years. But 
further on, instead, he urged caution in preaching the question of predestina- 
tion, using tones that recalled the theories, which sometimes deviated from 
orthodoxy, of Ambrogio Catarino (1484-1553).?3 


21 Mongini, “Ad Christum similitudinem,” 124-125. 

22 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography. 

23 On the difficult relationship with Catarino, see Giorgio Caravale, “Ambrogio Catarino 
Politi e i primi gesuiti,” Rivista Storica Italiana 117 (2005): 80-109; idem, Sulle tracce 
dell'eresia. Ambrogio Catarino Politi (1484-1553) (Florence: 2007). 
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Between May and June 1529, Ignatius once again began to give his exercises, 
bringing renewed suspicion on himself, especially from the anti-Erasmian 
Pedro Ortiz. The latter feared Ignatius's ascendancy over some young Spanish 
students on whom he imposed the Exercises, even though, as a simple student 
of philosophy, Ignatius lacked the required theological preparation. The men- 
tion by Ignatius (in his letters, in the Autobiography, and confirmed by Juan 
Alfonso de Polanco) that he appeared spontaneously before the Dominican 
theologian Mathieu Ory (1492-1557), future inquisitor and at the time a coun- 
selor in the Faculty of Theology at the Sorbonne, has been questioned since 
Ory had not yet been appointed inquisitor general. Itis more likely that Ignatius 
approached him in his capacity of inquisitor in the faculty of theology. Ory 
calmed Ignatius with his decision not to pursue the charges that had been 
raised against him. Nevertheless, the latter thought it prudent to disappear 
from the limelight. 

The early 15308 saw the further penetration in France of Calvinist ideas, 
even within the university. Ignatius, who had initiated his theological studies 
in 1533, urged his companions to move with circumspection in that climate of 
widespread suspicions. But the vow sworn at Montmartre on 15 August 1534 
brought renewed attention on Ignatius. He was denounced to Ory, who by that 
time was inquisitor of Paris (as mentioned by Ory himself in his testimony at 
the 1538 Roman trial, although Valentin Liévin was inquisitor general). Ignatius, 
around whom students had flocked, was being accused of wanting to found “a 
new sect” Ory's first question sought to establish whether in the past Ignatius 
had appeared before other tribunals regarding questions of the faith. He 
replied that at Alcalá he had been denounced “concerning a new manner of 
living.” It was clear to him that this was the basic reason why since 1527 he had 
become a target of the Inquisition.?* He avoided mentioning the accusation 
made against him at Salamanca. Ory did not find heretical notions in Ignatius 
but, in connection with the Spanish accusations, informed him that he and his 
companions “could not introduce a new way of living” without obtaining papal 
approval.?5 It appears that at this point Ignatius, who was about to leave for 
Spain, asked Ory for a document certifying his orthodoxy. García Hernán sug- 
gests that Ignatius made the request not in 1535 when he was in Paris but rather 
in 1537. At this point Ignatius was in Venice where, once again, he had to answer 
to one more tribunal of the faith. Another discrepancy emerges since Ory does 
not seem to have asked Ignatius for a copy of the Spiritual Exercises so that he 
might examine it, while in the Autobiography Ignatius writes that in 1535 


24 Quoted in Hernán, Ignacio, 195-196. 
25 Font. doc., 544-555. 
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he had turned in a manuscript draft of the Exercises to an inquisitor.26 Almost 
certainly this is not the case of two trials but rather of two distinct phases of 
the same trial. The hasty departure from France has perplexed scholars. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to escape the impression that, although Ory had 
exonerated Ignatius, it was inquisitorial pressure that had persuaded the latter 
to get out of Paris. It appeared increasingly difficult there to pursue a 
communal life as the project had been evolving since the oath taken at 
Montmartre. 


The Italian Trials: Venice and Rome 


After leaving France and a brief period in Spain, in 1536 Ignatius met up with 
his companions in Venice. They remained there for the next two years making 
definite plans for the establishment of the Society and renouncing the idea of 
traveling to the Holy Land. Along with prayer, Ignatius and his companions, all 
of whom had been ordained priests in 1537 (except for Pierre Favre, ordained 
in 1534), initiated the original nucleus of so-called “ministries” of the order: 
they busied themselves with the sick, visited prisons, and gave catechetical 
instruction, living that life of “serving God in the world” which, often misun- 
derstood, aroused some of the harshest criticism against the Society of Jesus. 
Loyola’s encounter with Gian Pietro Carafa (1476-1559), bishop of Chieti, 
founder of the Theatine order and future pope dates to these years. Carafa’s 
dislike for Loyola may have emanated from the latter’s doubts about the 
Theatins and their scarce bent to the ministry of charity.27 

When Loyola began to preach in Venice, the manner in his proceeding once 
again attracted attention, especially among Spaniards residing there, such as 
Miguel de Landívar (servant of Juan de la Peña), whose suspicions were stoked 
also by Ignatius's association with Diego de Eguía and Antonio Aries who were 
suspected of alumbradismo. Rumors also circulated that Ignatius had been 
burned in effigy in Spain and Paris, clear signs of the dangers lurking in his 
preaching. Troubled by this campaign to defame him, in June 1537 Ignatius 
wrote to Thomas Laurent in Paris to obtain certification of his orthodoxy which 


26 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography. 

27 See Georges Bottereau, “La ‘lettre’ d'Ignace de Loyola à Gian Pietro Carafa,” AHSI 44 (1975): 
139-152; Peter A. Quinn, “Ignatius Loyola and Gian Pietro Carafa: Catholic Reformers at 
Odds,” The Catholic Historical Review 67/3 (1981): 386-400; John W. O’ Malley, The First 
Jesuits (Cambridge, MA: 1993), 307: “Carafa probably resented what seems to have been 
unsolicited advice from Ignatius about the Theatins and about Carafa’s own style of life.” 
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FIGURE 4.2 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “Returning to Italy, at Venice he 
welcomes the companions from France, and together with them is inducted into the 
priesthood; the [ordaining] bishop was so filled with heavenly delight that he forsaw 
in these new priests naught but something divine" (transl. by James P.M. Walsh). 
Compare Acts, 93 and Ribadeneyra’s Vida, 254—255. Engraving 49, Vita beati P. 
Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 

COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http://www.bc 
.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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had been examined by the French tribunal. The accusations now lodged 
against Ignatius led to still another trial, this one before the court of the papal 
legate to Venice Geronimo Varallo, who was represented by his vicar general 
“in spiritualibus," Gaspare Dotti. Despite the ongoing judicial proceedings, on 
5 July Varallo granted Ignatius permission to preach and the latter traveled to 
Vicenza where the bishop, Cardinal Nicola Ridolfi, was celebrated for his 
anti-heretical activities. On 6 September 1537, even before the promulgation 
of his sentence in Venice, Ignatius was once again interrogated in Vicenza— 
and exonerated—by the episcopal vicar Geronimo de Zilioli. Ignatius now 
returned to Venice and on 13 October obtained yet one more favorable sen- 
tence, which he would preserve along with all the other previous attestations 
of his “good faith.”28 The fact that Ignatius carried with him on his travels the 
favorable judgments pronounced at his various inquisitorial trials is clear 
evidence of the insecurity he felt whether he had overcome once and for all 
doubts about the orthodoxy of his preaching and of his Spiritual Exercises. 
After the Venetian sentence, Ignatius deemed that he could no longer delay 
going to Rome to seek approval for his Society, which ever more distinctly 
was taking on the features of a new religious order. The trial Ignatius experi- 
enced in Rome, which Jesuit historiography has defined as the most blatant 
of the “persecutions” suffered by Ignatius and his followers, once again drew 
attention to the Spiritual Exercises and the accusations of alumbradismo. But 
what aroused the greatest suspicion was the fact that in Rome, as elsewhere 
where the group had sojourned previously, Loyola and his companions not 
only preached and performed the works of an active apostolate, but also had 
begun to attract new recruits. Basically, they were accused of having founded 
a new religious order without obtaining papal approval, an order that dan- 
gerously resembled not only alumbradismo but also the doctrines of the 
Italian spirituali, with whom they also seemed to have in common a “manner 
of proceeding.” As Guido Mongini has underlined, even though Ignatius 
insisted in emphasizing the perfect orthodoxy of his thought, just as obvi- 
ously the original Jesuit message also revealed certain diffidence towards 
Scholastic theology.?? The importance placed by Ignatius on interior enlight- 
enment and the conviction that a sort of gradualism existed in the spiritual 
experience exemplified this. 


28 “Copia de la sentencia de Venecia,” in Font. doc., 537. 

29 Even when Ignatius sent Lainez and Salmerón to the Council of Trent he was pursuing a 
theological path of mediation endeavoring not to upset anyone. See Epp. ign. I, 22 and 387. 
See Sabina Pavone, “Preti riformati e riforma della Chiesa: I gesuiti al concilio di Trento,’ 
Rivista Storica Italiana 117 (2005): 110-134. 
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The so-called “persecution” got underway in May 1538. The Society's 
sources argue that the campaign of defamation originated with the Jesuits' 
denunciations of the philo-Lutheran preaching of Agostino Mainardi (1482- 
1563). Actually, contacts between Loyola's circle and the Augustinian cleric 
can be dated to 1537, when the first Jesuits were moving between Siena and 
Venice, and it does not seem likely that in 1538 the trial had been occasioned 
by Mainardi's accusations. We know that it was Ignatius himself who asked 
for a regular trial to be instituted in the court of Benedetto Corvesini, the 
governor of Rome, so as to expunge any suspicion against himself.30 It appears 
that the governor himself, prompted by Gian Pietro Carafa, had proposed a 
sort of arrangement to Loyola: if the latter would agree to desist from preach- 
ing, it might be possible to avoid coming to judgment. But Loyola was ada- 
mant that he could win full absolution. Thus, through his friend Pietro 
Contarini (1491-1563), he wrote to Gasparo Contarini (1483-1542) to try to 
obtain a true and proper judgment. Unfortunately, the pertinent documents 
and names of the prosecution witnesses have not come down to us. Even on 
this point Jesuit sources offer different hypotheses. The most convincing sug- 
gest that the proceedings against Ignatius had been provoked by Miguel de 
Landivar and Francisco Mudarra, a well-known apostolic notary (subse- 
quently incarcerated for heresy), and against Ribadeneyra by don Pedro de 
Castilla, administrator of the church of Santiago degli Spagnoli. Actually, an 
entire circle within the curia viewed Ignatius and his companions with suspi- 
cion because they rejected the traditional features of the older religious 
orders. This was the gist of one of the first anti-Jesuit pamphlets, the Novi 
Advertimenti (1564) by Bishop Ascanio Cesarini. As for the Spiritual Exercises, 
as reported in a letter from Ignatius himself to Pietro Contarini, they were 
considered “rude” and "gross," signs of “unhealthy doctrine" and of a “danger- 
ous” manner of proceeding.3! 

The accusations were to be collected between July and September 1538, 
while after 3 October the governor began gathering the evidence favorable to 
Ignatius. The witnesses he summoned in his favor, whose testimony is extant, 
include illustrious personages, some previously encountered and not all 
of them supporters of Ignatius, including Pedro Ortiz (Ribadeneyra's 
uncle), Gaspare Dotti, Mathieu Ory, Juan de Figueroa, Lattanzio Tolomei, and 


30 Archivio di Stato, Rome (henceforth AsR), Tribunale del Governatore. Miscellanea di atti di 
cancelleria, busta 7, f.147"" (“Supplica per chiedere l'istruzione di una inchiesta seguita da 
sentenza. Presentata al governatore di Roma il 7 luglio 1538”). 

31 Ignatius of Loyola to Pietro Contarini, December 2, 1538, in Epp. ign. I, 22, 143. In Latin: 
“indocti [et] rudes.” 
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Ambrogio Catarino.?? The last named attested to Loyola's commitment “against 
all heretics, ancient as well as modern.”33 Furthermore, Loyola asked his com- 
panions to obtain additional testimony from the diocesan authorities in the 
cities where they had preached. Thus, Bobadilla succeeded in securing a docu- 
ment certifying the orthodoxy of his sermons from the vicar general of Ferrara, 
Ottaviano del Castello; Francis Xavier from the vicar general of Bologna, 
Agostino Zanetti; and Salmerón from Francesco Cosci, vicar general of Siena. 
At the same time, Ignatius succeeded in speaking with Paul III. The approval of 
the new order could no longer in any way be put off. As Pierre-Antoine Fabre 
has noted, the crucial dates fall between November 18, 1538, when the Roman 
trial issued its sentence of exoneration,3* and November 23, the day Ignatius 
and his companions offered their fealty to Paul III. In fact, Fabre believes that 
the period between the sentence of 1538 and the recognition of the Society on 
September 27, 1540 with the bull Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae marks the culmi- 
nation in the process of finding their true identity on the part of the first Jesuits. 
It was the final phase in a long process that resulted in a request for definitive 
recognition from Roman authority?* It is noteworthy how in the course of 
events suggested by Fabre there is a sort of linear progress between the Spanish 
heresy trials against Ignatius and his canonization proceedings, a recognition 
of Ignatius's full orthodoxy. The process initiated in 1595, followed by beatifica- 
tion in 1609 and canonization in 1622, passed through the intermediary stage 
of the 1538 Roman trial, a trial that in a certain sense reverses the course of 
events and sees such figures Figueroa, the vicar of Alcalá, pass from accuser 
(in the Spanish trials) to witness for Ignatius (in Rome).?6 Moreover, as Fabre 


32 ASR, Tribunale del Governatore. Investigazioni dal 5 luglio 1538 al 10 gen. 1539, busta-reg- 
istro 12, ff. 16131647, 1827, 185" (witnesses for Ignatius); ibid, Tribunale del Governatore. 
Frammenti di investigazione dal 1538 al 1539, busta 12bis, registro 2 luglio-30 ottobre, 
f. 206" (witnesses for Ignatius). 

33 ASR, Tribunale del Governatore. Investigazioni dal 5 luglio 1538 al 10 gen 1539, busta-registro 
12, f. 162", The documents of the Roman trial are in Font. doc., 542—558. See also Marcello 
Del Piazzo and Cándido de Dalmases, “Il processo sull'ortodossia di Sant'Ignazio e dei 
suoi compagni svoltosi a Roma nel 1538. Nuovi documenti," AHs1 38 (1969): 431-453, and 
Marcello Del Piazzo, "Nuovi documenti del processo subito da S. Ignazio nel 1538, AHSI 89 
(1966): 133-140. 

34 Ignatius promptly sent a copy of the sentence to the Spanish ambassador in Venice 
Hurtado de Mendoza. The document was first published in Ribadeneyra's 1572 biography 
of Ignatius and reprinted in Font. doc., 535-537. 

35  SeeFabre's essay in the present volume. 

36  Pierre-Antoine Fabre, “Ignace de Loyola en procés d'orthodoxie (1525-1622), in Susanna 
Elm, Éric Rebillard, Antonella Romano, eds., Orthodoxie, Christianisme, Histoire (Rome: 
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also suggests, this is a biased option adopted by Jesuit historiography itself, 
especially by that conservative leaning scholarly enterprise, the Monumenta 
Historica Societatis Iesu in the first Madrid phase of its publication. There, the 
inquisitorial trials are aligned with the later beatification and canonization 
proceedings “so that the heterodoxy of Ignatius Loyola is both restated and 
exorcised by the effects of this serial placement.”?” 

The establishment of the Society of Jesus, authorized by Paul III, provoked 
considerable dissension within the Roman curia, in part because of the old 
heresy trials against its founder. The innovations Loyola introduced in the 
practices of the new order, such as the abolition of choral singing and a distinc- 
tive mode of dress for members of the religious family, stirred serious doubts 
and caused the Society to be perceived as a “hermaphrodite” order, as Étienne 
Pasquier (1529-1615) scathingly defined it in his Catéchisme des Jésuites (1602). 
It was neither secular nor regular. However, suspicion was also leveled against 
other new orders. The repression of the early Barnabites culminated in the 
Roman trial against Gian Pietro Besozzi (1503-1584) and Giovanni Melso.?8 

According to the Fontes documentales, the Franciscan Valentino Barberan, 
Mattia Gerardo of San Cassiano, and Giovanni da Torano were among those 
who accused Ignatius Loyola of scant orthodoxy after the foundation of the 
Society. In a memorial addressed to Paul III c. 1547, da Torano recalled how 
Ignatius “has been accused of heresy in many quarters [...] and trials were 
mounted against him in different places.”39 

Unanimously elected superior general for life on April 5, 1541, Loyola 
governed the new order with a strong sense of hierarchy, careful that head 
and members should maintain a tight, enduring bond among themselves, 


2000), 113: “Le procés romain de 1538 [...] apparait dans cette série comme le dernier 
acte de la phase des procés en hétérodoxie et le premier acte de celle des procés en ortho- 
doxie; procés de transition dans lequel la plupart des protagonistes des premiers procés, 
directement ou indirectement présents á Rome en 1538, apportent leur soutien au fonda- 
teur imminent, opérant le passage de la position d'accusateur dans la premiére série á 
celle de témoin dans la seconde.’ 

37 Fabre, “Ignace de Loyola en procés d'orthodoxie 115: “De telle manière, pour le dire autre- 
ment, que l'hétérodoxie d'Ignace de Loyola soit dans un méme mouvement rejouée et 
conjurée par les effets de cette mise en série.” 

38 See Elena Bonora, “I conflitti della Controriforma. Santitá e obbedienza tra i primi barn- 
abiti” (Florence: 1998). 

39 Quoted in Guido Mongini, “Per un profilo dell'eresia gesuitica. La Compagnia di Gest 
sotto processo,” in idem, “Ad Christi similitudinem," 49m3 (the essay had appeared previ- 
ously in Rivista Storica Italiana 117 (2005): 26-63. In Latin: “de haeresi in diversis partibus 
reprehensum [...] ac processus contra eum in diversis locis formatos." 
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s Ill Pont.Max . Societatis Lefu 
ab Ignatio oblatum postquam legisset, 
| DEI EST HIC, Socie = 
anno salulis 1540 - pe 


FIGURE 4.3 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “Paul III, Supreme Pontiff having 
read the [Formula of the] Institute of the Society of Jesus proposed by Ignatius says, 
The finger of God is here, and confirms the Society in the year of salvation 1540” 
(transl. by James P.M. Walsh). Compare Ribadeneyra's Vida, 308—311. Engraving 56, 
Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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FIGURE 4.4 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “Though unwilling and for a long 
time resisting, he is elected General; and in the church of St. Paul, which is visited 
outside the City, he binds himself and his society by a solemn fourth vow to the 
Roman Pontiff” (transl. by James PM. Walsh). Compare Ribadeneyra's Vida, 
368-373. Engraving 58, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris 
(Rome: 1609). 

COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http:// 
www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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especially thanks to the fundamental duty of obedience, a hallmark 
of Ignatian and Jesuit teaching. In reality the Society long continued to 
manifest, even doctrinally, aspects more aberrant than what it wanted 
to admit. Formally, after 1540, no further legal proceedings were lodged 
against Loyola. 

As for the accusation of alumbradismo, Ignatius sought to minimize its 
importance with his famous letter on March 15, 1545, to King John III of 
Portugal (1502-1557), in which he asserted that he had no connections what- 
soever to schismatics, Lutherans, or alumbrados [por cosa alguna de cismáti- 
cos, de lutheranos ne de alumbrados, qué a estos nunca los conversé ni los 
conocí].^? Actually, the ties to that mystical current, even if scarcely touched 
upon in the sources, seem real enough if we carefully examine Ignatian writ- 
ings—from the Acta patris Ignatii to the Spiritual Exercises and the Spiritual 
Diary. Among the texts we find an important letter to Francisco Borja, dated 
September 20, 1584, in which, after discussing the special features of Jesuit 
religiosity, Loyola declares himself favorable to the substitution of tradi- 
tional ascetic practices with the search for interior illumination and other 
typically spiritual practices. Guido Mongini has pointed out the elusive qual- 
ity of the Society's ascetic usages, which, hidden behind such expressions as 
“the way of proceeding” and “the way of speaking, actually advanced the 
search for interior illumination as a goal for members of the order: shielded 
by these formulae “a tenacious, illuminative nucleus constituted the heart of 
Jerónimo Nadal's teaching, evidence of the transmission of Loyola's alumb- 
rado inheritance.”*! What saved the Jesuits from the Inquisition was the 
gradualism with which they proceeded on their journey of illumination, the 
fact that they did not place themselves in opposition to the traditional 
devotional practices of Catholicism. Stefania Pastore also, as I mentioned, 
discusses the obvious contacts between Loyola and persons associated with 
the world of alumbradismo, considering the term—the one adopted by 
inquisitors—in its broadest meaning “of conceiving it as a restless and 
unstable mass, capable of shifting and bending in unexpected directions”* 
She stresses also how the call to a direct apostolate involving lay people and 
women, as proposed in the Spiritual Exercises, conformed closely to the spiri- 
tual climate in early sixteenth-century Spain. 


40 Epp. ign. I, 22, 297. See the discussion of this letter in Stefania Pastore's chapter in this 
volume. 

41  Mongini, “Ad Christi, 8o. 

42 Stefania Pastore, Il Vangelo e la spada. L'Inquisizione di Castiglia e i suoi critici (1460-1598) 
(Rome: 2003), 161. 
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Although it did not lead to any condemnations, the suspicion of heresy 
hung heavily over Ignatius and his early followers. Even after the commitment 
of the Society of Jesus to combat the heresy across Europe, relations remained 
strained between the Jesuits and the Inquisition despite some significant 
instances of cooperation. At issue were differing conceptions of the use of con- 
fession and the validity of the correctio fraterna in relation to the sin of heresy. 
The choice on the part of the Society to proceed in the fight against heresy 
independently of the Roman congregation was clearly formulated, but with- 
out rancor, even by Nadal where he wrote that confession was the first natural 
recourse for heretics. And even if the penitent should cling to his ideas, “Not for 
this reason should we turn to the bishop, but rather we should bring the prob- 
lem to our superior and ask him to judge what we should do and how we can 
help the person.”*3 Obviously, in some cases the Society “skillfully used the 
Inquisition and was not a mere instrument of it. In the most intense years of 
the anti-heretical battle it seemed to be acting in accordance with its own 
strictly internal logic and designs.”** Personages such as Diego de Guzman 
and Andrés de Oviedo—the former involved in the repression of Sienese her- 
esy from 1557-1560, the second, accuser of Fray Sisto da Siena (1520-1529)— 
themselves had ambiguous encounters with the Inquisition. This led Stefania 
Pastore to write, “As with Ignatius it is [...] difficult to position the new recruits 
on one side or the other of those flexible borders of orthodoxy, to consider 
them either victims or committed collaborators of the Inquisition.”* 

It is far from being our task here to deal with the long history of the relations 
of the Society of Jesus with either the Roman or Iberian Inquisitions. It should 
be acknowledged, however, that contact between these bodies was marked by 
conflict, not only in Europe, religiously sundered by the Protestant Reformation, 
but also in the vast missionary field where the Society was in the forefront of 
activity. There, Jesuits often were at odds with positions taken by the Inquisition, 
in part because of their interpretation of the missionary effort itself. At issue, 
for example, was theory of accomodation proposed by the Jesuits Alessandro 
Valignano (1552-1610) in Japan and Roberto de Nobili (1577-1656) in India. 
What Luce Giard in a fine essay of some years ago defined as the primary 


43 Jerónimo Nadal, Orationis Observationes, in Nadal IV, 726. 

44 Scaramella, “I primi gesuiti e l'Inquisizione romana,’ 156. For a synthesis of relations 
between Jesuits and the Roman Inquisition, see Sabina Pavone, "Gesuiti, Italia,’ in Adriano 
Prosperi, Vincenzo Lavenia, John Tedeschi, eds., Dizionario storico dell'Inquisizione, 4 vols. 
(Pisa: 2010), 2:665-669. In the same volume, see also Giuseppe Marcocci, “Gesuiti, 
Portogallo," 669—673, and Stefania Pastore, “Gesuiti, Spagna,” 673-677. 

45 Pastore, Il Vangelo e la spada, 166. 
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characteristic of the Jesuit identity, the so-called “duty of intelligence,”*8 
undoubtedly played a key role, beginning with Loyola’s own experience in 
defining an autonomous sphere of thought. In the course of the Society's 
apostolic work some of its individual members were inspired to undertake 
actions delicately balanced along that slim thread that separated orthodoxy 
from heresy in the complex evolution of the Catholic Counter-Reformation.*” 


46 Luce Giard, “Le dévoir d'intelligence, ou l'insertion des jésuites dans le monde du savoir,” 
in idem, Les Jésuites à la Renaissance. Système éducatif et production du savoir (Paris: 1995), 
xi-Ixxix. 

47 Some of these cases are examined over a protracted period in the volume edited by 
Fernanda Alfieri and Claudio Ferlan, Avventure dell'obbedienza nella Compagnia di Gesu. 
Teorie e prassitra XVI e XIX secolo (Bologna: 2012). 
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FIGURE 5.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “He chooses nine young men from 
the University of Paris and makes them companions in his plans” (transl. by James 
P.M. Walsh). Compare Acts, 82 and 85 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 228-231. Engraving 
39, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 


CHAPTER 5 
Ignatius of Loyola and His First Companions! 
José García de Castro Valdés 
Íñigo of Loyola, a Man of Relationships 


Íñigo was the youngest of eleven brothers. His childhood and adolescence 
were full of many diverse relationships. Surely the tower house of Loyola was 
frequently inhabited by more than a few members of the family, neighbors, 
relatives, or servants. Upon leaving for Arévalo to enter the service of Velazquez 
de Cuéllar (1506), Íñigo was forced to restructure his relationships from those 
typical of a closed, local family setting to a quite different one—that of an 
open, cultural, politico-administrative one, which courtly circles provided. 

The life change brought about in great part by his time of solitude and ill- 
ness in the tower house of Loyola, in addition to reading the Vita Christi and 
the Flos Sanctorum, provoked in him a strong reaction in the other direction. If 
his “mundane” past had been full of social relationships, his “divine” present 
would have to be inhabited by solitude and a lack of friendships.? From the 
time of his childhood, Íñigo knew he was a person with social influence, known 
in powerful circles and contexts, even far from his own land. As he points out 
in his so-called Autobiography, “To avoid recognition he left the town at day- 
break. He did not go by the direct route that leads to Barcelona, as he might 
have met those who knew him and would honor him, but he took a byway that 
led him to a town called Manresa.”3 His new life with God (or so he thought in 
the first days of his conversion) would be the opposite in every way from his 
past life of sin. Where and how would human relationships fit in now? 

In the beginning Ignatius lived with the internal tension between seeking 
silence and radical solitude, which even led him to consider Cartuja as a new 
home,‘ and the inclination to create relationships and human groups through 
which he could share with others his incipient religious experience and his 
first project of living and dying in Jerusalem. This inclination, an inalienable 


m 


Translated by Christopher LaFond (Boston College). 
Ignatius of Loyola Autobiography, 13, 35. 
Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 18. 
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The opportunity was presented to him to go to Cartuja de Sevilla, without revealing who he 
was, so that he would be held in less esteem [Ofreciasele meterse en la Cartuja de Sevilla, sin 
decir quién era paraque en menos le tuviesen]. See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 12. 
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part of his personality, led him to create “social nets” in diverse stages of his 
life. First there were the female followers at Manresa, known as the Íñigas; later 
the first group of companions during the Alcalá/Salamanca period (1522-1523) 
formed principally of Calixto de Sa, Lope de Cáceres, Juan de Arteaga, and Juan 
de Reynalde;5 and once in Paris, a small group of brilliant students who were 
fascinated by the Spiritual Exercises.£ These were preliminary attempts at 
forming a definitive group of companions. Ignatius tried “to preserve and 
increase” these first groups of friends that he was able to bring together, but 
something was missing. In the words of his secretary Juan Alfonso de Polanco, 
“This second creation, too [in Paris], like the first [in Alcala], lasted only a little 
while, all three later withdrawing from the path they began, though still living 
virtuously.”” 


The Consolidation of a Desire: A Group 


Ignatius’s third attempt at forming a group was the definitive one. In Paris, the 
first and smallest societas was established (Fig. 5.1). How did Ignatius arrange 
the internal structure of the group so that it would finally result in such a com- 
mitted common project? Various factors contributed to this. Firstly, Paris was 
where Ignatius spent the most time—seven years (1528-1534)— following his 
conversion; the time factor offered stability and continuity to the relation- 
ships. Secondly, the university context to which they all belonged favored an 
environment propitious for encounters, conversation, and shared spiritual life. 
Having the same studies and same professors encouraged theological affinity 
and similar ways of thinking. Polanco recounts that “although they lived in dif- 
ferent places, during the year they were now in one person’s house, now in 
another’s, eating together in kindness and looking after one another; whence 
was born much love for one another and mutual help and affection.’ Pierre 
Favre comments that “living in the same dwelling, we shared the same table 
and the same purse,’ and Lainez remembers “having a special love for one 
another and helping each other out in worldly things as much as we could” 
until “we finally ended up having the same desires and the same wishes.”? 


5 Barton Th. Geger, “The First Companions. The Continuing Impact of the Men Who Left 
Ignatius,” Studies in the Spirituality of the Jesuits 44/2 (2012): esp. 10-14. 

Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 77-78. 

Font. narr. 1, 179. 

Font. narr. I, 182 (55). 
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Favre, 493 and Font. narr. I, 104. 
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Thirdly, the group relied upon a clear and recognized leader, Ignatius, who 
from the beginning knew how to exercise a leadership that relied on a marked 
difference in age? and on a life experience that favored, through conversation, 
a collection of dynamic and fruitful relationships." Polanco affirms that the 
companions were inspired to follow “Íñigo's way of living” and “Íñigo's rule for 
Ignatius was “like a father to all his companions;"? “for he had conceived them 
all in Christ"? “The other companions always respected him as a father and 
they followed him as their guide in all things, and later, they elected him unani- 
mously as the superior general of the Society of Jesus.”* 

Among all the experiences that united the group, perhaps the factor that 
most contributed to giving it solid internal cohesion was the Spiritual Exercises. 
Ignatius oriented his first six companions in a rigid method, the result of which 
was to awaken the desire and confirm in them a decision towards the same 
horizon: Jerusalem. The exercises managed to put the members of the group 
in the same place—"in the Lord.” This “place” gave them an identity. Since 
before the official foundation of the order, Ignatius of Loyola had no doubt 
about what the name of the institution would be—the Society of Jesus. “Among 
them, they had no head for anything, or any other purpose, then Jesus Christ." 
The first companions understood clearly that they were not following a human 
leader, a “temporal king" though he be a mystic or a profoundly spiritual per- 
son (Ignatius of Loyola), but rather an Eternal King" and that they were merely 
his Society, a group of companions. This title was intended to make clear two 
typical characteristics of the identity of the first Jesuits: on the one hand, the 
inescapable protagonism of Jesus in the leadership and structure of the insti- 
tution; and on the other, the companionship among its members: a plural and 
diverse group around its only head, Jesus. Thus, on this issue of their name, the 


10 When he arrived in Paris in 1528, Ignatius was thirty-seven years old; Broét was next at 
twenty-eight, while Salmerón, the youngest of the group, was thirteen. 

11 Ignatius was an atypical student: among other things, he had worked as an administrator 
in the court, as a courtier in the service of the king of Castile, he had begged and made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and had had various encounters with the Inquisition. 

12 Font. narr. I, 183. Instituto: “determinación y modo de proceder, orden y regla de vivir”; 
Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana, ed. Sebastián de Covarrubias, s.v. “instruir” (Barcelona: 
1987) and Font. narr. IV, 303. 

13 Ribadeneyra, in Font. narr. IV, 303. 

14 Simão Rodrigues, Origen y progreso de la Compañía de Jesús, ed. Eduardo J. Alonso Romo 
(Bilbao-Santander: 2005): “4:tudo se fazia por seu conselho e parecer.” 

15 Ignatius gave the exercises to Favre, Laínez, Salmerón, Rodrigues, Bobadilla, and Xavier. 

16 Font. narr. I, 204. 

17 Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, 98. 
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Jesuits distanced themselves from the spontaneous custom that other religious 
congregations and groups had developed of linking the name of the institution 
to its founder.!$ The first Jesuits wanted the unarguable primacy of Jesus in 
their experience and in their charism to be reflected in their name, as if it were 
a letter of introduction. 


The First Companions Speak of Themselves 


In his early biography on Ignatius? Laínez omitted the references to any previ- 
ous companions until the final stage in Paris: “There must have been up to 
about fourteen or twelve companions in Paris, who through prayer had deter- 
mined to serve our Lord, having left all the things of the world [...]. The others, 
who were nine, we left in Paris to complete our studies.”2° The Jesuit of Almazán 
was not interested in Ignatius’s companions and friends. Not a word is men- 
tioned about the small group of Barcelona and Alcalá,?! nor of the “students 
and radicals doing the exercises” that Ignatius had in Paris (Peralta, Castro, and 
Amador) and all the problems they would cause at the Sorbonne. Lainez lin- 
gers briefly on the nine in Paris. He doesn't report their names and dedicates 
only one paragraph to them in order to comment on how they remained uni- 
fied and consolidated in their friendship.” 

More concise stillis Nicolas de Bobadilla. Inhis briefand late Autobiography,?3 
he practically leaves out the companions in Paris. He makes only a brief allu- 
sion to the vows on Montmartre and writes only a couple of lines about their 


18 Benedictines / Order of Saint Benedict; Augustines / Order of Saint Augustine; Franciscans / 
Order of Saint Francis; Dominicans / Order of Saint Dominic. One might have expected 
Ignatians or Ignationists / Order of Saint Ignatius. 

19 Epistola Patris Laynez de P. Ignacio (Bononia, 16 junii 1547), in Font. narr. I, 70-145. Italian 
edition in the care of Robert Maryks, Giacomo Lainez. Prima biografia ignaziana, Appunti 
di Spiritualità (Naples: 1996) and the Spanish edition in the care of Antonio Alburquerque, 
Diego Laínez S.J, primer biógrafo de San Ignacio (Bilbao: 2005), English transl. Antonio 
Albuquerque, Diego Lainez sj: First Biographer of Saint Ignatius of Loyola: His Life, the 
Biography, and Polanco's Narrative (Saint Louis: 2010). 

20 Font. narr. I, 100—102. Note Laínez's doubt: fourteen or twelve. 

21 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 23-26. 

22  Lainez highlights prayer, sacramental confession, communion, and studies, the vows at 
Montmartre, as well as the informal sharing and eating in the house of one and then of 
another, and the frequent visiting of one another as the ways that helped to consolidate 
them and keep them united. 

23 Bobadilla, 613—633. 
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journey from Paris to Venice, without mentioning any of their names. For 
Bobadilla, there seems to exist only Ignatius of Loyola (“virum sanctum"), the 
principal and only architect of the group project.?* 

With Jerónimo Nadal, the historical documentation begins to be interpreted 
theologically, positing and setting the life of Ignatius as the true incarnation of 
the spirit of the Society.25 The Majorcan, who had not been part of the Paris 
group, places Ignatius at the end of his days in a dimension beyond all his com- 
panions: he is convinced that "the way that God had directed him from the 
beginning of his conversion" could serve the rest of the Society "as a testament 
and fatherly teaching.”28 

The primary and fundamental concern with leaving the order on the right 
track in terms of its spiritual life and early identity was to lay out the spiritual 
itinerary of Ignatius, which would serve as a light for his followers. The other 
companions and their dynamic and religious support of the process of the found- 
ing do not fall within either the interest or the theological concerns of Nadal. 

Gonçalves da Cámara, editor of the text of the Autobiography "dictated" by 
Ignatius between 1553 and 1554, has a similar perspective; this is a charismatic 
text which the Jesuit tradition has come to recognize as highly and unques- 
tionably authoritative.?" In the text of the Portuguese Jesuit, Ignatius shows 
himself to beanindisputable leader, asin the episodes with Inquisitor Figueroa, 
or in those about the prison in Alcalá and Salamanca, always seeking the best 
for his companions.?8 

Itis worth noting that this text lingers on episodes like that of Peralta, Castro 
the bachiller, Amador of Biscay (77-78, 81), or on the final destination of the 


24 “Erant autem omnes novem socii, quia Mgter. Ignatius de Loyola expectabat eos Venetiis" 
(ibid., 615). 

25 “Et quod in Reverendo Patre nostro Ignatio verum spiritum Societatis nostrae imitemur" 
(“Adhortationes in Collegio Romano (1557), in Font. narr. II, 7; emphasis mine). Nadal 
insisted: “It has been nearly four years since I've been coming to you, Father, asking not 
only in my name, but also in the name of the others, that you explain to us the way that 
the Lord led you from the beginning of your conversion” (“Prologue 3*). 

26  "Utnobis illa expositio esse posset loco testamenti et paternae institutionis" (Prologue to 
the Autobiography, in Font. narr. L, 556—557): Testamento, later the heritage that the 
Society receives is the life of Ignatius and fatherly teaching, not academic teaching, but 
that of a father before whom the rest are like children. 

27 Font. narr. I, 357-504. The text continues to be enigmatic in more than a few aspects. 
What did Ignatius communicate to Càmara? What did Cámara's memory choose to remem- 
ber during those moments of communication? What did Cámara decide to put into writ- 
ing and, obviously, what did he decide to silence? 

28 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 55, 62. 
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FIGURE 5.2 “Ina shrine of the Blessed Virgin on the outskirts of the city, he and his companions 
bind themselves by a firm vow to further the glory of God and the salvation of souls 
everywhere, especially by a journey to Jerusalem, and thus zealously to attain the 
martyr’s palm—a vow they renew on the same date every year” (transl. by James 
P.M. Walsh). Compare Acts, 85 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 232-235. Jean-Baptiste Barbé 
and Peter Paul Rubens (?) Engraving 41, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu 
fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 

COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http://www 
-bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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companions of Alcalá, however it offers only a couple of lines about the rela- 
tionships with the first companions of Santa Barbara: “At that time, he spoke 
with Master Pierre Favre and with Master Francis Xavier, whom he later gained 
for the service of God by means of the Exercises” (82). Cámara barely consid- 
ered the companions in Paris (1528-1534), to whom he referred as “the com- 
panions,7? without having mentioned anything about them previously, not 
even their names.?? In his version, “the companions" appear as a secondary 
collective character in the textual plot, and at the service of the primary char- 
acter, Ignatius of Loyola. For example, in paragraph 85, Cámara uses the com- 
panions to strengthen the diagnosis of the doctors, and so justify Ignatius's 
journey to Azpeitia, in order to improve his health “the only remedy was the air 
of his native land”; thus, Ignatius allows himself to be persuaded by “the com- 
panions,3! making clear to the reader that Ignatius's return to Azpeitia is not 
due to a potentially less-than-virtuous desire (nostalgia, the “human” senti- 
ment of wanting to see family members), which would diminish the virtue of 
his character, but was due to the demands of doctors and at the insistence of 
his companions. We can say the same of paragraph 97 where Camara inserts 
Francis Xavier and Codure in order to fulfill Ignatius’s prophecy regarding the 
prudence with which they should deal with women in Rome.?? 

Camara had already established an opinion of Ignatius, to whom he listened 
and observed like a saint. In his Memorial, he projects upon him various ideals 
of perfection of that period: that of the Exercises, “which appear to have been 
first planted in his soul”; that of the great book of devotion of the period “to 


29 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 85, 86, 90, 95, 98. 

30 Paragraph 95 serves as an example, when Ignatius, being in Vicenza learned that one of 
his companions, who was in Bassano, was ill and near death, and he was himself at that 
time sick with fever. Even so, he took to the road. Twice the companion is referred to, 
avoiding the mention of the name of Simão Rodrigues, the ill man. The difficult and sad 
confrontation between the two Portuguese Jesuits, very relevant to the early years of the 
Society of Jesus, is well known. See Romo, 20; and Chron. IV, 7-9 [6-8]). 

31 “Ignatius leaves for his land also to deal with affairs of his companions.” See Ignatius of 
Loyola, Autobiography, 85; an argument refuted by Araoz in his censure of the Vida of 
Ribadeneyra. See Font. narr. IV, 942. “Who says I do not believe that it ever occurred to 
him (the journey to Spain for reasons of health or of his companions’ affairs). It remains, 
then, to tell the truth about the arrival of our father in Spain, an arrival that is related to 
Ignatius’s need to clean up his image regarding suspicions of being a member of the 
Illuminati” See Font. narr. IV, 940). 

32 See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 97: "Debemos estar muy sobre nosotros mismos y 
no entablar conversación con mujeres [...]. Y a este propósito, después en Roma Mtro. 
Francisco” [We should keep to ourselves and not strike up conversations with women 
[...]. And to this end, afterwards in Rome Master Francis]. 
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converse with the Father seems to be just like reading Jean Gerson, put into 
practice,53 and even the exemplary anthropological profile laid out in the 
Constitutions, part IX, chapter 2, “in which he seems to have described 
himself.3* 

With a great deal of this material on his desk, Ribadeneyra wrote the first 
official Vita of Ignatius (1572) and thereby set a definitive model and icon.?5 
The work of this Jesuit from Toledo immediately received the support and 
stimulus of the order’s authorities and became as much the model for every 
other biography of Ignatius of Loyola, as the transmitter of an image of what 
had been and what should be the Founder and Saint of Loyola. There was no 
Ignatius beyond what the Vita had immortalized. Ribadeneyra presents his 
companions briefly in chapter 4 of his second book, among all of them high- 
lighting Favre, with whom Ignatius “had a very close friendship.”3 It was 
Ignatius who in Paris “armed them with daily prayer and meditation on divine 
things.” For Ribadeneyra, the companions of Paris, under the baton of Ignatius, 
had achieved the construction of a community of friendship and affection: 


Seeing and conversing with each other daily as family, remaining in a 
most gentle peace, concord, love, and in the communication of all things 
and of their hearts. And they were even in the habit, in imitation of the 
ancient holy fathers, of offering what they could (according to their pov- 
erty) to each other; men of such diverse nations were of the same heart 
and spirit and formed one body of such agreeable union.” 


On this point it seems that Ribadeneyra may have had in front of him the pro- 
ceedings of the Deliberations of 1539,38 a text conceived of and edited in the 
first person plural with a marked social conscience, which attempts to high- 
light the protagonism of the group as a collective experience and which 


33 He refers to the Imitation of Christ of Thomas à Kempis, at that time attributed to Jean 
Gerson (d. 1429), chancellor of the Sorbonne. 

34 Font. narr. l, 508—752 [226]. 

35 The Vita Ignatii Loiolae was published in Naples in 1572; the Spanish version in Madrid in 
1583; the definitive versions, with corrections, in 1586 (in Latin) and 1605 (in Spanish). 

36 Font. narr. IV, 230-231. 

37 Font. narr. IV, 235 and 371. The first quotation corresponds to the Paris stage, the second to 
Rome (1541). 

38 Const. I, 1-7. This is a document which, in the form of minutes, records the conclusions 
that were reached by the eleven companions gathered in Rome during Lent of 1539, con- 
cerning their remaining together and binding themselves together by a vow of obedience 
to one of them. 
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completely avoids emphasizing Ignatius of Loyola: decrevimus, nostra voca- 
tione, scindebamur, offerremus, intelligimus, coepimus, convenimus...°9 

Throughout his extensive work, Ribadeneyra introduces references to the 
companions and also grants specific places to them, short chapters in the form 
of appendices, which don't affect the evolution of the primary character of his 
work.^? Perhaps at the time of its publication, the figure of Ignatius was already 
so firm that it was beyond any possible threat. 

When Ribadeneyra published his Vita, it had been sixteen years since the 
death of Ignatius. He had gone from being “Íñigo” to “Master Ignatius," then to 
“Father Ignatius" or “Father Master” and later to “Father Founder" with this 
process culminating in the category of "Holy Founder" At that time, the build- 
ing of the Society was well established, and the role of the companions in the 
process of foundation had been acknowledged. They are the receptors of the 
grace of God through Ignatius, already considered a saint who, with the powers 
he received, worked on behalf of the companions. Thus, they appear as neces- 
sary resources for the supernatural intervention of Ignatius, favoring his exal- 
tation even more so. In Laínez, the wishes and prophecy of Ignatius, perhaps 
projected by Ribadeneyra, were fulfilled in that he succeeded Ignatius in the 
governance of the Society;*! Laínez held Favre to be a “very spiritual man and 
a serious master for ruling, consoling,” but compared to Ignatius, Favre “seemed 
to him like a child who didn't know how to speak before an old, very wise man." 
Jay, for his part, while “Father [Ignatius was] still living,” suffering a grave stom- 
ach ache, gave himself over to our Lord “by the worthiness of our Father 
Ignatius" and was healed. Something similar happened to Bobadilla “in an 
intense heat that took him,” from which he was healed by handing himself over 
to Ignatius, by then deceased.* Francis Xavier, from India, wrote letters to 
Ignatius while kneeling, wore around his neck his signature and name “in the 
hand of the Father himself" and according to Ribadeneyra, “Against all storms 
and dangers, he armed himself with the shield and harness of the memory and 
name and intercession of Father Ignatius.” Cámara, for his part, observed 
Father Ignatius “because his mere composure and appearance lit him afire and 
burned him passionately in the love of God.”*3 


39  Seethe chapter by Pierre-Antoine Fabre in this volume. 

40 The mission of Francis Xavier and Simão Rodrigues in India (II, 16); the mission of Alfonso 
Salmerón and Paschase Broét to Ireland (III, 4); the death of Pierre Favre (III, 11); the pro- 
vincialate of Laínez and the death in Vienna of Claudio Jayo (IV, 5); the death of Francis 
Xavier (IV, 7). 

41 Pedro de Ribadeneyra, "Tractatus de modo gubernandi in Font. narr. III, 620—621. 

42  Ribadeneyra, Vida, in Font. narr. IV, 721. 

43  Ribadeneyra, Vida, in Font. narr. IV, 723 and 725. 
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The figure among the group of companions who takes a noticeable distance 
from this disproportionate protagonism of Ignatius of Loyola is Simáo 
Rodrigues (1510-1579) in his work, Origin and Progress of the Society of Jesus 
(1577).** This brief text dedicated to Superior General Everard Mercurian was 
begun at the University of Paris and insists from its beginnings in the coopera- 
tive dimension of that experience of ten university students.* “All those in the 
Society know how it had its beginnings and God our Lord began it outlining and 
ordaining it at the illustrious and great University of Paris.” In that university 
context Rodrigues projects his providentialist vision on the whole group: 


Also, all those of the Society know how God our Lord, through his great 
and generous mercy, chose ten men, French and Spanish, theologians of 
the University of Paris, in order to begin by them this new work; this is the 
way and the order that Divine providence brought together the first fathers 
at the beginning of the Society.^9 


Rodrigues insists on the action of God, and not so much on the leadership of 
Ignatius, at the time of organizing the group. Rodrigues's text offers the great- 
est extension and protagonism to the group of companions and shows how the 
process unfolds from decisions outlined and taken on by the group itself;*” 
moreover, conspicuous during all this initial time in Paris is the absence of 
Ignatius, whom he does not even name until the latter takes his leave of the 
group to set out for his homeland Azpeitia. 

On this point, Rodrigues is subtle. After clearly stating that the companions 
“felt his [Ignatius's] absence greatly,’ he adds that “they did not slacken in their 
holy purposes because of this, for all their hope and strength was placed in 
God.”*8 Rodrigues tries to make clear that the group was capable of functioning 
on its own without the “paternity” of Ignatius. Rodrigues says nothing about 
the time of the companions in Paris without Ignatius, nor about Favre's leader- 
ship, mentioned by Laínez as “[Ignatius] leaving this order to us and Pierre 


44 The text in Broét 451-517. Spanish edition in the care of Eduardo J. Alonso Romo (Bilbao: 
2005) and the English of Joseph Conwell (St. Louis: 2004). 

45 It was the father general who, after twenty years of exile, permitted him to return to 
Portugal. 

46 Romo, 48-49, and 55, my emphasis. God brought them together, not Ignatius. 

47  Itseemed to them, with the consensus of all, they agreed, they decided. 

48 Romo, 60. A thorough reading of the text permits one to interpret a veiled criticism of 
Ignatius when later he comments that each one of them was firm in his vocation indepen- 
dently of the decision of the others or that they were convinced not to look back, even 
though all the others might fail (ibid., 61). 
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Favre, as the older brother of all” which will be taken up again later by Polanco. 
Nevertheless, Rodrigues focuses on narrating the journey from Paris to Venice 
of the companions, again without Ignatius, who were “committed and confi- 
dent in the grace and providence of God,’ communicating an image of agree- 
ment, harmony, and common decision-making, just like during the trip from 
Venice to Rome, which was also made without Ignatius.^? 

But in this too, Rodrigues was original and went against the tide. The person 
of Ignatius of Loyola was, little by little, becoming an icon of what every Jesuit 
should be and an ideal of an institution that was more and more powerful and 
influential. With the passage of time, the institution was beginning to lose 
sight of the history of the person, to create in part a myth of a personality who 
could, to a greater or lesser extent, coincide with what Íñigo López de Loyola 
had really been. The life of Ignatius, and through him the life of the institution, 
thus entered into a process of internal and external “sacralization.” The histori- 
cal person of the founder continued to inspire and maintain the wake that he 
generated, but the wake also began to project its own wishes, values, and aspi- 
rations about the person from its past, hanging on him what at this or that 
moment, in this or that circumstance, the institution desired and wanted to 
be.5° There was (and continues to be) no better way of authorizing a theory or 
praxis than by making the founder say what is most convenient to hear at each 
historical moment. 

The fact is that the Society of Jesus, as far as its origins, history, spirituality, 
and mysticism are concerned, came to identify itself with Ignatius of Loyola. 
Without trying directly to obscure or ignore his contemporaries, the historical 
fact is that his companions ended up hidden— Claude Jay, Jean Codure, 
Paschase Broét—or rigidly stereotyped like Nicolás de Bobadilla or Simáo 
Rodrigues. The Society of Jesus was seen and interpreted as originating in and 
of Ignatius, as if God and his Holy Spirit had concentrated all their grace on the 
little Basque man from Loyola and little or none of their grace had reached the 
rest of his companions who were so close to him. Perhaps the only one who 
was saved from this conflagration was Francis Xavier, recognized by the 
Catholic Church as the patron of missions, but not so much because of his role 


49 Romo, 65-75 and 80-89, respectively. 

50 The pictorial or sculptural representations of Ignatius of Loyola through time reflect this 
present projection onto the past personality; as if each historical stage had imposed a dif- 
ferent set of clothing on Ignatius as a symbol of that what they wanted to project onto 
him, what they wanted to make him say: the cassock and black cloak of Ignatius the agent 
of Counter-Reformation; the chasuble of the priest and mystic in contact with the divine; 
or the bindle and walking stick of the pilgrim with contemporary aesthetic and spiritual 
sensibilities. 
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or support in the process of the foundation of the Society, which was small and 
insignificant, but because of his missionary feats.5! 

From 1540 on, the institution began to build a structure that seemed to rest 
on one single column, Ignatius, more and more disconnected from his com- 
panions. With their dispersion through Europe and India,?? the companions 
found themselves progressively disconnected from the center of governance 
and decision-making of the Society. The second Jesuits of Rome knew Ignatius 
in person, and outside of the Eternal City, it was Ignatius and his Society that 
was spoken of. 


Ignatius "Outside" of His Society 


Thus, the institution began to assign a disproportionate protagonism to its 
charismatic leader. The Society of Jesus has rediscovered itself, turning its gaze 
on Ignatius of Loyola, reinterpreting him and adapting him according to the 
needs and demands of historical circumstances and cultural contexts. More 
clearly since its Roman period, Ignatius stopped being a companion, a "first 
among equals” in order to be seen and interpreted as the unquestionable 
leader, enlarged and extolled. 

The prologue by Father Cámara in his Memorial also reflected this theology 
of foundation [teologia fundationis] implicitly: 


It is absolutely necessary that religious men who attempt to perfect 
themselves in their way of life apply much diligence to conserving the 
spirit of their founder and that a religious organization would continue 
in the purity in which it was founded, as long as this imitation from which 
God chose it at first persisted in it.5% 


The term "imitation" is not used by chance and is very likely an attempt to cre- 
ate an echo of what constituted one of the basic pillars of Western European 
spirituality in the heart of Devotio Moderna, the Imitatio Christi. For Cámara, 


51 Thus, we can say that Francis Xavier is not primarily an Ignatian saint, but rather a mis- 
sionary saint who was quite at the margins of the politics of governing, decision-making, 
and consolidation of the first Society of Jesus. 

52 Favre left for Parma, Spira, and Ratisbon; Salmerón and Broét for Ireland; Laínez for 
Parma and Venice; Bobadilla for Calabria and German speaking lands; Simáo Rodrigues 
for Lisbon; Xavier for Lisbon and India; and Jay for German speaking lands. 

53 Font. narr. |, 528. 
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Ignatius is before all else “the chosen” of God and afterwards the model to be 
imitated, and in imitating him, to follow Christ.5* 

Exalting in this way the person and the role of Ignatius, his first companion 
biographers and admirers were creating, without intending to, a dark cloud 
around one of the central aspects of the order—its community dimension— 
which had been expressed even in the name of the institution, Societas 
[Society]. But this never seemed to worry the institution very much. Even now, 
in the twenty-first century, almost 500 years after the founding of the order, 
some of the first companions who signed the foundational documents remain 
in the shadow of obscurity.5> This shadow becomes even darker if we explore 
the Ignatian and Jesuit historiography about other “second companions” who 
came a little after the first ones in Paris, but who had an unquestionable 
responsibility in the consolidation and governance of the first Society. 
Personalities so influential at that delicate and transcendental time of the first 
years of the Society of Jesus were, among others, Cristóbal de Madrid (1503- 
1573), Luis Goncalves da Cámara (1519-1575), or even Antonio Araoz 
(1515-1573). 

The classic work of Joseph de Guibert, La spiritualité de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Esquisse historique (Rome, 1953) marked a trajectory in the way of under- 
standing and situating Ignatius in the process of the foundation of the Society 
and in his relationships with the rest of his companions. Ignatius is, without 
doubt, the founder, and the companions are situated in the landscape of the 
foundation in function of their major or minor roles in the construction of 
Ignatius's project. Thus, in the second part of his work (“Historical develop- 
ment”), the “holy men” appear in first place, and in second place “the group of 
Ignatius's trusted men.” Among the first we find Pierre Favre, Francis Xavier, 
Francisco de Borja, and Peter Canisius, while among the second “on the first 
line are Polanco and Nadal” to whom are added Laínez, Salmerón, Madrid, 
Ribadeneyra, Manareo, and Doménech.** The rest of the Paris companions 


54 Camara continues with the allusion to the mimetic imitation that Brother John made of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, whom he went around always imitating and copying. See Font. 
narr. I, 529. 

55 John W. Padberg reacted to this absent-mindedness and dedicated an issue of Studies in 
Spirituality of the Jesuits 29/2 (March 1997) with the significant title: The Three Forgotten 
Founders of the Society of Jesus. For his part, William Bangert offered us Claude Jay and 
Alfonso Salmerón. Two Early Jesuits (Chicago: 1985). Alas, we still know little about Simáo 
Rodrigues or Nicolás de Bobadilla. 

56 Joseph de Guibert, La espiritualidad de la Compañía de Jesús (Santander: 1955), 127-145. 
Idem, The Jesuits: Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice. A Historical Study (St. Louis: 1964). 
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who were excluded from Ignatius's circle of confidence are not named and 
have hardly any relevance in the work of the French theologian.5” For De 
Guibert, the spirituality of the Society of Jesus practically coincides with the 
spirituality of Ignatius of Loyola. 

In El Padre Maestro Ignacio,59 Cándido de Dalmases confers upon him two 
titles—paternal and magisterial, which identify his relationship with respect 
to his contemporaries. Dalmases wants to not lose sight of Ignatius's protago- 
nism and presents very briefly the first six companions who made their vows at 
Montmartre on August 15, 1534% and more briefly still the last three: “three 
others were added: Claude Jay, the Savoyard, and the Frenchmen Jean Codure 
and Paschase Broét."60 

In 1982, the great biography written by Ricardo García-Villoslada titled, San 
Ignacio de Loyola. Nueva biografía, was published.*! The work of García- 
Villoslada reflects and exudes from its pages admiration and almost reverence 
for Ignatius. Four centuries after the Vita of Ribadeneyra, García-Villoslada 
maintains a similar perspective to that of the historian from Toledo, and his 
devotion for the Basque saint leads him to construct the life of an archetypal 
model upon the biography of a historical personality. The chapters "The death 
of the Saint" and “Father Ignatius is a Great Saint” attempt to lead the reader to 
the highest part of the personality of Ignatius, his holiness.9? 

This perception has reached even contemporary Ignatian literature, 
reflected in some less-than-fortunate titles. Ignatius of Loyola, Alone and on 
Foot by Ignacio Tellechea Idígoras,* although poetic and inspiring, highlights 
two traits of Ignatius's personality (solitude and austerity) that already from 
his time in Paris began to fade away from his own ideal of perfection. The title 
of Tellechea's book invites a disregard for the companions when it is Ignatius 
himself who, from 1523 onward, would be unable to do without them, since in 
those days the society, the group, had begun to be an inescapable priority in 


57  Paschase Broét has three entries in the index of names, Bobadilla two, Jean Codure one, 
and Claude Jay does not appear. 

58 Cándido de Dalmases, El Padre Maestro Ignacio (Madrid: 1979). 

59 Cándido de Dalmases, El Padre Maestro Ignacio, 100-101. 

60 Candido de Dalmases, El Padre Maestro Ignacio, 101. 

61 Itis new because Ignacio de Loyola. Un español al servicio del Pontificado (Zaragoza: 1956) 
had been previously published. 

62  García-Villoslada opens the book: “To my holy Father Ignatius of Loyola I dedicate and 
consecrate [..] with veneration and [...] with wonder, where he silently reveals his 
perspective.” 

63 Ignacio Tellechea, Ignacio de Loyola, solo y a pie (Salamanca: 1986); translated into numer- 
ous languages. 
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Ignatius's project. Something similar happened with Ignace de Loyola fonde 
[founds] la Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1974), the work of André Ravier where 
from the very title, one encounters a work founded by one single protagonist. 
The book has been translated into Spanish with a small change in the title, 
which has the result of intensifying even further the protagonism of Ignatius: 
Ignacio de Loyola, fundador [founder] de la Compañía de Jesús (Madrid, 1991). 
The person and the institution appear to be identified with the event of the 
founding.96^ 

We encounter Dalmases again in the article in pycj dedicated to the found- 
ing of the Society of Jesus. Four columns present a process that was at every 
moment developed under the explicitly highlighted leadership of Ignatius, 
“His [Ignatius's] intention and that of his companions,” "Ignatius and his com- 


na 


panions,” “the companions, gathered with Ignatius in Rome."65 Such a protago- 
nism on the part of Ignatius is reflected in the DACJ in the difference in titles 
that are attributed to Ignatius and the rest of the Paris companions. Only 
Ignatius is the "founder, while the other nine in Paris are “co-founders.”*f The 
interpretation of the foundation process has always placed Ignatius on a dis- 
tinct, higher plane than the rest of his companions. What happens is that the 
distinction and superiority have been so noticeable that the rest of the com- 
panions have faded into the shadows cast by the supremacy of Ignatius. 

This focus contrasts blatantly with the Ignatius of later years, as shown in 
the recent biography by Enrique García Hernán (2013), in which the compan- 
ions in Rome seem to have “snatched authority from Ignatius” and elected 
Nadal as the vicar general; “Ignatius appears stripped of power, in a pathetic 
personal situation,” “humiliated, sick, and powerless,” “he died alone, a pathetic 
figure in the eyes of any observer.’6” How does one explain these recent inter- 
pretations, which stand in polar opposition to the vision of García-Villoslada, 
for example? 

In 1993, a simple and direct title offered a new perspective in studying 
thoroughly the origins of the order, from what was the social aspect of 


64 Curiously, the first Jesuits reserved the term of Founder/Founders for the benefactors who 
contributed to the foundation of the schools or Jesuit institutes. See Estanislao Olivares, 
“Fundadores in DHCJ II, 1542. 

65 Cándido de Dalmases, Compañía de Jesús. Tres hitos de su historia. I. Fundación, in DHCJ I, 
876-878. 

66 “Ignacio de Loyola. Santo. Fundador y primer General de la cj,” in nuc I, 1595, but “Favre, 
Pierre. Beato. Cofundador de la cJ," in DHCJ II, 1369; “Broét (Brouay), Paschase. Cofundador 
de la cj,” in pug I, 552; "Codure, Jean. Cofundador de la cJ," in DACJ I, 833; the same for 
the rest of the Paris companions. 

67 Hernán, Ignacio, 434, 448. 
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its foundation, that group of students in Paris, as well as the many others that 
followed them in those first years. Thus, in the plural, The First Jesuits offers a 
new prism from which to see the origin and the first stages of development of 
the Society of Jesus. A certain “theology of history” underlies O'Malley's 
book, one in which the Society began to define itself and take on an identity 
not so much by setting out the life of the founder, as by carrying out actions 
and ministries according to a predetermined process. It does not seek to take 
away merit or value from the role played by Ignatius of Loyola in all this histori- 
cal process, a charismatic one (Paris 1528—Rome 1540), but rather to rescue 
the value and support of the first companions who with him pledged their lives 
to the same project. 


Some Challenges to Contemporary Ignatian Historiography 


But the inertia of hagiographic sensibilities over the course of more than 450 
years took Ignatius out of his appropriate place (the Societas) in order to boldly 
make him into the head of a body that already had one. Ignatius therefore 
came to be placed back into solitude at the beginnings, a solitude that had 
been so difficult for him to leave behind in his early immaturity. For sure, now 
a glorified solitude from which he continues to preside over altarpieces, altars, 
pictorial scenes, porticoes, and entryways. Because of this, Ignatian historiog- 
raphy has, to my way of thinking, various pending questions around Ignatius of 
Loyola and his first companions. 

In the first place, deeper knowledge of the primi patres is necessary. It urges 
us to work on the development of modern, critical biographies of each of 
them.® Without having this material accessible and available, it will be very 
difficult to know with any scientific rigor the role and influence that these 
founding companions had on the early development of the Society of Jesus. 
Excluding the enormous biography of Francis Xavier by Georg Schurhammer, 
and the large work on Diego Laínez by Mario Scaduto,”% we have no other 


68 O'Malley, The First Jesuits. O'Malley uses the expression “first Jesuits” in a broad sense, not 
to refer so much to the companions in Paris, but more to the first generation of Jesuits, 
from the founding of the Society (1540) until the death of the second superior general, 
Diego Lainez (1565). 

69 Primi Patres, the First Fathers, a monograph dedicated to the ten companions in Paris 
with a brief presentation of each in the form of a broad chronology in Ads: 59 (1990). 

70 Georg O. Schurhammer, Francisco Javier. Su vida y su tiempo (Bilbao: 1991); Mario Scaduto, 
L'Epoca di Giacomo Lainez (Rome: 1964—1974). 
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scientific biographies of the rest of the companions available to us. Not a 
few Jesuits from the first circle in Paris and the second in Rome remain in 
the shadows;” of some we know only through secondary references or insuf- 
ficient treatments that the Jesuit tradition itself has constructed with diverse 
interests.?2 

Secondly, I believe that it is necessary to resituate Ignatius in the context of 
his own Society, where he always wanted to be, and which is his historical and 
most certain theological placement. The evolution of the person of Íñigo, 
Ignatius, Master Ignatius, Father Master Ignatius, until arriving at Saint 
Ignatius, has progressively elevated the man from Loyola and distanced him 
from his natural and habitual place. Since the first interpretations of Nadal and 
Cámara, what we have called his “theologia fundationis” has come to identify 
the life of Ignatius with the foundation and development of the Society, when 
the second, while being an undeniable element of the first, at the same time 
transcends and supersedes it. This would lead us, based always on the histori- 
cal facts, to rethink theologically the foundation of the Society of Jesus and to 
elaborate a new spiritual theology of the Societas as a charismatic subject of 
religious experience, in the spirit of the Deliberations of 1539 and from the con- 
ception of the institution as a pneumatological reality, alive and dynamic in all 
the members of the body. 

Thirdly, I believe that I have demonstrated that a critical revision of the 
sources is still lacking, beginning with the most influential, which would ana- 
lyze the relationship of Ignatius and his companions and to what point the 
latter were used as secondary characters for the elevation of the main charac- 
ter, Ignatius. Traditional reference documents, above all the Autobiography, 
the Memorial by Cámara, the Vida by Ribadeneyra, and even the Sumarios by 
Polanco, are clearly insufficient, given the perspectives adopted for their com- 
position and the aprioristic purposes in writing these texts. A return to more 
societal perspectives (Simáo Rodrigues yesterday and O'Malley today) can 
help reorganize again the pieces of the puzzle. 

At any rate, with these previous steps minimally established, a chapter 
needs to be written about the “conflicts and misunderstandings” between 


71 Recently, biographies have been published of J. Nadal and J.A. de Polanco. See J. Nadal 
Cañellas, Jerónimo Nadal (Bilbao-Santander: 201) and J. García de Castro, Polanco. El 
Humanismo de los Jesuitas (Bilbao-Santander: 2012). 

72 See J. Vaz Carvalho, “The Rehabilitation of Simão Rodrigues sj," in The Mercurian Project, 
ed., Thomas M. McCoog (Rome: 2004), 421-435, and Mark A. Lewis, “The Rehabilitation of 
Nicolás de Bobadilla sy during the Generalate of Everard Mercurian,’ in The Mercurian 
Project, 437—459. 
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Ignatius and his companions, which attempts to show and explain critically 
some of the painful situations like the trial of Simão Rodrigues, the disagree- 
ments of Bobadilla, the tensions between Ignatius and Lainez, Polanco, 
or Bobadilla, the conflicts around Camara or certain complaints about 
Salmerón—real aspects of the internal history of the order. 

So, where to begin on this path? I believe that the abundant material con- 
tained in the letters of the first companions, direct and personal documents 
free of ulterior motives and divergent pressures, can offer new clues to begin 
deepening the understanding of the relationships that the first Jesuit compan- 
ions established. Paradoxically, the most personal and open source, the letter, 
continues to be conspicuously the least known. 


CHAPTER 6 
Ignatius of Loyola and the Converso Question! 
Robert Aleksander Maryks 


It is now a cliché, especially among Jesuit scholars, to argue for Loyola's sup- 
posed Judeophilia by quoting Pedro de Ribadeneyra's testimonies about 
Ignatius's desire to be of the same blood of Jesus and Mary. These testimonies 
come, however, from a closet-converso Jesuit—a revealing detail that other 
scholars have often failed to point out—who may have had an agenda in 
spreading this information and concealing other information, as he not infre- 
quently did on other occasions, when, for example, he attempted to mask 
the Jewish origins of Diego Laínez in his and Maffei's biography of Loyola's 
successor? Let us have thus a closer look at these accounts. 

Among many episodes of his spiritual father's life he collected for Ignatius's 
hagiography, Ribadeneyra recounted that 


one day when many of us were dining together, [Ignatius] speaking of 
himself about a certain topic, said that he would take it as a special grace 
from our Lord to come from Jewish lineage; and adding a reason, he said: 
^Why? Imagine that a man could be a kinsman by blood [secundum car- 
nem] of Christ our Lord and of our Lady the glorious Virgin Mary!" He 
spoke those words with so much emotion that tears welled into his eyes. 
This is something that deeply impressed everyone.? 


On another occasion, Loyola's hagiographer observed that 


on hearing our Father make the same statement, which I recounted 
above, he crossed himself and exclaimed: “A Jew?!” And he spitted on the 


1 See Robert A. Maryks, The Jesuit Order as a Synagogue of Jews. Jesuits of Jewish Ancestry and 
Purity-of-Blood Laws in the Early Society of Jesus (Leiden: 2010), 42-90. 

2 See also Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 217, who argues that Ribadeneyra falsified the account 
of Loyola's judgment on Erasmus's Enchiridion. 

3 SeeRibadeneyra Il, 375 and Fontes narr. Il, 476: “Un día que estábamos comiendo delante de 
muchos, a cierto propósito, hablando de sí, dijo que tuviera por gracia especial de nuestro 
Señor venir de linaje de judíos; y añadió la causa, diciendo: —¡Como! ¡Poder ser el hombre 
pariente de Cristo Nuestro] S[eñor] secundum carnem, y de nuestra Señora la gloriosa 
Virgen María! —Las cuales palabras dijo con tal semblante y con tanto sentimiento que se le 
saltaron las lágrimas y fue cosa que se notó mucho.” 
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ground at this name. Our father said to him: “Now, Señor Pedro de Zárate, 
let us be reasonable. Listen to what I have to say.” And then he gave him 
so many reasons for this that he really persuaded him to wish to be of 
Jewish lineage.* 


A much less-known claim of Ignatius's desire to be of Jewish stock comes from 
the testimony of Diego de Guzmán (a very close friend of the well-known con- 
verso Jesuit Gaspar Loarte), which was included in his letter to Superior 
General Claudio Acquaviva (1543-1615). He refers there to a Jew who served 
Pope Paul III and later entered Loyola’s community of catechumens, in which 
he established a friendship with Ignatius: 


Chatting with him one day, told him: “I, my father Ignatius, would prefer, 
if God were served, not to be born of this lineage, for these people perse- 
cuted and crucified Jesus Christ our Lord.” And our father answered him, 
“Do you want me to say what I feel about this? To tell you the truth, if our 
Lord would like me to choose this lineage to be born of, I would not 
choose other than yours. And the reason for this is that the Lord himself 
wanted to choose this lineage for him and to be son of Abraham and 
David and other patriarchs and kings; and of them was his most holy 
Mother, Virgin Mary, with her husband Saint Joseph, whom he used to 
call My Father’ And also the glorious Virgin, his mother, told him when 
they found him in the temple, Your father and I were looking for you with 
And hearing this response from our blessed father Ignatius, the 
New Christian remained very surprised and greatly consoled.? 


» 


pain. 


“e 


4 See Fontes narr. Il, 477: “¿Judío'?—y escupiendo a este nombre, nuestro Padre le dijo: — 
‘Aora, S[eño]r Pedro de Zárate, estemos a razón: óigame V[uestra] M[erce]d-—Y que le dio 
tantas razones para esto, que verdaderamente le persuadió a desear ser de linaje de judíos.” 

5 See ARSI, Instit. 186e, f. 355%": “Habiéndose catequizado en nuestra casa profesa (según 
entiendo), donde estaba nuestro padre, quedó con grande amistad y agradecimiento con 
nuestro padre y, hablando un día con el le dijo, “Yo, padre mío Ignacio, no quisiera, si Dios 
fuera servido, haber nacido de este linaje por haber esta gente perseguido y crucificado a 
Jesús Cristo nuestro Señor” Y le respondió nuestro padre, ';Queréis que os diga [...] lo que yo 
siento en esto? Yo os digo [...] y de verdad que, si nuestro Señor quisiera darme a escoger este 
linaje yo quisiera nacer, no escogería otro sino este vuestro; y la razón es por haber querido el 
mismo Señor escogerlo para si y ser Hijo de Abraham y de David y de los otros patriarcas y 
reyes; y de ellos nació su santísima Madre la Virgen María con su esposo el Santo José al cual 
llamaba ‘el Padre mio’: y también la gloriosa Virgen, su madre, le dijo cuando lo halló en el 
templo, ‘Tu padre y yo os buscábamos con dolor. Y oyendo esta respuesta de nuestro bendito 
padre Ignacio, el nuevo cristiano quedó muy maravillado y con gran consolación” 
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These three accounts of Loyola's Judeophilia should be juxtaposed with an 
account of an interrogation by the vicar general of the diocese of Alcalá, who 
suspected Loyola of crypto-Judaism, most likely because of his numerous con- 
tacts with alumbrados/Erasmists there, a significant number of whom were 
of Jewish origins.£ Loyola's secretary, Juan Alfonso Polanco—himself a 
converso—retrospectively narrated that 


when, after the time described, the Vicar Figueroa came to question him, 
and among other things asked him if he recommended observance of the 
Sabbath, he replied, “For Saturdays I recommend special devotion to our 
Lady, and I know of no other observances for Saturday. Moreover, in my 
country there are no Jews.” 


This text has often been interpreted as a testament to Ignatius's alleged Basque 
pride in his blood purity (vizcaino unfairly became a synonym of the Old 
Christian) and an expression of his “sixteenth-century Guipuzcoan soul,” 
which later would be spiritually transformed into Ignatius's desire to be a Jew 
by blood.? That conversion would have occurred as a result of the close friend- 
ship Loyola established with the converso Diego Laínez (and Nicolas Bobadilla) 


6 See Bataillon, Erasmus y España, 203-244; John E. Longhurst, "Saint Ignatius at Alcalá. 1526— 
1527,” AHSI 26 (1957): 252-256; idem, Luther's Ghost in Spain (1517-1546) (Lawrence: 1964), 
103-116; and DAC] 1:86. Interestingly enough, some historians omitted the question posed by 
the vicar general in their detailed accounts of Loyola’s trials in Alcala. See, for example, Paul 
Dudon, St. Ignatius of Loyola (Milwaukee, wi: 1949), 139-160; and Astrain, Historia de la 
Compañía, 49-55. The suspicion of Íñigo's converso background was raised not only by Vicar 
General Juan Rodríguez Figueroa but also by the inquisitors during Loyola's first trial on 
November 19, 1525. For the minutes of the interrogation by the Franciscan Francisco Ximénes, 
who testified in the process, see Scripta de s. Ignatio I, 600. 

7 See Fontes narr. II, 548; Chron. I, 37. 

8 See Rey, “San Ignacio de Loyola y el problema de los cristianos nuevos,” Razón y Fe 153 (1956): 
177; James Reites, “St. Ignatius and the Jews,’ Studies in the Spirituality of the Jesuits 13/4 (1981): 
2; and idem, “St. Ignatius and the Peoples of the Book: Historical-Theological Study of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Motivation in His Dealings with the Jews and Muslims" (stp 
Thesis, Pontifical Gregorian Univeristy, Rome: 1977), 122-123. To Rey’s list of anti-Jewish legis- 
lation in the Basque country, Medina adds another document, but he doubts whether Loyola 
was representing the same mentality. See Francisco de Borja Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola y el 
Mar: su politica Mediterranea,” Revista de historia naval 13 (1995): 3. For an interpretation of 
the statutes of Guipúzcoa by Américo Castro, see Benzion Netanyahu, Toward the Inquisition: 
Essays on Jewish and Converso History in Late Medieval Spain (Ithaca, NY: 1997), 4. 

9 See Rey, “San Ignacio,’ 178—179; and Reites, St. Ignatius and the People of the Book, 99. 
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during their encounter at the University of Paris? where all suddenly moved 
after their sojourn in Alcalá. 

Some Jesuit historians have also suggested that Ignatius's methanoia was 
due to his lack of contact with Jews." This might be true, if one does not take 
into consideration crypto-Jews and conversos (who were commonly still con- 
sidered Jews). Loyola was born just before 1492, the terminus post quem, when 
no Jews were allowed in Spain. However, in his story of Loyola's interrogation 
in Alcalá, Polanco may have employed a rhetorical device aimed to suggest 
such a development to his fellow Jesuits, from whom he suffered discrimina- 
tion because of his own converso background. Indeed, Polanco wrote this text 
during the last two years of his life, after he was removed from his office in 1573 
as part of Superior General Mercurian's anti-converso “house cleansing.” It 
contains Loyola's purity-of-blood-pride answer that is missing from both the 
paragraph describing the same episode in Polanco's much earlier Summarium 
Hispanum (c. 1548) and in what Loyola would narrate shortly before his death 
in 1556 to his note-taker, the converso-phobic Gonçalves da Cámara.!? A simi- 
lar rhetorical rather than fact-based defense of Ignatius's purity of blood was 
made by Jerónimo Nadal in his Apologia pro Exercitiis S.P. Ignatii (1554): 


Ignatius is a Spaniard from the foremost nobility in the province of 
Guipüzcoa in Cantabria. In this province the Catholic faith has been pre- 
served so uncontaminated and its peoples' zeal and constancy in faith 
have been so great from time immemorial that they do not allow any 
neophyte to live there. There is no record from the very beginnings of 


10 See Reites, St. Ignatius and the People of the Book, 123-127 and Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola, 3. 

11 See Rey, “San Ignacio,’ 177-178; and Reites, "St. Ignatius and the Jews," 6. 

12 The main source of the Summarium (see Fontes narr. I, 146-256) is Laínez's letter- 
biography requested by Polanco, which does not mention, however, the question about 
the observance of the Sabbath. See Robert Maryks, ed., Giacomo Laínez. Prima biografía 
ignaziana (Naples: 1996), 33-34. Loyola's so-called Autobiography “dictated” to Cámara 
mentioned briefly that the vicar interrogated him about many things, even whether or 
not he “had observed Saturday” (see Acta [61], in Fontes narr. I, 448). While writing the 
Summarium, Polanco was Loyola's secretary and likely gathered this information from 
Ignatius himself. Ribadeneyra, who was accused by Bataillon of “the crime of the hagio- 
graphic deformation,” concealed in his official biography of Ignatius this episode by 
reporting that nothing heretical was found during the process. See Bataillon, Erasmo 
y España, 207-208. Additionally, in 1585, Ribadeneyra censored this part in Maffei's Vita 
S. Ignatii, which made Acquaviva happy. See Fontes narr. III, 220. For the immense print- 
ing success of ibadeneyra’s Vita and its numerous translations, including the Spanish 
one by Ribadeneyra himself, see O’Malley and Walsh, Constructing a Saint Through 
Images, 14-15. 
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Christianity of anyone who was minimally suspected of heresy. This 
should have been enough to ward off any suspicion from Ignatius.!? 


Whatever the motive for defending Loyola's purity of blood, which may have 
been equaled with doctrinal orthodoxy, by his closest converso associates, 
Ignatius's positive attitude towards judeo-conversos— developed by numer- 
ous contacts with them before being processed at Alcalá—seems to be irrec- 
oncilable with the image of Ignatius being proud of his pure-blood lineage. 
Struck by these testimonies,^ some scholars even speculated about the 
potential Jewish background of Loyola himself. Kevin Ingram has hypothe- 
sized in his Ph.D. dissertation the Jewish origins of Loyola's maternal grandfa- 
ther, Dr. Martín García de Licona, who “was not just a merchant, [but] a man of 
letters and a financial advisor at court—that is to say his profile is very much 
that of a converso merchant professional" Consequently, Íñigo too would be 
considered a converso.'* More well documented and thus more persuasive is 
Ingram's argument about the converso stock of many individuals who sur- 
rounded Loyola in his “pilgrim years" the alumbrado sympathizer, Juan 
Velázquez de Cuéllar (d.1517)—chief treasurer [contador mayor] of King 
Ferdinand of Aragon (1479-1516), at whose court in Arévalo Loyola served as 
page for twelve years (1505-1517); I[g]nés Pascual from the Barcelonese mer- 
chant family and her pious circle that supported Íñigo's stay in Manresa, 
Barcelona, and Paris;'* his two roommates at Alcalá, Lope de Cáceres and 


13 Nadal IV, 825-826: “Est Ignatius hispanus, e prima nobilitate totius provinciae hipuscua- 
nae [sic] in Cantabria, in qua provincia adeo incontaminata fides catholica conservatur, 
antiquissime ea fidei constantia ac zelo sunt homines, ut nullum admittant neophytum, 
qui inter eos habitare possit, nullus post christianorum memoriam ex illis hominibus de 
minima haeresis suspicione sit notatus. Hinc fuit consequens nullam debuisse surripere 
suspicionis opinionem de Ignatio." For the discussion of the myth claiming there were no 
Jews or conversos in Guipúzcoa, see José Luis Orella Unzué, “La Provincia de Guipúzcoa y 
el tema de los judíos en tiempos del joven Iñigo de Loyola (1492-1528),” in Ignacio de 
Loyola y su tiempo, Congreso Internacional de Historia, ed. Juan Plazaola (Bilbao: 1992), 
847-868; and idem, Las raíces de la hidalguía Guipuzcoana. El control de los judíos, conver- 
sos y extranjeros en Guipuzcoa durante el siglo XVI (San Sebastián: 1995). 

14 See Rey, "San Ignacio,” 177-178. 

15 See Kevin Ingram, “Secret lives, public lies: The conversos and socio-religious non- 
conformism in the Spanish Golden Age” (Ph.D. Thesis, University of California, San Diego, 
2006), 87-88. 

16 Along with Inés Pascual, it was Isabel [Ferrer] Roser (future first female Jesuit) and her 
husband Pere Joan Roser, a merchant from Barcelona, who took care of Íñigo's financial 
needs. See ACA, DIVERSOS, Monistrol, Pergaminos, num. 1043; and Polanco, Summarium 
Hispanum, 2:45. 
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Calixto de Sá [Sáa]," the alumbrado-Erasmist friends there, his confessor 
Manuel Miona and the publisher of Erasmus, Miguel Eguía;!? and his financial 
patrons during the Parisian period, Juan de Cuéllar in Antwerp and Gonzalo de 
Aguilera in Bruges.!* Apparently, the court of the duke of Nájera and viceroy of 
Navarre, Antonio Manrique de Lara (r. 1516-21), whom Íñigo served until his 
accident-turned-conversion at Pamplona in 1521, also had converso ties.?0 

The alumbrado environment of Loyola's sojourn at the Complutensian uni- 
versity, which he later denied,?! has been more extensively studied by Ignacio 
Cacho Nazábal in his Iñigo de Loyola el heterodoxo— without assigning it a spe- 
cifically converso character.?? Besides pointing out the alumbrado sympathies 
of the duke of Nájera and analyzing the close relationship that Loyola estab- 
lished with the Erasmists, Miona and Eguía, Cacho has noticed the ramifica- 
tions of the connections that the converso brothers Ortiz (who were related to 
Ribadeneyra) had with the alumbrado circle at Alcalá. The accomplished 
Parisian and Salmantican biblicist, Pedro Ortiz (d. 1548), had defended his 
Franciscan brother, Francisco,? from the Inquisition’s accusations in Alcalá 
that stemmed from the latter's intimate spiritual relationship with the beata 
Francisca Hernández.?* She had found protection at the court of Velázquez de 


17 One wonders whether he was related to the converso brothers whom Loyola would later 
admit to the Society, Manuel and Gaspar de Sá (Saa). 

18 See also Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 57; Ignacio Cacho Nazábal, Iñigo de Loyola el 
heterodoxo (San Sebastián: 2006), 155—156; Longhurst, “Saint Ignatius at Alcala,” 254-255; 
and Bataillon, Erasmo y España, 215-217. Manuel de Miona (c. 1477-1567) from Algarve 
(Portugal) followed Loyola to Paris and became his confessor there. He eventually entered 
the Society in Rome in 1544 and worked later with Juan Jerónimo Doménech in Sicily. See 
DHCJ 3:2683. Miguel de Eguía y Jassu's brothers, Diego and Estéban, befriended Loyola in 
Alcalá and joined the (fiigistas group in Venice in 1537. They were from Estella (Navarra) 
and related by blood to the Jesuit Francis Xavier. Diego (c. 1488-1556) later became 
Ignatius's confessor. See DHCJ 2:1220-1221. 

19 Ingram, Secret lives, public lies, 98-99. 

20 Ingram, Secret lives, public lies, 88-89. 

21 See his letter to King John III of Portugal from 1545 in Mon. ign. I, 296-297, which is dis- 
cussed by Stefania Pastore and Sabina Pavone in this volume. 

22 See especially 149-191. 

23 Francisco, Pedro, and Juan (the secretary of Admiral of Castile, Farique Enríquez) were 
born to Sancho Ortiz e Ysabel Yáñez of Toledo. Francisco entered the Franciscans in 1521, 
where he achieved notoriety, but as a result of the endorsement of the purity-of-blood 
legislation by his order in 1525, he suffered discrimination. 

24 See Angela Selke, El Santo Officio de la Inquisición. Proceso de Fr. Francisco Ortiz (1529-32) 
(Madrid: 1968); and Camilo M. Abad, “Unas ‘Anotaciones’ del doctor Pedro Ortiz y de su her- 
mano fray Francisco sobre los Ejercicios espirituales de san Ignacio,” AHSI 25 (1956): 437-454. 
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Cuéllar, where Íñigo had served as page a few years earlier, before his arrival in 
Alcalá. In this town, Francisca Hernández had numerous followers, whom 
Loyola met. It was Pedro who accused Íñigo before the Inquisition in Alcalá 
and who would accuse him again of seducing students (his relative, Pedro de 
Peralta, among them) at the University of Paris,?5 but he later would become 
Loyola's defender and the Society's benefactor in Rome, where he functioned 
as the ambassador of the Holy Roman Emperor to the pope. Indeed, in 1537, he 
introduced Ignatius’s companions to Pope Farnese (Paul III), who gave his 
blessing for their never-to-be-accomplished proselytizing mission in Jerusalem. 
In 1538, Ortiz secluded himself with Loyola for forty days in the Benedictine 
monastery of Monte Cassino to offer him his Spiritual Exercises, even though 
he eventually discerned not to enter the Society.?6 Nevertheless, Ortiz advised 
his sister's son, Pedro de Ribadeneyra, to do so. 

If we combine the results of the aforementioned studies with those by 
Francisco de Borja Medina—virtually the only Jesuit historian who has seri- 
ously explored the socio-ethnic background of the early Jesuits—we can ten- 
tatively reconstruct a large web of Loyola’s converso connections before and 
after the foundation of the Society. Medina, for instance, has pointed out the 
link among the cities of Burgos, Segovia, and Medina del Campo, which 
Ignatius visited while serving at the peripatetic court of King Ferdinand (and, 
thus, his treasurer Velazquez), and his financial supporters—Aguilera, Cuéllar, 
and Cuadrado—during the Parisian studies. 

Gonzalo de Aguilera from Burgos was one of the major merchants and ship- 
owners in Bruges (the Spanish Netherlands). During his business trips to Paris, 
Loyola hosted him in his own room. A few decades later Aguilera would finan- 
cially support the foundation of the Jesuit college in Bruges. When Loyola, in 
turn, went to Bruges in 1529 to seek money for his bed-and-board expenses in 
Paris, he dined with the renowned converso Humanist from Valencia, Joan 
Lluis Vives, who was living next to Aguilera’s home. It is interesting to note that 
the account of this meeting comes from the Jesuit Juan Alfonso de Polanco via 
his friend and Vives's disciple, Alvaro de Maluenda (from the converso clan in 
Burgos, to which Polanco’s grandmother and her ancestors belonged), who 
happened to also be Loyola’s acquaintance in Paris. Aguilera’s wife, Ana, was 


25 One wonders whether this Peralta is the later converso master of the cathedral school in 
Toledo, one of the principal opponents of the Siliceo statues, described in Alexander 
Samson, “The adelantamiento of Cazorla, converso Culture and Toledo Cathedral 
Chapter’s 1547 estatuto de limpieza de sangre,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies 84 (2007): 823 
and 832-833. 

26 See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 96. 
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closely related to Juan de Castro, one of the first roommates and disciples of 
Íñigo in Paris. After earning his doctorate, Castro moved back to Burgos and 
entered the Vall de Cristo Cartuja near Segorbe, where Loyola visited him dur- 
ing his last trip to Spain in 1535.27 

During another fundraising trip to Flanders, this time to Antwerp, Ignatius 
was hosted in the house of Juan de Cuéllar from Segovia, who had moved to 
Antwerp and had become one of the most affluent merchants in town. He was 
likely related to Juan Velazquez de Cuéllar, chief treasurer of King Ferdinand of 
Aragon, to whom Íñigo had lent his services.28 The contadors family was 
known for its alumbrado/converso ties, as we have seen above. In the house of 
Juan de Cuéllar, Loyola was introduced to another merchant, Pedro Cuadrado 
from Medina del Campo, who years later would provide for the foundation of 
the Jesuit college in his little native town, where the converso Jesuits, the broth- 
ers Loarte, the brothers Acosta,?? Baltasar de Torres (1518-1561), Gregorio de 
Valencia (1549-1603), and José de San Julián (c. 1544-1605) also were born.39 

In the context of the converso background of so many individuals by whom 
Ignatius was surrounded before and during his sojourn in Paris, Loyola's accep- 
tance of Bobadilla, Rodrigues, and especially of Laínez into the group of disci- 
ples whom he attracted at the University of Paris seems to be quite logical, 
unless his disciples' Jewish ancestry was absolutely unknown to him. That may 
have been true with respect to Simáo Rodrigues [de Acevedo], whose possible 
Jewish ancestry still needs to be explored, but Bobadilla's and especially 
Laínez's converso origins were fairly known. 

Had Loyola's mythic anti-Jewish Basque pride been real, it is unlikely 
that the twenty-one-year-old Laínez would have followed Loyola up to Paris 
and thoroughly submitted to his spiritual guidance and apostolic plans. To 
the contrary, even though Íñigo had already left Alcalá by the time Laínez 
arrived there,?! Laínez must have heard about Loyola's troubles with the 
Inquisition, his forty-two-day imprisonment, his interrogation by the diocese's 


27 See Francisco de Borja Medina, “Íñigo de Loyola y los mercaderes castellanos del Norte 
de Europa. La financiación de sus estudios en la Universidad de París” AHSI 51 (1999): 
177 and 189. 

28 See Medina, “Íñigo de Loyola y los mercaderes, 186. 

29 See DHCJ 130; Enciclopedia Cattolica 1:228-230. For the discussion of Acosta's Jewish 
ancestry, see Claudio M. Burgaleta, José Acosta, S.J. (1540-1600). His Life and Thought 
(Chicago: 1999), 126-127. 

30 On other conversos who received training from the Jesuits of the town but returned to 
Judaism, see Miriam Bodian, Dying in the Law of Moses: Crypto-Jewish Martyrdom in the 
Iberian World (Bloomington, IN: 2007), 58. 

31 See Georg Schurhammer, Francis Xavier; His Life, His Times, vol. 1 (Rome: 1973), 205. 
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vicar general who suspected Loyola of marranism, and the contacts he had 
established at the university with so many alumbrados and/or Erasmists. 
Laínez chose to study theology not in Alcalá but in Paris, for he was driven by 
Loyola's “mysterious fluid"—his name only sounded like a challenge.?? In 1533, 
with his best friend, Alfonso Salmerón (1515-1585), he joined Loyola’s group, 
which was composed until then of Pierre Favre (1506-1546) and Francis Xavier 
(1506-1552) after having made the spiritual exercises under Loyola's direction. 

Although we can only speculate about it, it is quite unlikely that Laínez 
would have not revealed his Jewish ancestry to Loyola, with whom he estab- 
lished such an intimate relationship.?^ Laínez's family from Castilian Almazán 
(Soria) had been Christian for four generations, but the awareness of its crypto- 
Judaic elements must have been vivid in Diego’s mind, for his father’s sister, 
Luisa Laínez, was tried by the Inquisition of Cuenca in 1537,75 and quite a num- 
ber of his other relatives were actually sentenced for judaizing,3 a fact that 
Jerónimo Nadal may not have known (or concealed) when he defended 
Lainez’s family as exemplary Christian (just as he defended Loyola’s non- 
Jewish lineage): 


Our Father [Lainez], even though he comes from that lineage, he knew 
his parents, grandparents, and great-grandparents as good Christians and 
noble in the world; their customs, life, and privileges were such that his 
family was never known for the mark of its lineage or for the danger of 
inconsistency in the faith.37 


32 See Scaduto, Governo, 125-126; Feliciano Cereceda, Diego Lainez en la Europa religiosa de 
su tiempo 1512-1565 (Madrid: 1945), 47-48; and James Brodrick, The Origin of the Jesuits 
(Chicago: 1960), 1. 

33 Some scholars have claimed that he was of Jewish ancestry. See Jerome Friedman, “Jewish 
Conversion, the Spanish Pure Blood Laws and Reformation,’ The Sixteenth Century Journal 
3 (Spring 1987): 3-30; José Carlos Gómez-Menor, “La progenie hebrea del Padre Pedro de 
Ribadeneira” Sefarad 36 (1976): 308; and José Gonçalves Salvador, Cristáos-novos, Jesuítas 
e Inquisição (Aspectos de sua atuação nas capitanias do Sul, 1530-1680) (São Paulo: 1969), 3. 

34 Possevino makes this argument in his Bibliotheca selecta (Cologne: 1607), Liber 1x, “De 
Iudaeis, et Mahometanis, ac ceteris gentibus iuvandis,” 436-441. 

35 See Carlos Carrete Parrondo, Los judeoconversos de Almazán, 1501-1505 (Salamanca: 
1987), 136. 

36 See Enrique Sanz, "Los Laínez y la limpieza de sangre, Perficit 17 (1993): 65-71. 

37  Laínez VIII, 831: “Nuestro Padre [Laínez], aunque venga de dicho linaje, conoció sin 
embargo a sus padres, abuelos y bisabuelos buenos cristianos y nobles según el siglo, y en 
sus costumbres, vida y privilegios, tales, que nunca su casa tuvo nota alguna por parte de 
su linaje por el peligro de inconstancia en la fe” See Rey, “San Ignacio,” 187-188, where he 
insists very much on the “cristanía” of Laínez by quoting the above text of Nadal. 
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Certainly, the Parisian companions must have had a better knowledge of 
Laínez's family: Loyola paid a visit to Diego's father, Juan, in Almazán, and his 
schoolmaster in Sigüenza, Dr. Gasca, where he traveled from his native 
Guipúzcoa at the end of 1535;?? and Favre visited Laínez's family in Almazán in 
1542.99 There, Loyola and Favre encountered, among others, Diego’s two 
younger brothers, Marcos and Cristóbal, who would later enter the Society. 
Perhaps at those occasions they also met Diego's sister, María Coronel, who 
later married Juan Hurtado de Mendoza—a member of one of the most prom- 
inent families in Seville—and bore him two sons who would take after their 
uncle Diego and join the Society. 

We possess relatively little information about these Jesuit relatives of 
Diego, except for Cristóbal (born in 1528), who entered the Jesuit order 
no fewer than three times and often was a source of embarrassment to his 
distinguished older brother. Loyola admitted him in Rome in 1547. Despite 
Diego's negative judgment about his poor scholastic and spiritual profi- 
ciency, Cristóbal was ordained a priest in Palermo in 1556, but his own 
brother, now in the role of superior general, dismissed him three years 
later.^? Even though to Nadal he was a buffoon and to Salmerón he was stain- 
ing the good memory of his older brother, Borja readmitted him in 1567, only 
to dismiss him four years later. Finally, Acquaviva— despite his anti-converso 
policy—let Cristóbal reenter for the third and last time in 1582. Cristóbal 
eventually died as a Jesuit in 1592, just a year before Acquaviva's anti- 
converso decree was promulgated, which would have forced him to leave the 
Society. 

Cristóbal Laínez's case indicates that to Ignatius, and those successors who 
inherited his nondiscriminatory spirit, the most important criterion for admit- 
ting a candidate was his spiritual and educational suitability, regardless of his 
lineage, even though the question of the converso background of Jesuit candi- 
dates was, of course, relevant to Loyola (and any Iberian of the time)—he 
would later insert it in the General Exam, which describes the admission of 
Jesuit candidates. In this perspective, Loyola's request that Diego Laínez preach 
at the baptism of the first converted Jew from the catechumen house (Casa dei 
Catecumeni) he had founded can be seen as a public confirmation of his incon- 
trovertible sympathy for the converso background of Laínez, or any other 
“new” Christian, Jesuit or not. 


38 See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 90. 

39 See Favre, 152 and 435; and Cereceda, Laínez, 87. 

40 See William V. Bangert, Claude Jay and Alfonso Salmerón: Two Early Jesuits (Chicago: 1985), 
262-263 and 320; and Scaduto, Governo, 124. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “With these three words he converts 
the obstinate Jew: ‘Stay with us, Isaac?" Compare Ribadeneyra's Vida, 816-877. 
Engraving 66, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis lesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE 
(http://www.bc.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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In order to make his apostolate among Jews even more successful (Fig. 6.1), 
Loyola pressed Pope Paul III to change the papal policy towards converted Jews 
and to issue in 1542 the bull Cupientes Iudaeos, which allowed catechumens to 
retain their property after their conversion.*! Through another bull, Illius qui 
pro dominici, the same pope officially established on Loyola's request the 
Confraternity of San Giuseppe, which—made up of twelve priests with 
Giovanni da Torano as their head—would financially support the House of 
Catechumens. In its seat, the San Giovanni del Mercato church, the Jesuits— 
urged on by some prominent patrons and the Roman synagogues themselves 
from which Pope Julius III (r. 1550-5) requested an annual ten-ducat contribu- 
tion—gave them bed, board, and instruction. By 1558, the confraternity was 
sustaining nearly 200 catechumens and neophytes.*? 

As James Reites has observed,*3 Loyola's open-mindedness towards Jewish 
converts must be contrasted with his support of the anti-Jewish papal legisla- 
tion during the pontificate of the disliked by Ignatius Pope Paul IV. Indeed, 
Loyola had many copies of Carafa's most discriminatory bull, Cum nimis absur- 
dum (1555), shipped to Jesuit houses, and he ordered that it be observed.** 
Among the many economic and religious restrictions for Jews in the papal 
states, the pope's document established the first Roman ghetto and forced Jews 
to wear a distinctive yellow hat (males) or kerchief (females), for "it is com- 
pletely senseless and inappropriate to be in a situation where Christian piety 
allows the Jews (whose guilt—all of their own doing—has condemned them 
to eternal slavery) access to our society and even to live among us.”45 

Loyola, despite his reservations, obeyed the pope unconditionally, but the 
logical consequence of his acceptance of Jewish converts into the Catholic 
Church was his nondiscrimination policy towards candidates of Jewish origin 
who desired to join the Jesuit order. It seems that Loyola's firm refusal to incor- 
porate the Iberian purity-of-blood concept into the Jesuit Constitutions was the 
result of a long discernment. Laínez's report of Ignatius's pro-converso policy 
in the Society may suggest such a progress: "The reason why we cannot exclude 
them is that, if you remember, Your Reverence wrote about this to our Father 


41 See Reites, “St. Ignatius and the Jews," 12. For the text of the bull, see Bullarium Romanum, 
vol. 6 (Turin: 1890), 6:336-337. 

42 On the further development of this project, see Lance Gabriel Lazar, Working in the 
Vineyard of the Lord: Jesuit Confraternities in Early Modern Italy (Toronto: 2005), especially 
112-118. 

43 See Reites, “St. Ignatius and the Jews,” 13-17. 

44 See Mon ign. I, 351, 362-363, 374, 385, 388, 455, 463, and 544. See also Reites, “St. Ignatius 
and the Jews,” 10. 

45 See Keneth R. Stow, Catholic Thought and Papal Jewry Policy 1555-1593 (New York: 1977). 
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[Ignatius], and then our Father, after carefully considering the matter and rec- 
ommending it to our Lord [emphasis mine], decided against it [the exclusion], 
and this is what he put into the Constitutions.”*6 

The Jesuit historian Francisco Borja de Medina brought to light some other 
of Loyola's early instructions given to his companions that confirm an evolu- 
tion of his thought on the matter.^" In 1545, he ambiguously wrote to one of his 
first Parisian companions, Pierre Favre, that the question of accepting some 
New Christians is being cautiously evaluated in Rome, for the Society is called 
to edify everybody, a goal that requires people who are not “on the files” [of the 
Inquisition], so that the order's spiritual outcome remain uncompromised.*8 

Favre was given much freedom, however, in making his choices according to 
the local circumstances. Nine years later, Polanco wrote to Diego Mirón, the 
Spanish superior of the Portuguese province, that Loyola was reminding him 
that being of New Christian lineage is not an impediment that would exclude 
a man from the Society, for there is no distinction between Jews and Greeks 
united in the same spirit of the divine service, even though one must be more 
cautious in receiving New Christians, because they are usually difficult men. 
Loyola advised additionally through his secretary that subjects of this kind 
should not be overwhelmed by too much interrogation about their lineage, 
and if there was local difficulty in accepting them, they could be sent else- 
where, provided they were good subjects.*9 

Loyola's instruction was originated by the case of Enrique Enríques 
[Henrique Henriquez],5° who entered the Society in 1552. He was born in 
Oporto (Portugal) to Simáo Lópes, a physician, and Isabel Enríques, who both 
converted from Judaism. Like Ribadeneyra's brother, Enríques reversed the 
order of his paternal and maternal names, a standard converso practice in 
the sixteenth century aimed to conceal the converso identity.*! Indeed, his 
brothers, Manuel and Baltasar, who also entered the Society, bore the name of 
their father (Manuel was able to become the superior provincial of Toledo 


46 Laínez to Araoz, in Reites, "St. Ignatius and the Jews,” 33. 

47 See Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola,” 6-7. 

48 See Mon. ign. I, 334-336. In another text, Loyola explained the reason for the Society's 
caution—“por la enfermedad humana y tanta indisposición de los que deben recibir la 
palabra divina." See Const., 250-251. 

49 See Mon. ign. XII, 569. 

50 See Robert A. Maryks, “Census of the Books Written on Sacramental Confession (1554— 
1650),” Annali di storia moderna e contemporanea, anno X (2004): 460-461; Astrain 1909, 
370-372; and The Catholic Encyclopedia, http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/07220a.htm. 

51 See Antonio Dominguez Ortiz, “Los conversos de origen judío después de la expulsion,” in 
Estudios de historia social de Españai, ed. Carmelo Viñas y Mey (Madrid: 1955), 375. 
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until Mercurian’s anti-converso conspired election). Diego Mirón followed 
Ignatius's nondiscrimination instruction—since Enrique had no impediment, 
he was kept in the Society but sent to Spain, where he became a leading profes- 
sor of casuistry and authored the first Jesuit manual of moral theology, 
Theologiae moralis summa (Salamanca, 1591). Difficulties with its approval by 
General Congregation 5 in 1593 (the same assembly that issued the anti-con- 
verso decree) resulted in Enríques's temporary transfer to the Dominicans. 
Upon his return to the Society and with the support of his former converso 
disciples, Francisco Suárez (1548-1617) and Gregorio de Valencia,?? he partici- 
pated in the Iberian separatist movement, known as memorialistas, against 
Superior General Acquaviva. 

The most irresistible example of how much credit Loyola gave candidates of 
Jewish ancestry was his in 1551 decision to admit Giovanni Battista Eliano 
(Romano), the grandson of the famous grammarian and poet from Venice, 
Rabbi Elijah Levita (1468-1549), whose older brother, Vittorio, also converted 
to Catholicism and became a censor of Jewish books in Cremona.5? He entered 
the Society at the age of twenty-one, just three months after his baptism,5* 
which had been administered by the renowned Jesuit Humanist, André des 
Freux, or Frusius (c. 1515-1556). After ten years of training, he was ordained a 
priest and was given one of the most delicate ecumenical missions that the 
sixteenth-century papacy arranged—to the Copt patriarch in Cairo, Gabriel 
VII (r. 1526-1569), and to the Lebanese Maronites. 

Yet another example of the boundless trust Loyola gave converso Jesuits was 
the appointment of his secretary, Juan Alfonso de Polanco, who became 
Ignatius’s “memory and hand” until the latter’s demise. He was born 24 
December 1517 in Burgos (Castile) to Gregorio, regidor of the city, and doña 
María de Salinas. Polanco bore the name of his paternal grandfather Alfonso (d. 
1491), who married Costanza de Maluenda (d. 1520).* The latter was a daughter 
of Juana García de Castro and Martín Rodríguez de Maluenda (1454-1530), 
whose homonymous father (1387-1476) was a cousin of Juan Garcés Maluenda, 
who married María Nuñez (d. 1423), the sister of the rabbi-turned-bishop of 


52 See Elogia virorum insignorum Germ. Sup. S.J. 1552-1651, in Arch. Prov. Germ. Sup., Mscr. V, 
57, ff. 57-58; Joszef Fejér, Defuncti primi saeculi Societatis Iesu, vol. 2 (Rome: 1982), 236; and 
Nadal IV, 726-727. 

53 See Shlomo Simonsohn, The Jews in the Duchy of Milan. A Documentary history of the Jews 
of Italy (Jerusalem: 1982), 1324-1325 and 1354. 

54 See ARSI, Vitae 15, f. 7". 

55 The tombs of both parents and grandparents of Juan Alfonso are located in the St. Nicolas 
Church in Burgos. See Pol. compl. II, 836, and M.? Jesús Gómez Barcena, Escultura gótica 
funeraria en Burgos (Burgos: 1988), 151-154. 
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Burgos, Salomon ha-Levi/Pablo de Santa María, and aunt of Alonso de Burgos.5$ 
As in the case of Diego Lainez and Francisco Suarez, most of his sisters were 
nuns, but Juan Alfonso was the only male to choose an ecclesiastical career. 
With this goal in mind, he studied humanities and philosophy in Paris (1535- 
1538) under his converso fellow countryman, Dr. Francisco de Astudillo,” who 
had met Ignatius there in previous years. In Paris, Polanco lived in the same 
college as Martín de Olave, who had met Loyola at Alcalá and later would 
become his close friend and future Jesuit collaborator.5? There he also met the 
íñigistas but—like Nadal—did not join the group. Instead, a few years later he 
went to the papal court in Rome to work as a notary (scriptor apostolicus). 
Through his fellow countryman, Francisco de Torres, in Rome he met Laínez 
and, after making the spiritual exercises with him, Polanco entered the Society 
in August 1541. After a few years of studying theology in Padua (where he met 
Pedro de Ribadeneyra), his sacerdotal ordination in 1546, and subsequent min- 
istries in Tuscany, in 1547 he was summoned by Loyola to Rome and appointed 
secretary of the Society of Jesus—an office he would hold for twenty-six years. 
In that position he built an efficient Jesuit web of communication between the 
Roman headquarters and the provinces around the world. More than 20,000 
letters on behalf of Loyola, Laínez, and Borja were written by his ink-stained 
fist.5? He scrupulously filtered, summarized, copied, and catalogued outgoing 
and incoming letters and other pertinent documents in the curial archives.®° 
Padre Cobos—as he was nicknamed after the converso royal secretary, Francisco 
de los Cobos y Molina (d. 1547)—became one of the best informed and, thus, 
most influential Jesuits in the early Society. As Ribadeneyra put it, Polanco 
"seemed to sustain on his shoulders the entire Society.”*! Some fellow Jesuits 


56 On Polanco’s Jewish ancestry, see Julio Caro Baroja, Judíos en la España (Madrid: 1961), 
233; quoting Albert A. Sicroff, Les controverses des statuts de pureté de sang en Espagne du 
XVe au XVIIe siècle (Paris: 1960), 271, 273, 278, and 279-280; Jean Lacouture, Jesuits: A 
Multibiography (Washington, D.C.: 1995), 161-176; and Cantera Burgos, Alvar García de 
Santa María y su familia de conversos (Madrid: 1952), 403. 

57 See Ricardo García Villoslada, Universidad de París durante los estudios de Francisco de 
Vitoria O.P. (1507-1522) (Rome: 1938), 379-386. 

58 See Chron. 1:34. 

59 See Scaduto, Governo, 183 and the chapter by Markus Friedrich in this volume. 

60  Onthe duties of the secretary, see Polanco's own treatise, Del officio del secretario, pub- 
lished in AHSI 29 (1960): 305-328. See also Mario Scaduto, “Uno scritto ignaziano inedito. 
Il Del officio del secretario," AHSI 29 (1960): 305-312; and idem, L'Opera di Francesco 
Borgia, 1565-1572 (Rome: 1992), 65-67. 

61 See Pedro de Ribadeneyra, Catalogus scriptorum religionis Societatis lesu (Antwerp: 
1613), 154. 
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would later resent the power of this short but strong man, and during 
General Congregation 3 would conspire successfully to deprive him of his 
governmental posts. 

As soon as he was appointed secretary, Polanco began collecting 
information from the first companions (especially Laínez), and probably 
Loyola himself, about the life of the Jesuit founder and the origins of 
the Society. He used this information in his Summarium Hispanum 
that, thirty years later, would be partially incorporated into his “extremely 
prosy but invaluable” Chronicon.9? On almost five thousand pages, it tells 
the story of Ignatius and his first companions from their arrival to Venice 
in 1537 until Ignatius’s death in 1556. Polanco also helped compose the 
Jesuit Constitutions and was commissioned by Loyola to translate them 
into Latin.® 

Despite these many duties, Loyola put on Polanco's shoulders an additional 
responsibility —assistant general —towards the end of his life (1555). This 
endorsement would make Polanco the key person in the transition of power 
after Loyola's death. In the last stage of his acute illness, Loyola put his life in 
the hands of a converso physician despite the widespread diffidence in 
Christian circles towards doctors of Jewish lineage.** The physician's name was 
Baltasar de Torres. He had been a physician to the viceroy of Sicily, Juan de 
Vega, before entering the Society after making his spiritual exercises with the 
viceroy's Jesuit confessor, Juan Jerónimo Doménech. Polanco obtained for 
him a special dispensation from the papal curia so that he could practice as a 
physician even after his ordination to priesthood (which was prohibited by 
canon law).95 

In cannot be denied that there was a certain ambivalence among the early 
Jesuits that testifies to their unease regarding the converso question the young 
Society of Jesus unavoidably had to face. The assurance of Loyola's true spirit 
that inspired the Jesuit practice comes from the most authoritative legal Jesuit 
document, the Constitutions, which he composed over time, even almost until 
his death in 1556. In this he was assisted by his secretary Polanco and frequently 
consulted his trusted converso companions Nadal, Cristóbal de Madrid, and 


62 See Brodrick, Origin of the Jesuits, 97. 

63 See Diccionario de Espiritualidad Ignaciana [DE1] (Madrid: 2007), 1464-1465 and the chap- 
ter by Pierre-Antoine Fabre in this volume. 

64 See, for example, Diego de Simanca's Defensio statuti Toletani, ff. 5-6 and Albert Sicroff, 
Los estatutos de limpieza de sangre: controversias entre los siglos XVy XVII (Madrid: 1985), 
129. 

65 See ARSI, Instit. 187, f. 362. 
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Manuel de Sá. The part that addresses the question of converso admissions is 
contained in the General Exam. Contrary to the interpretation given to this text 
by the converso-phobic Italo-Portuguese lobby in the twenty-year period 
between General Congregations 3 and 5 (1573-1593), the Jesuit jurist García 
Alarcón argued that being of Jewish origin did not constitute a legal impedi- 
ment for Jesuit candidates and that the goal of the question inserted into the 
General Exam was merely to supplement the information about the candidate. 
Indeed, this text is found not in the section on impediments but in the one that 
lists questions that should be asked by the candidate’s examiner.5$ Moreover, 
Medina has pointed out that in the 1550 version of the text on which Loyola 
was working, such a question was taken out, probably at the request of Alfonso 
Salmerón.*” Just before his death, however, Loyola added the question again 
(this is in the so-called text B of 1556), with a slight change of wording but with- 
out changing its non-discriminatory intent: “si viene de christianos antiguos o 
modernos,” 

If anybody had doubts about how to interpret the converso question in 
the Jesuit Constitutions, which were not binding until their promulgation 
in 1558, Loyola—physically stuck to his chair at the Roman curia—made 
clear its meaning through his envoys to the Jesuits in the provinces across 
Europe, most of whom had never met Loyola in person. The most promi- 
nent among them was Ignatius's plenipotent commissary, Jerónimo Nadal 
Morey. 

During his one-year mission to Iberia, Nadal had to face the issue of 
admitting Judeo-conversos into the order. Upon his arrival in June 1553 at 
Alcalá, Nadal met a Jesuit for whom he—and Polanco—had little respect 
but who was the first superior provincial of Spain and a relative of Loyola: 
Antonio de Araoz.*8 Loyola himself knew about Araoz's questionable 
demeanor and especially his love for the courtly life, yet he judged it neces- 
sary to keep Araoz in charge precisely because of his good contacts with 
the Spanish courts, which were vital to the Society's expansion in the 
region. From those courts, and especially from his penitent, the prince of 
Éboli, Ruy Gómez de Silva (c. 1516-1573), Araoz heard voices increasingly 
requesting that the Society refuse candidates of Jewish ancestry, and he 
made himself the Jesuit harbinger of the Iberian policy of pureza de sangre. 


66 — SeeARSI, Instit. 184 I, f. 304". See also Reites, “St. Ignatius and the Jews," 180. 

67 “Véase si aquella demanda (si viene de cristianos viejos o nuevos) se ha de dejar” (see 
Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola” 7). 

68 On Araoz’s anti-converso sentiments, see Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola,” 8-9. 
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The Basque Jesuit viewed the Jesuit leadership's pro-converso policy as 
poison,9? and it disturbed him so much that at some point he was close to 
leaving the Society.”° 

Araoz's anti-converso attitude was stubbornly rebutted by Nadal. In Spain, 
he received much support in his objections to Araoz's anti-converso cam- 
paign from Francisco de Borja, whom his assistant Benedetto Palmio would 
accuse of excessive love for and credit to “New” Christians.” This conflict — 
underestimated by the Italian Jesuit historian of the period, Mario Scaduto— 
can be well observed in the case of admission to the Society of two disciples 
of Juan de Ávila, who himself was of Jewish ancestry: the converso Dr. 
Gaspar de Loarte (d. 1578) from Medina del Campo and Don Diego de 
Guzmán (d. 1606) from the high nobility of Seville. From a report Nadal sent 
to Loyola in July 1553 we learn that Francisco de Borja eagerly admitted the 
two, but somehow secretly—they were working for the bishop of Calahorra, 
Juan Bernal Díaz de Lugo, but nobody knew of their affiliation. Araoz insisted 
that they had to be expelled and was supported in it by another Jesuit offi- 
cial, Bartolomé de Bustamante (1501-1570),7? who talked about the issue with 
Don Diego de Tavera, an inquisitor and relative of Guzmán, arguing that the 
latter should not belong to the Society because of “that imperfection [tacha].” 
Guzmán objected that there was no reason to refuse their admission and 
that the Jesuits would act wrongfully if they expelled the two men. Nadal 
ordered Bustamante not to take any decision until he received further 
instructions. As he informed Loyola, his plan was first to show a chapter of 
the Jesuit Constitutions to the Inquisition's council, or to explain them orally, 
so that Guzmán could remain in the Society. And Loarte made it clear that if 
Guzmán could not stay in the Society, neither would he. 

Nadal was following here what Ignatius had expressed in a letter 
addressed to the Jesuit Francisco de Villanueva (whom Silíceo considered a 


69 See Epp. mix. I, 241: "Father, until the Society is somewhat better known and established 
in Castile, it would seem very appropriate to think over the matter of receiving New 
Christians [gente verriac], for, in the opinion of many, this alone is a poison." 

70 See Miguel Mir, Historia interna documentada de la Compañía de Jesús, vol. 1 (Madrid: 
1913), 333- 

71 See ARSI, Instit. 106, f. 102. 

72 See Mario Scaduto, Lepoca di Giacomo Laínez. L'azione. 1556-1565 (Rome: Edizioni “La 
Civiltà Cattolica,’ 1974), 617-619. See also the chapter by Rady Roldán Figueroa in this 
volume. 

73 See Scaduto, Azione, 617. 
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converso)"^—in no way would the Jesuit Constitutions assimilate the policy of 
the archbishop, who should take care of his own business rather than interfere 
with the internal issues of the Society. The problem was that the flourishing 
college at Alcalá—a hotbed of Jesuit (converso) vocations—was located 
within Silíceo's diocesan jurisdiction. Ironically enough, Francisco de 
Villanueva—together with the converso Manuel Lópes and Maximiliano 
Chapelle, who inaugurated this college in 1546—and Beatriz Ramírez and 
Mencía de Benavente—the old alumbrado friends of Loyola from Alcalá—had 
financially supported its foundation.” 

This part of Nadal's report to Loyola is of extreme importance in the history 
of Jesuits of Jewish ancestry, for it confirms what we have observed above. 
According to Loyola, Nadal, and later Ribadeneyra, Possevino,” Guzman, Juan 
de Mariana (1536-1624), and García de Alarcón—and contrary to the anti-con- 
verso party that would prohibit the admission of conversos forty years later— 
the Jesuit Constitutions did not consider Jewish ancestry an impediment for 
admission to the Society.”” But this argument of Ignatius's non-discriminatory 
spirit failed to persuade the Acquaviva administration. As Possevino put it, 
"Even though he [Ignatius] ingenuously knew how much storm in those times 
it would have raised against the Society, he nevertheless felt that the spirit of 
God does not make favoritisms among people [Romans 2:1] and believed 
more in Jesus Christ than in earthly prudence.’ 


74 See Reites, “St. Ignatius and the Jews,’ 25. Silíceo's claim was probably not groundless. 
Francisco de Villanueva (1509-1557) from Villanueva de Placencia (Cáceres) entered the 
Society in Rome in 1541. Loyola employed him in the affair of the converso Juan de Ávila's 
entrance to the Society. See Baldomero Jiménez Duque, "Juan de Avila en la encrucijada" 
Revista Espafiola de Teología 29 (1969): 445-473; Manuel Ruiz Jurado, "San Juan de Ávila y 
la Compañía de Jesús,” AHSI 40 (1971): 153-172; and DHCJ 4:3976-3977, where the article's 
author, M. Ruiz Jurado, avoids the true motive of the conflict between the Society and the 
Inquisitor. 

75 See also an unpublished text related to the college of Alcalá composed by Ribadeneyra, 
Vida de doña María de Mendoza, fundadora del Colegio de la Compañía de Jesús de 
Alcalá de Henares. 

76 Ribadeneyra, “De Prognatis genere Hebraeorum Societatis aditu non excludendis,” in 
Ribadeneyra Il, 374: "Es contra nuestras constituciones, las cuales non excluyen a los tales, 
ni por impedimento esencial, ni por secundario ser de tal o tal generación." 

77 See Rey, “San Ignacio,” 181-182. 


CHAPTER 7 
The Writings of Ignatius of Loyola as Seminal Text! 
Pierre-Antoine Fabre 


Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus, is the author of an 
immense body of written work... that he did not write, and for which he was 
the authority or the spirit. If one excludes the pages from his Journal (1544— 
1545), we have no signed manuscript of the founding documents, the 
Constitutions or the Spiritual Exercises, and even fewer from the Autobiography 
that he “dictated” at the end of his life (1553-1555). As for his prodigious Letters, 
written between 1524 and 1556, only a very small portion was written by his 
own hand. Nevertheless, the same thread connects all of these written texts 
and constitutes what one would call a seminal text of the Society of Jesus. This 
thread connects a monologue (Journal, Autobiography) to a dialogue (Exercises, 
a portion of his letters) and to the many writings, whether their recipients are 
multiple (in the Instructions, for example) or the authors are themselves mul- 
tiple (in the Constitutions). In other words, the seminal text constitutes a com- 
munity, which I will attempt to demonstrate herein. 

Three comments must be made concerning my methodology before exam- 
ining this collection of texts. First of all, this collection of texts eludes any and 
all internal hierarchy, contrary to what has sometimes been suggested, treating 
the Journal as an attempt to implement the Exercises and upon which it would 
therefore be dependent or by finding in the Letters the prolongation of a 
spiritual direction, or by making of the Autobiography a sort of primary text, 
indistinguishable from the very life of the founder.? These organizational 
approaches are generally the symptom of a difficulty in understanding Ignatius 
of Loyola as a mystical prophet and spiritual figure, as well as a member of a 
governing body. 


1 Translated by Andréa Javel (Boston College). 

2 For the first time in the history of Ignatian editions, Maurice Giuliani, in the Writings, pub- 
lished in France in 1991, places the Autobiography at the end of the volume, and not at its 
beginning, as was the case, for example in the Spanish Obras (Ignacio Iparraguirre) or in the 
Italian Scritti (Maurizio Costa). In doing so, the testamentary purpose of the Autobiography 
was suggested. Many of the elements of what is to follow are a result of the work that Maurice 
Giuliani asked of me for his volume. I am forever grateful to the confidence he showed me 
and of which I wanted to bear witness in my edition of the Journal des motions intérieures 
(Bruxelles: 2007). Unfortunately, it was only published after his death in 2003. 
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Thus, seeing in the Journal a scansion of the Exercises solves the riveting 
problem of the origin of these Exercises, something that Ignatius, by definition, 
could not have done, as if he had received them from another, who he himself 
must have received them from another, etc. Yet how can one both make the 
Exercises the fundamental center of spiritual life of the Society of Jesus and 
exclude the founder himself? In my opinion, this can be done. It contributes to 
the complex relationship between the founder and the institution he founded, 
an institution that he eludes and which eluded him, as the end of the 
Autobiography demonstrates quite nicely: the latter, dictated between 1553- 
1555, was suspended in 1540, on the threshold of pontifical approval of the 
institute, in an extraordinary gesture of restitution of the moment of founda- 
tion (1540) at the moment of institution (1553-1555); a restitution which dem- 
onstrates the heteronomy of these two eras and the continuing strength of the 
foundation in the established institution. As one can see, removing Ignatius 
from the exercise (as an exercitant) of his own Spiritual Exercises, is not with- 
out consequence, and is probably one of the reasons that the reconstruction of 
the Journal was seen as a form of the Exercises in certain editions of the last 
century. It is not the only reason, and other aspects of the Journal will indicate 
other directions below. 

One could also ponder the motives for dividing up Ignatius's Letters, when 
doing so separates and isolates from the “spiritual letters,” resolving another 
difficulty, however copiously explained in the preparatory works of the 
Directory of the Exercises, published in 1599: that of dialogue as the irreduc- 
ible location of the Exercises. There is a strong relationship between the exer- 
cise of the imagination and that of the spoken word, both being different 
from “images” on the one hand and writing on the other (writing and read- 
ing). This relationship marks the first century of the Society of Jesus with 
Loyola’s spiritual imprint—very precisely in the first illustrated editions of 
the Spiritual Exercises around 1640.? The transformation of the dialogue into 
correspondence through the homology of the Exercises and through certain 
series of letters appears to be a retrospective reading of this first moment. 
The stakes are not less important than in the preceding case, since it is this 
suggestion regarding the function of images in Christian life and the reaffir- 
mation of the meaning of the word in leading a spiritual life that are involved 


3 See Pierre-Antoine Fabre, Ignace de Loyola. Le Lieu de l'image (Paris: 1992); on the illustrated 
Exercises, see in part Ralph Dekoninck, Ad imaginem. Statuts, fonctions et usages de l'image 
dans la littérature spirituelle jésuite du XVIIe siécle (Geneva: 2005); on spiritual direction in 
relation to epistolary practices in the Society of Jesus, see Patrick Goujon, Prendre part à 
l'intransmissible (Grenoble: 2009). 
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here—fundamental debates, as one knows in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. 

Subsequently, in our approach to this seminal text we must be attentive to a 
completely different but necessary aspect of the preceding one: we must not 
reduce certain writings to the level of others, nor isolate them from each other, 
particularly when it comes to their polyphonic dimension. We are not dealing 
with monologues (the Journal or the Autobiography), which are radically dif- 
ferent from the dialogue of the Exercises, itself separate from the monumental 
body of the Constitutions. This is true for at least two reasons: Firstly, all of 
these voices are contemporaries of each other. If one selects a day in the life of 
the founder in his Roman years, one must imagine Ignatius engaged in the 
writing of his Journal in the first hours of the dawn, occupied by dictating let- 
ters in the morning, undoubtedly working on a chapter of the Constitutions 
with his collaborators or directing the exercises of one of his companions ora 
close follower of the Society in what remained of his day. Therefore, all these 
voices overlap, as certain passages of the Journal suggest. Secondly, each of 
these writings as such takes on several voices: the Autobiography because 
Ignatius recounted it to one of his secretaries, who himself dictated it to a third 
man by reconstructing the thread of the account from words that he remem- 
bered; the Journal itself, is however the most intimate of his writings because, 
at the very least, it provides for a rereading of its author and because, funda- 
mentally, he is speaking to God, i.e., to that which is beyond death; finally all of 
the other writings, whose history provides evidence of the many hands 
involved, from these multiple copies of the Exercises, all originals because they 
are without an original or primary source, the manuscript entitled “autograph” 
being nothing more than a version that Ignatius annotated by his own hand. 
Lastly, one must insist on an essential dimension of this body of writings as 
Christian writings: they establish a dual foundation for the new institution of 
the Society of Jesus, a written foundation and an oral one. The Spiritual Exercises 
are at the heart of this dual foundation. Their writing is preceded by a lengthy 
development in dialogue between Ignatius and his first companions, disciples, 
and guides. But this writing is followed by a practice that would serve to open 
a space for dialogue and engender fruitful misunderstandings as the presu- 
puesto one of the introductory texts of the Exercises points out. Dual origins, 
therefore, like those of Christianity itself: one Writing—Holy Writing that is 
the vestige of a word and is the source of another word, the sacred word of 
apostolic teaching. 

Based on these principles, which seem to respond to the demands of a 
work without an author or of an author without a body of work—in short, to 
the originality of a social creation—how does one put order to the path the 
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writings took? No point of departure would be innocent. Every entry point 
constrains one to a path. Therefore it must be possible to read the paragraphs 
that follow according to different arrangements, whose author will be the 
reader. 


Seminal Texts? 


The writings or founding documents of the Society of Jesus constitute two 
series of texts which are distinct in nature and yet interlaced together so that 
by reading them we discover a continuous thread, from the first communal 
steps of Ignatius and his companions after their arrival in Rome, to the papal 
bull of confirmation of the order, signed by Jules III in 1550, ten years after its 
first approval in 1540. Two threads connect the founding documents together. 
The first one lays the foundation, establishing the belief of Loyola's compan- 
ions in a kinship, attest to the capacity to bequeath this kinship. There are 
essentially two accounts from 1539 and 1541, testifying, on the one hand, to the 
way in which the Society was founded, i.e., the way in which it decided in and 
of itself to become an institution. The other thread establishes the Society's 
process of electing its first superior general, the election itself arising from the 
initial decision to establish the Society and the choice to obey one of the com- 
panions. From one to another of these texts, the structure of the order based its 
legitimacy on a shared decision, which was the first act of its existence. The 
second thread builds the institute upon this foundation, providing it with 
criteria for visibility and distinction, the arguments that support its 
recognition—the five chapters submitted for approval to Pope Paul III in 1539, 
that would be the origin of the two official papal bulls, one for foundation and 
one for confirmation of the Society of Jesus in September 1540 and July 1550. At 
the intersection of these two intersecting series, the Deliberations (1539) can be 
found, directly emanating from the deliberations on the establishment and the 
instruments of the community bond, or the way in which the Society was 
created and at the same time the first incarnation or foreshadowing of the 
institution. At the intersection still is the attestation concerning the decision 


4 Itis useful to underscore the place that these texts which are not the most well known of the 
immense constitutional documents of the Society of Jesus and which are however those, 
which, when the future of the Society comprised only a handful of members, could be con- 
sidered, on the one hand as a very strong testimony of the moment of foundation, but also as 
the most closely coupled with Ignatian brilliance. The collection of his writings can be found 
in the volume entitled Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu devoted to the Constitutiones I. 
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to make a vow of obedience, which was signed by Ignatius and his companions 
on April 15, 1539. This vow was not strictly a profession of obedience, but the 
preliminary choice to obey, at the intersection yet again, the ballot written by 
Ignatius for the election of the general, April 5, 1541: Ignatius the founder, resis- 
tant to the burden of power.5 

Can Ignatius be called the author of this body of work? No text—except for 
his ballot, through which he excludes his own candidacy—is in his own writ- 
ing. However, it seems to me that Ignatius is at the heart of the accounts of 1539 
and 1541, inasmuch as he does not claim to be their author and brings into 
existence the collective articulation of the foundational act, as a bond, in an 
act of communal writing. Beyond foundational works, the preparatory docu- 
ments and definitive statement of the papal bulls extended the echo of this 
community into the official writings. And there too, by the joining of two series 
of texts, gave unique meaning to the anonymity of the papal bulls. Ignatius 
was, even in his own humility, the origin or the author of this communal rever- 
beration, whose body of work constructs and maintains his resonance. 

The debates between Ignatius and his companions gathered in Rome in 
1539 took place over nearly three months, from the middle of Lent until the 
Feast of John the Baptist, i.e., from mid-March until June 24. The specifica- 
tion of the dates in the text underscores the ritual solemnity of a gathering 
marked by the central question of the establishment of the group in the 
church, under the form of a religious congregation recognized by pontifical 
authority. Two questions were in reality on the agenda: Was it suitable for the 
companions to remain united in one body? And, if yes, was it appropriate for 
them to make a vow of obedience to one of their own? The relationship 
between these two questions was defined by the missionary path. Because 
they were dispersed on missions, the union into one body had to be consid- 
ered, and this union had to be sealed by obedience. However, the union of 
the body remained a driving force here: it followed that obedience was its 
means and, as such, very controversial. From these two primary questions, 
many others flow. Debating them, however, does not lead to the continua- 
tion of the story of the manner in which the Society was established but 
results in the “Deliberations” text. 


5 One will find an echo of this resistance in the very strange form of “collateral” of the superior, 
defined in the Constitutions: the collateral is the “angel” of the superior, his other se/f who is 
definitely his other since he is relieved of all power. I take the liberty of referring the reader to 
my "L'abdication au pouvoir. Une lecture des Constitutions jésuites au miroir du Pouvoir 
dabdiquer de Jacques Le Brun,” in A. Boureau, ed., Le deuil du pouvoir, Paris, Belles-Lettres, 
2013. 
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This distinction is not arbitrary. The account was focused on a crucial time 
of deliberation, according to the term which ends this first text. The deliberate 
creation of the decision and the decision itself, a decision made by the group 
to become one body and to obey, are united in a single action. The deliberatio 
is seminal when it comes to the unity of this movement. The terms used 
therein—decernere, statuere, definire, determinare—continuously modulate 
its evolution and lead the movement towards a decision; the final definiremus 
et deliberaremus bring deliberation back, as a shared decision, in concluding 
the debates, while imbuing this deliberation with decision-making power. The 
term deliberatio reappears in the Deliberations as a noun and no longer in the 
form of a verb deliberare, to refer to decisions made [cum eadem deliberatione 
accedo]. 

What constituted a decision in the end is the very fact of having deliberated 
in as a group. Here we are very close to the “Election” of the Exercises, where 
the work of discernment produces a situation “wherever I am,” that ends the 
deliberation of the election while accomplishing it; we are also very close to 
the decision made in the Journal, when Ignatius found himself to be decided. Yet, 
obviously, writing is the conduit of the Journal—it adds to the decision made 
and informs the expectation of this decision. Hence the hypothesis that I for- 
mulate here regarding the meaning of communal writing arises from this, or in 
any event, from the communal nature of the seminal writings. 

From there ensues the importance given in these writings, to the ways of 
proceeding in the discussions, as detailed as their results, and where one finds 
enacted the distinction developed in the Spiritual Exercises between the first, 
second, and third stages of a “good and holy choice” [175-183]: the first decision 
made according to the first stage, the second, requiring the passage to the 
second and then the third stage, i.e., to the evaluation of the “advantages and 
benefits,” of the “disadvantages and dangers” (Ex. [181-2]) of the decision to be 
made, according to the “motions of reason.” Thus the deliberation with regards 
to obedience becomes, in the account of 1539 therein, a protocol for future 
decisions of the order, in the “free and calm” exercise of “natural abilities” 
(Ex. [173]). According to the account, the principal of the institution was 
founded on the articulation of two conflicting dynamics. The first posits the 
reinforcement of the union that is not yet in existence, according to explicit 
statements in the text, a desire for an increasing number of companions, but 
only to qualitatively increase the cohesiveness of the group; the increase in 
number would never be separated from this qualitative aim, as is demon- 
strated in many places in the Constitutions of the Society. The second dynamic 
opens the path of missionary work as that which made it necessary to trans- 
form the cohesiveness of the collective body of the companions into an 
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institution. Thus the desire to be one body was not exclusively defined in 
regard to missions, which were themselves directly linked to being placed at 
the pope's disposition; inversely, it is only this relationship to the pope that 
influenced institutional decisions themselves. The account of 1539 thus stated 
a two-fold foundational decision of which one—the institution of the body— 
arose from the paradoxical digression of the necessary breaking up of the 
group, of the order of the church. This account began with the urgency to meet 
“as the moment where we would divide and separate was approaching.” Yet 
this situation, which was to determine for the body as an order the framework 
for obedience to the pope, extended it effects as well in 1541, upon conducting 
the election of the general of the order, to which the companions, beginning in 
1539, made a vow of future obedience. Ignatius, apart from all the other reasons 
for which his companions chose him unanimously, was the one who remained 
and would remain when all the others were gone. He was, in a way, invested 
with the remaining votes of those who were to leave and would appoint him 
with the task of remaining at the center. 

Ignatius took complete responsibility for this negative decision in this cru- 
cial development, meticulously reported in the account of 1541, for the refusal 
to accede to a higher power. The founder, the common thread to the original 
link, can only become superior general, placed at the top of the order, to main- 
tain ties in the dispersed group, he found himself obliged by the others to a 
solitary duty, illustrated by the retreat of Ignatius, for three days, to the Roman 
heights of San Pietro in Montorio, after which he gave, or more precisely had 
his confessor give, a last refusal to claim his power, his decision to accept this 
responsibility. 

Moreover, this power, tied to the institution of a mission body, dedicated to 
the pope, would be by this very fact, expressly clear-cut and limited, on April 
22, 1541, to the San Paolo fuori le Mura basilica. Two vows of obedience were 
pronounced at that time. The first, made by the companions who were pres- 
ent, confirmed the collective decision to obey the general. The second, made 
by Ignatius, expressed obedience to the pope. Thus, Ignatius removed himself 
in a way from any personal authority, in favor of the pope, for the benefit of the 
collective and elective authority of the companions. 


Deliberations of 1539 and Papal Bulls 
Nicolas Bobadilla states that in 1538, during the first meetings between the 


pope and Ignatius and his companions, Paul III said to them, “Why do you 
want so fervently go to Jerusalem? Italy is a good Jerusalem for bearing fruit 
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in the Church of God.” Bobadilla added, “They all began to think about 
founding a religious order at that time.”* This testimony comes strangely 
from the companion, in that first group, who was the most resistant to this 
“thought” and particularly resistant to what it implied in terms of obedi- 
ence to the head of the order. Yet, through the voice of the pope Bobadilla 
insists on the missions that would be less likely to justify the urgency of 
institutionalization: it is the horizon of the world, open as early as March 
1540 with the departure of Francis Xavier for India, that reinforced it. Yet, 
as the account of 1539 shows us, the difficulty of debate (requiring recourse 
to the third stage of choice) on the adoption of a way of religious life 
attested to the fact that the “fruit to be born” in Italy did not determine the 
choices immediately, and that the companions had only “begun” in 1538 to 
“think about founding a religious order.” 

In reality, the deepening and expanding of the missionary path, which alone 
was to justify the creation of a bond of obedience, was accompanied in that 
same year of 1538 by Ignatius and his companions’ struggle for survival as a 
group in Rome, against the attacks to which they were subjected by the 
Augustinians, themselves severely criticized by the companions of Favre and 
Lainez, who accused them of Lutheranism. Ignatius recalls this conflict and 
the trial that followed in the Autobiography and in his letter to Isabel Roser 
(1538)." Requested by Ignatius himself in order to be cleared of all suspicion, 
the trial of Rome brought a long series of trials to an end with “an acquittal,” 
punctuating Ignatius's itinerary from Alcalá and Salamanca to Rome.? From 
these trials, Ignatius had always received a verdict of innocent, and the recog- 
nition of a legitimate tie, with the female guides in Alcalá and with the stu- 
dents trained in the Exercises in Paris. The trial of Rome inscribed Ignatius's 
struggle for recognition in a report prior to the authorization of a relationship, 
the right to be together, with one another. It seems at that time that pontifical 
recognition of the new order marks the final episode of Ignatius's repeated 
request to the authorities of the church, since his time in Spain, to be acquitted 
and free to live with his companions. The papal bull of 1540 ended the last trial 
with an acquittal, opening at the same time the paths of obedience and free- 
dom. Moreover, the papal bull was itself the object of a judicial controversy, 
having to do with the rules governing the everyday life of the new order, in light 
of religious law. 


6 Bobadilla, 616—617. 
7 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 98. 
8 See the contribution of Sabina Pavone in this same volume. 
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The two trials occurred one after another. The verdict of acquittal in the 
Roman trial was rendered on November 18, 1538. Between this date and 
November 23, Ignatius and his companions offered Pope Paul III their services. 
It was perhaps the day of this offering that Paul III conferred the order of a 
mission upon the companions in Italy that Bobadilla alluded to later on. It is 
certain that the companions were placed at the pope's disposition and that the 
still nascent bond of obedience while on mission was formulated, as a result of 
the tumultuous episodes of the autumn. By placing themselves before the 
pope in the light of day, they hoped to avoid any hint of suspicion in the free 
community of companions. 

The next spring, during the deliberations and decisions concerning the way 
in which the Society was to be established, “Father Ignatius undertook, with 
the agreement of all, the work of drafting the rules of daily life of the Society 
and to present them to His Holiness.” Nadal confirms this in a publication from 
1561.9 The account of 1539 said nothing of this; the concept of discussions as a 
community, the very orientation of the account and Ignatius's discretion 
explain it. This text would be the “Five Chapters” submitted for approval to the 
pope by Cardinal Gasparo Contarini on September 3, 1539. It was the beginning 
of the last trial. 

The document which, endorsed, was to constitute the text of the papal 
bull approving the foundation of the order, was met with great opposition 
in the person of Cardinal Girolamo Ghinucci, who was responsible for pon- 
tifical briefs. The suppression of choir, the organ, and singing during Mass, 
the limitation of penances, the vow of special obedience to the pope circa 
missiones, were mainly attacked. It was the same for the abandonment of 
the traditional forms of cloistered life as for obedience to the pope, a harsh 
critique of the Deliberations. Caught between the differing opinions of 
Cardinal Contarini, an old supporter of Ignatius, and Cardinal Ghinucci, 
Paul III summoned a third man, Bartolomeo Guidiccioni, who was a canon- 
ist, for arbitration. However, Guidiccioni supported strictly limiting the 
number of religious orders. Pope Paul III’s choice appears strange. 
Guidiccioni’s final verdict, favorable to the new order, can be interpreted in 


9 Fontes narr. II, 173. The attention of Nadal to this detail is probably not fortuitous: it seems to 
me that one can connect it to his specific position in the first generation of Jesuits and to his 
allegiance to the founder, which were to lead him, for example, in the 1560s, against Francisco 
de Borja who had become the general, to oppose the return of Ignatius’s autobiography when 
Borja asked that all copies of that early “vita” be returned to Rome in favor of the “vita” of 
Pedro de Ribadeneyra, being formulated at the time. 
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two ways: that Guidiccioni himself was not able to reject the proposed 
order could prove by contrast, his perfect adherence to religious doctrine, 
untouched by all criticism, but it could also indicate that the Society only 
received the approval of the authorities as a radically heterodox type 
of training when compared to that of other religious communities. 
Guidiccioni's decision in favor of the order would not change the general 
policy of the future cardinal in this domain. Thus, Paul III obtained through 
Guidiccioni’s mediation two conflicting and complimentary arguments 
in favor of the new Society; but this mediation also permitted, short of 
complete approval of the “way of life,” the revision of several points brought 
up by Cardinal Ghinucci and the limitation, requested by Guidiccioni, of 
the number of professed to sixty. 

A new pontifical document was planned in 1541, as indicated in the descrip- 
tion of form and oblation of the Society. It aimed to better elucidate certain 
elements of the text of 1540 and did not yet distinguish itself clearly from the 
constitutional project strictly speaking. In the following years, the authoriza- 
tion given by the papal bull of 1540 to elaborate on the statutes gave rise to a 
vast legislative work, nearly finished at Ignatius's death more than fifteen years 
later. We were still, at that time, very far from a rewriting of the papal bull 
of 1540. The primitive “Rule” of the Deliberations was inflicted upon the 
Constitutions. However, beginning in 1547, when the first version of these 
Constitutions was introduced and Juan Alfonso de Polanco, Ignatius's new sec- 
retary, worked with him to begin to shape a definitive version, the project of a 
new papal bull was also rekindled, as a new application of the first rule, a “reor- 
ganization of the constitutional work.” Moreover, one must merge into one 
text the totality of the briefs decreed by the pope on one aspect or another of 
the order between 1543 and 1549. The death of Paul III in 1549 reinforced the 
urgency of “confirmation.” It was obtained on July 21, 1550, in the Exposcit debi- 
tum bull signed by Jules III. 

The new papal bull includes a normative portion, in reference to the papal 
bull of 1540. In the presentation of religious vows, in particular the vows of 
chastity, obedience, and poverty were linked from then on, while the first state- 
ment distinguished the solemn and personal vow of chastity from the vows of 
obedience and poverty, connected to the commitment to the community. Here 
the text of 1550 flowed into the traditional monastic expression of the vows 
and partially masked the uniqueness of the bond of obedience in the “approved” 
Society. Yet the fundamental purpose of the papal bull of 1550, easily under- 
stood in the repeated appeals in the text, was the confirmation of an “estab- 
lished” order, strengthened by a legislative piece that fully utilized the pope's 
authorization, ten years earlier, to create Constitutions. 
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Constitutions and Declarations 


The Constitutions explain (declaran, Const. 5)? the papal bulls of 1540 and 1550. 
When Jerónimo Nadal travelled across Europe, beginning in 1553, armed with 
an abridged version of text A, to promote the Constitutions of the order to the 
members of the Society, he declared them, as Nadal himself demonstrates." 

The division of the texts into texts A, then B, into “Constitutions” and 
“Declarations” responded, in fact, to the difference between the constitutional 
article strictly speaking and that which gave insight into its causes, or clarified 
its effects, or modulated it, in context (Const. 36), until it was able, moreover, to 
influence the constitutional article itself so much so that there were para- 
graphs that flowed freely between the two. It is this flow that makes the Jesuit 
Constitutions unique. The Dominican source of the “Declaration” is certainly 
not in question. The Venetian edition (1507) and the Lyon edition (1515) of the 
Dominican Constitutions appear among the materials and the legislative mod- 
els consulted during its gestation. One can find in the Constitutions and 
“Declarations” the synthesis, strictly speaking, of numerous additions sug- 
gested by the chapters, earlier on, combined with a central text that was con- 
tinuously updated and assembled by Superior General Vicente Bandello. 
However, these “Declarations”—arranged according to the division of the 
chapters, as would be the case for the Jesuit text—were in the process of being 
added to the Constitutions, and in that way were different from the various 
distinct Rules that the editions of 1507 and 1515 incorporated, nevertheless, 
into the overall collection. Such was not the case for the Constitutions of the 
Society nor did the “Constitutions” tend to absorb the “Declarations.” On the 
contrary, it was the original primary text (Text A) that was divided, and since 
this first great movement of a part of the Constitutions into “Declarations,” the 
possibility of such amovement—contrary to the Dominican “trend” was main- 
tained, from Text A to Text B. 

Consequently, the system of the Jesuit Constitutions opened up a specific 
judicial space, between the former monastic rule whose tradition still charac- 
terized the Rule of Saint Dominic, according to the usual name of the 
Dominican Constitutions and the variety of the established rules. 

The project began to be drafted as early as 1546 from a vast set of rules 
addressing each of the officials, from the provincial to the sacristan and the 


10 The numerals designate the paragraphs of the Constitutions according to the universally 
agreed upon divisions from that day forth, according to the lemmatization carried out at 
the turn of the 1980s. It is the same for the citations of the Exercises and of the Journal. 

11 ~=Nadal II, 7-8. 
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cook. These specific rules were to be preceded by others, destined for all Jesuits. 
The entire work would not be finished and decreed until 1577, approximately 
twenty years after Ignatius's death. However, the rules were applied in houses 
beginning with those in Rome, unofficially and experimentally, throughout 
their writing. Each of them provided general principles that defined the nature 
of the appointment, then emphasized a number of specific points that might 
cause complications. None of them were presented as rules elucidating the 
way to carry out a function. While he was alive, Ignatius worked or had his col- 
laborators, particularly Jerónimo Nadal, work simultaneously on general dos- 
siers and a number of specific liturgical practices. 

Strictly speaking, the Constitutions themselves had to be finalized—inter- 
preted and adapted to the practices of the order. It seems that Ignatius wanted 
it to be so, as he was not in favor of the idea that “the Constitutions be imple- 
mented for two to three years before they were printed,” Polanco related in his 
Chronicon. Ignatius supported a different option in a letter to Gonçalves da 
Cámara in 1552: “Although printed, the Constitutions would only be available to 
the Society; they were created so that, as you will see, they can be introduced 
and adapted in some way, without anything being done against them.” 
Although printed and established as a body of laws, the Constitutions had to 
remain open. A delay of finalization would clothe them with a different mean- 
ing. Ignatius's position was justified, moreover, and would be justified on the 
eve of his death, by the political urgency of guaranteeing the establishment of 
the order before the election to the pontificate of Giampiero Carafa, and anew 
pope concerned with limiting the autonomy of the new order. Yet, it was pre- 
cisely under these constraints that the full weight of the inclusion of the 
Constitutions in the Declarations was fully felt and bypassed the traditional 
data, although hand-written copies of Text B of the Constitutions circulated 
until 1558 in the provinces of the Society. 


Do the Constitutions Have an Author? 


The decisive phase of the writing of the Constitutions focused primarily on 
Ignatius and Polanco. Due to his training, but also because of his very function, 
the founder was himself little inclined to imbue the clergy of a new order with 
rights that could not be reduced to tried and true models. Polanco, who was 
entirely devoted to the established institution, had a solid legal background. 


12 Chron. II, 688. 
13 Epp. ign. IV, 365. 
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What were the exact means of collaboration of these two men at that time? 
The historian is lacking reliable criteria of attribution and distinction, in a text 
developed collectively. There is a shadowy area between the foundation of the 
order and its institution, an opaque zone with impalpable boundaries that 
resists his investigation. In addition, the contemporary historiography of the 
Constitutions is thoroughly permeated by this challenge.'* 

Objections have not been lacking, most often rightly so, upon the discovery 
of these dissonances, indeed these rifts: the task of Polanco was assigned to 
him by Ignatius himself and aimed specifically to translate, in the judicial 
sphere strictly speaking, the desire for a certain institutional credibility, the 
difference between the new Society and other orders; we have evidence of it, 
namely, the reference to the Dominican model provided us with an example. 
The Rules of Benedict, Basile, Augustine, and Francis were read and meditated 
upon. Text A, on which Polanco himself collaborated, was preceded in 1548 by 
Industries, in which Polanco traced the major constitutional themes to which 
Text A was indebted. In short, Ignatius and his secretary did not cease, in a 
precise chronology of the writings, to overlap, to make concessions to each 
other, to change each other, and, consequently, to blur their traces. 

This much remains: the successive versions of the Constitutions, if they 
overlapped, could not be superimposed. There was a change, whose numerous 
signs all lead to the realization that an organizing exposition, seen as if from 
above, had replaced a formative itinerary, moving from a methodology to a 
process. In the examination of the individual, upon the path of admission to 
the order, the evolution of body to soul would find itself transformed into an 
established primacy of the soul upon the body; in the relationship of the 
individual to the community (from which an authentic community would 
be engendered) between those who receive and those who are received, 
questioned one by the other, a type of problematic confrontation would pro- 
gressively lose its intensity; in the general organization of the community, 
finally, the structures of power, authority, and decision would no longer be 
constructed, determined in a way by the universal administration of the order, 
but imposed. 


14 Among publications in French on the topic, let us cite specifically Francois Roustang's 
commentary in the French edition of the text (Constitutions de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
translation and notes by F. Courel, Desclée de Brouwer, Volume II, 1967), in which the lat- 
ter traces a line of demarcation between Text A, the bulk of which he attributes to 
Ignatius, et Texts A and B, where the intervention of J. Polanco would radically change its 
direction, in a plan to normalize the established order and the original dynamics of its 
constitution. The extensive commentary of Antonio de Aldama recounts some of these 
perspectives. 
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Such a point of view can nevertheless be outdated, because if it is justifi- 
ably concerned about reopening the question of origin and saving it from 
being forgotten, it neglects the fact that Ignatius, as much as Polanco were 
jointly—if not identically— committed, in this difficult passage from foun- 
dation to institution, of which the Prologue of the Constitutions underscored 
a major contradiction: to wit, “that which is first in implementation is last in 
consideration, that which is at the end, sinks to the middle” (Const. 137); and 
inversely that which was first in consideration was last in implementation. 
The original reference points of the Constitutions text explored, in order of 
consideration, paths then reversed in the order of execution—i.e., in the 
rewriting of the text, in the progressive completion of the text, which, in a 
certain way, covered its tracks: an edifice is always built by a similar oblitera- 
tion. The same path was however taken, for what was specifically removed 
remained apparent or was found in the general architecture of the final text, 
depending on the scale of the order being created. Here the fragment of the 
Prologue cited was at the cusp of “consideration” and “execution”: the 
“means” refer to, in the first three Parts of the Constitutions, probation and 
dismissal or the admission of individuals to the community of the order. Yet, 
these individuals, if they were “means” within the limits of the order, they 
were at the same time ends, as individuals in general, virtually “nexts,” for all 
intents and purposes, open to the viewpoints of the Society in its universal 
expansion. The individuals were in a primary position as the means and the 
ends. The Prologue, late sediment in the writing of the Constitutions, took 
the process of the constitution of the “body” beyond the constituted body 
and placed its footsteps in old tracks. 

Who is the author of the Constitutions? On the written manuscript of Text 
B, the writing in the margins by the founder demonstrates, in a way that is 
particular to Ignatius, intervening here in the margins as in other manu- 
scripts, the weaknesses of rewriting. Something overtakes, exceeds superim- 
positions. It was in this excess that Ignatius demonstrated that this was the 
work of the founder. In truth, nothing else is needed to attribute this original 
text to him. 


Architectures 
The end of Part VII of the Constitutions, consecrated to the missions, indi- 


cates that the Jesuits must offer the people churches, “sermons, public 
classes, and the teaching of the Christian doctrine.” The organization of the 
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statement, taken in reverse order, would provide a framework for the general 
program of the Constitutions, where probation would represent the inaugu- 
ral period, admission and training the central period, and missionary work 
the final period. It would be rich in the acquired knowledge that preceded 
it and that it sends back to the world through instruction, training, and 
the sermon, according to three stages and three functions of the Christian 
doctrine. 

These three events—probation, admission, mission—placed all the devel- 
opment of the Constitutions under the sign, indicated in the title of Part V, the 
“incorporation,” in a double movement where the successive strata of the elab- 
oration of the text merged. Incorporation is the evolution of souls into the 
body of the Society, i.e., the progress of each individual body towards one sin- 
gle body and one single soul. As participation, this incorporation has no end. It 
is never sufficient. 

Therefore the Constitutions articulated several paths that were closely inter- 
locked. The General Exam was certainly a preamble to the Constitutions. The 
successive manuscripts and the present edition opened themselves through 
them, but as an independent part of the sequence of the ten parts. It preceded 
probation and remained focused on the possibility of any itinerary during pro- 
bation. Probation was already, in and of itself, the first stage of incorporation. 
Parts I to V then lead from probation to admission and opened into incorpora- 
tion. Beyond that, the body reached fully developed respiration and lingered: 
the end of Part VI determined the customs around death in the Society; it was 
transmitted in Part VII, through access to the kingdom of the world, which can 
be thought of as a resurrection. 

At that time, another path appeared which took hold of the whole, from 
the General Exam until Part IX, not in a linear way, but in concentric circles. 
Poverty, obedience, the very face of the member of this body—the successful 
candidate, incorporated and according to his functions, the rector, the 
general—were reexamined and deepened at each incorporation, up to the 
superior general, body among the bodies, heart. However, Part X demanded 
yet another movement, because it revealed a labyrinth text, which, if it had 
led us by concentric circles to the head, i.e., Part IX and the face of the gen- 
eral, would lead one’s gaze back to the labyrinth in its entirety. Part X encom- 
passed the whole but brought one back to the limbo of incorporation, whose 
general, his body nearly disappearing, secluded “within himself” (Const. 
809?) in the discreta caritas, and produced the ultimate face, which permit- 
ted one to see from this very seclusion the whole body of the Society and 
beyond. 
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As the story of the development of the Constitutions from 1539 to 1558 has 
shown us, the geology of their foundational strata, the edifice itself, last but not 
least on its journey, the elaboration of the Constitutions merged with the actual 
constitution of the order. The Prologue underscored this by closing and open- 
ing the final work with a question addressed to itself: why write down the 
Constitutions? Why does the text of the Constitutions begin, at the very least in 
its outline, the path of probation and admission again, leading to missionary 
work and to the universal purpose of the order? The response is given, at the 
end of the path, by a return to the Prologue. The last part of the Constitutions 
was to be a type of summary of the whole process, from the point of view of 
preservation and development of the healthy “body” (Const. 8121); a point of 
view announced by the Prologue (Const. 134?) but exceeded by the movement 
of the text, embarked towards its goal, and obliged to return to its sources, 
among them, the Constitutions, “which will provide support” (Const. 8261). This 
double status affects the act of reading deeply, becoming a real experience— 
the experience of reconstitution begun again. 

If the new order was written through this text—its history created while it 
described itself—if the act of the Constitutions was equal to an intervention 
in history, and not only as a historiography, its reading cannot be reduced to 
the recording of a judicial system of prescription, proscription, and authori- 
zation. The Constitutions demand, above all, that their reader reconstitute, 
through description, that they formulate possible outlines of a virtual face, 
in a way, and that they consequently “incorporate” the Society—give it a 
body, but also be created in it, become its component. Therefore, reading 
several parts of the Constitutions is required of novices and accepted candi- 
dates. Nevertheless these premises support the text of the Constitutions, in 
the general history of the order, but also in the present moment of the expe- 
rience of reading, to the limits of readability. Its descriptive-prescriptive 
ambivalence indeed allowed for a singular kind of autonomy—a theoretical, 
utopian description of an order concretely experienced alongside its own 
law, as if this order that certainly did not arise out of any utopian landscape 
created nevertheless in the writing of its law a digression from utopia; as if 
nothing would ever be entirely in its place, nor would anyone ever corre- 
spond completely to its function, etc. This tactical utopia finds its response 
in the extreme openness of the text to a freedom of action: it can be so unless 
it is otherwise. The terms of deliberation are formulated, and the method of 
decision-making remains discernment, available to those who are consti- 
tuted and incorporated. 
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Pages from the Journal 


Louis Gonçalves da Cámara indicates at the end of the Autobiography “received 
from the very mouth of Father Ignatius" that the latter "showed him a rather 
large bundle of written manuscripts" in which “he wrote every day that which 
was happening in his soul [...] when he was creating the Constitutions." 
“I wanted to see all the pages of the Constitutions and I asked him to leave 
them with me for a time” added Camara. “He did not want to do so.” The 
Autobiography was interrupted by this refusal, and the bundle of pages 
remained secret. 

From this sheath only two notebooks written entirely by Ignatius have been 
preserved, which constitute what we call the Journal of his interior motions. 
The first notebook makes note of February 2 to March 12, 1544; the second, 
from March 13, 1544 to February 27, 1545. The two notebooks, decorated since 
1724 like a relic in a binding made of silver threads and incrusted with jewels 
given by Cardinal Álvaro de Cienfuegos, were only published in their entirety 
much later, in 1934. 

Secret relic, buried part of Ignatius's body of work, the Journal, if it was not 
transmitted by his author to his successors, was nevertheless reported, certi- 
fied, and revealed as secret at the end of the Autobiography when everything 
leads us to believe that we only knew a small fragment of a much greater whole, 
the latter completely buried, lost, as is always the case for relics of saints, frag- 
mentary witnesses. In reality, nothing, if not da Cámara's notation at the end of 
the Autobiography establishes this hypothesis with more certitude. If the 
Journal is given to us as a fragment, one must accept that its efficacy is com- 
plete—it is sufficient unto itself. The counting of the days began oddly like a 
real beginning: February 5 was recorded first on the manuscript and yielded a 
first “view”; then one was obliged to go back to February 2, 3 and 4, to reconnect 
the date of February 6 with a linear chronology. The fact of preservation does 
decisively resolve the problem of continuity. At the other extreme, at the end 
of the second notebook, the manuscript drowns and dissolves itself in the 
abundance of tears until the last page where the writing narrows and shrinks 
as if there were a lack of paper. What happened next? Moreover, the rhythm of 
the Journal does not cease announcing an interruption. The question debated 
by Ignatius in his interior discussions is that of the complete poverty of his 
order, the tener nada, or again no nada. Many notations end with this "no 
nada.” The final decision of total poverty can be read in the increasingly scarce 
writing, then its suspension altogether. If this Journalis only a fragment, it is an 


15 Fontes narr. I, 506. 
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ideal fragment, which goes so far as to open the path to us, at its heart, of reli- 
quary worship. With a black line, Ignatius, in fact, singled out several passages 
that punctuated the movement in his interior evolution, and then recopied 
them elsewhere over the course of days, giving over to fragmentation. He 
accomplished thus in its own exercise its reliquary destiny. 

Relic secretly offered, the Journal of Ignatius places before us the writing of 
a saint. If Holy Writing is always supporting evidence, writing that causes one 
to write about which one writes, the writing of a saint cannot constitute in and 
of itself its own evidence by not ceasing to be rewritten: hence the crucial 
impact of the plentiful use of gerunds, that translation attempts to render, 
through which the movement of writing becomes engulfed, always beginning 
again, making an effort to assume the position of a subject always delayed, 
always pending. In this expectation, writing supports and insinuates itself into 
the folds of the devotional attitude. In the same way the crossing-outs, which 
cloud the message, encode the discourse and at the same time call for and 
require, by this pure trace, a decryption, other rewritings, whose crossing out 
would be the beginning. The extreme fascination that the text of the Journal 
exerts comes first from this sanctification in deed. 

Moreover, it is even more true that this writing was specifically added by 
Ignatius to his transmissions, then the work of writing, the daily notation, 
obstinate, are not only an account after the fact. Writing is contemporaneous 
of what it carries; it happened several times [9, 86] that Ignatius, by recording 
what happened, found himself exposed, to new motions. Writing’s delay, 
therefore, becomes infinitesimal, and the trace of Ignatius a veritable seismo- 
graph, even a mystical gift. The invasion of white in the last pages of the Journal 
can therefore be read as an act of humility—of poverty—supreme in the 
renunciation of this gift. 


Life with the Trinity 


The relationship between Ignatius and the Divine Persons in the moment of 
the Mass was the breath of the Journal of interior motions. It forms its pattern 
of fullness and emptiness, the impoverishments [flaquezas] and warmth. It 
would be impossible here to decipher the way in which the subtlety of Ignatius's 
understanding and conduct enters into the overall theological plan—from the 
Father to the Son, from the Holy Spirit to the Holy Mother, from the Trinity to 
Jesus, from God to his saints and reinvents the basic outline of this approach 
within the elaboration of a Christian perspective. Yet it is quite certain that this 
relationship governed the decision of choice and, in particular, the conversion 
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of the intention of poverty into a vow of poverty. The Divine Persons inter- 
ceded massively on the scene of Ignatius's interior theater at the very moment 
they withdrew, according to what the Journal notes on February 12, as the 
“affair of the room,” the crucial moment, difficult and crossed-out [22? ^]. 
Ignatius must have interrupted his oration in order to quiet the murmur com- 
ing from an adjoining room. He left his divine interlocutors out in the cold. 
Upon his return, he was not able to find them again; he was not able to reestab- 
lish the connection. His memory failed him. He had to learn how to remember 
again, since in prayer “man is situated before God by settling the movements of 
grace in his soul, in order to hold onto the recollection spiritually and to judge 
the direction it imparts.” Yet relearning this recollection would at first mean 
relearning time, having the time to remember. The Divine Persons would help 
Ignatius by depriving him not only of this ability to recapture memories, to 
possess them, but also by depriving him, over time, of his master, of the success 
of his plans—and in particular of the plan to see Them. The Journal of Ignatius 
can be read as the test of time that passes, until the moment when, the test 
endured, the decision is fully developed. The time passes seeing, trying to see. 
It is a series of partial or indistinct perceptions where the intention to see is 
exhausted. What is important, in the infinitesimal detail of Ignatius's wording, 
veer en forma, veer en modo, etc.—was movement, the lively succession of 
visions. Holy Mother, mediator, was, on February 15 “parte o puerta” [312], a 
visual representation or an opening up of vision. The act of seeing projects cre- 
ates a distance—a respectful distance outside one's grasp—from the Divine 
Persons; but also and above all it ends with the erasing of all representation to 
reveal a vision that is bare, where Jesus intercedes in human form, a form of 
human vision that opens the eyes and that must be clothed in poverty [66!]. 
The Journal of Ignatius is scattered with tears that seem to bring it to a close 
in the second preserved workbook by erasing the traces of writing as if they 
were erasures taking place in the body. The face of Ignatius “is covered with 
tears.” The paradox of tears is that they blind, but in their transparency they 
allow the body to be seen. They impoverish it, but they reveal it in its poverty. 
They expose it to another gaze. The tightly woven Journal, from the passionate 
procession of visions and the overflowing of tears that wash from the eye its 
imperfect and partial vision and subject the divine gaze to a blind face, bring- 
ing us to the natural center of Ignatian receptivity. March 4, 1544, Ignatius 
feared for his sight, if he could put an end to his tears. He truly feared losing “an 
eye” that caused him pain and wanted “to keep them” [1073]. In this strange 
passage, from a singular eye to the plural pronoun, the fruit born by his tears is 
expressed. They take the place of unified vision, of the eye's solitary gaze, dif- 
ferent from the eyes, no longer to see, but to cry with, or in order to according 
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to the repeated expression by Ignatius, “seeing or feeling,” open the eyes and 
feel the tears come, receiving their gift. 

The fragmentation of the Trinitarian visions, accompanied by the flow of 
tears, leads us in the end to discover in the emotion of the body in prayer—in 
visions and in tears—a reflection of the Trinitarian circle. Ignatius does not 
succeed in seeing clearly and uniformly the mystery of circumincession if not 
in the subjective and the sequential nature of each of the faces of the Trinity as 
they each lift a corner of the veil of this mystery, but he himself was affected by 
this plural vision. February 18, 1544, Ignatius, in a “very great outpouring of 
tears, motions and internal sobbing,” had “the impression of feeling distinctly 
the veins or the limbs of his body” [47!], his body in fusion and in pieces, living 
flesh open to the Trinity. Ignatius had difficulty distinguishing each of the 


» « 


Persons in the "luminous" “sphere” And he “never stopped asking [him self, 


speaking of [him]self: Who are you?” [63^]. 


The Letters: A Call 


In the current state of research on the early Society of Jesus, the entirety of the 
letters sent and received by Ignatius, in particular between 1540 and his death 
in 1556, remains largely unexplored in its very richness. Certainly, numerous 
and legitimate documentary use has been made of the letters to inform the his- 
tory of a given college, establishment, situation, or figure—inside and outside 
the Society. Yet if one excludes the excellent book, La politique de saint Ignace de 
Loyola: l'analyse sociale (Paris, Le Cerf, 1985), by Dominique Bertrand, there is no 
comparable work (for a similar body of letters) to Erasmus, Man of Letters: The 
Construction of Charisma in Print (1993) by Lisa Jardine, in which the interweav- 
ing of the spiritual and institutional relationship would be studied, in particular 
by the notion of responsibility and of correspondence as coresponsibility—shar- 
ing of responsibility both as a dispensing and a dependence. In such a work, the 
instrument of the letter would be approached as a means for he who writes it as 
for he who receives it and circulates it, not only of descriptive, but of performa- 
tive construction of a certain reality and a transformation of a world invested by 
the Society of Jesus in a world transformed by it. 

If, as I have recommended above, the reading of these different paragraphs 
can be left to the choice of the reader, it is nonetheless good that the Letters 
have the last word. It is through them that the seminal text finds its most 
sweeping formulation as an active writing of the world. 


CHAPTER 8 


Ignatius's Governing and Administrating the 
Society of Jesus 


Markus Friedrich 
Governance (Not) Researched 


Secondary literature on Ignatius as administrator or governor of a complex 
social body is scant. Equally scantis sophisticated work on how the Jesuit order 
functioned as a social organization. With the exception of a book by Dauril 
Alden, no extensive study on Jesuit administration has been published.! This is 
surprising given the prominence of Jesuit administration both among admir- 
ing hagiographers and demonizing polemicists. To be sure, most biographies 
of Ignatius contain chapters on relevant aspects of his government.? André 
Ravier has written extensively about how Ignatius turned a loose band of 
friends into the sophisticated social structure called Society of Jesus, while 
Dominique Bertrand has analyzed Ignatius’s more than 7000 letters, most of 
them administrative in nature.’ But none of these publications is strictly his- 
torical in methodology or analytical framework. Only recently have historians 
begun to investigate the Jesuit order from the vantage point of the history of 
governance, bureaucracy, and information management.* 

Thus, a methodological agenda for a history of Jesuit organization and 
governance has still to be created. Future studies should address both the 


1 Dauril Alden, The Making of an Enterprise. The Society of Jesus in Portugal, Its Empire, and 
Beyond, 1540-1750 (Stanford: 1996). 

2 Candido de Dalmases, Ignatius of Loyola, Founder of the Jesuits (St. Louis: 1985); José Ignacio 
Tellechea Idigoras, Ignatius of Loyola. The Pilgrim Saint (Chicago: 1994); Paul Dudon, Ignatius 
of Loyola (Milwaukee: 1949). 

3 André Ravier, Ignatius of Loyola and the Founding of the Society of Jesus (San Francisco: 1987); 
Dominique Bertrand, La Politique de Saint Ignace de Loyola. LAnalyse social (Paris: 1985). 

4 Markus Friedrich, Der lange Arm Roms? Globale Verwaltung und Kommunikation im 
Jesuitenorden 1540-1773 (Frankfurt: 2011); Annick Delfosse, “La Correspondence Jésuite: 
Communication, Union et Mémoire. Les Enjeux de la Formula Scribendi,” Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclesiastique 104 (2009): 71-114; Jean-Claude Laborie, Mangeurs d'Homme et mangeurs 
dame. Une correspondance missionnaire au XVI" siècle, la lettre jésuite du Brésil, 1549-1568 
(Paris: 2003). See also Luke Clossey, Salvation and Globalization in the Early Jesuit Missions 
(Cambridge, England: 2008). 
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concepts and realities of “administration” or “government” in a Jesuit context. 
They should include an analysis of the language used by Ignatius to describe 
his own activities as administrator and the language used to convey his ideas to 
fellow Jesuits. A future history of Ignatian or Jesuit governance must also focus 
strongly on the daily practices of decision-making and the role of social mic- 
ropolitics within the curia. It should include a thorough assessment of how 
Ignatius and later superiors general employed writing and written documents 
to control and imagine the order. In all these areas, finally, the Society of Jesus 
should be integrated into the historical context of early modern governance, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. Inspiration for such a future history of Ignatian 
(or Jesuit) governance could be drawn from the recent surge in books on papal 
administration in the wake of Paolo Prodi’s work, the growing body of studies 
on policy-making in the Spanish empire, or the sophisticated reevaluation of 
medieval monastic institutions initiated by Gert Melville.5 

Many potential topics for future studies come to mind immediately: almost 
entirely missing is, for instance, a serious assessment of Juan Alfonso de 
Polanco, Ignatius's most important administrative aid. Only little has been 
done regarding the intellectual contexts of the Constitutions in contemporary 
law (both secular and ecclesiastical), political theory, and political semantics.” 
Most of the major Jesuit institutions—different congregations, assistants, pro- 
vincials, etc.—have not been treated in depth. While some work has been 
done on missionary economics, only few studies assess the impact of Jesuit 
colleges on regional and local economies.? In short, while almost everyone 


5 Paolo Prodi, The Papal Prince: One Body and Two Souls: the Papal Monarchy in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, England: 1987); Wolfgang Reinhard, Paul V. Borghese (1605-1621). Mikropolitische 
Papstgeschichte (Stuttgart: 2009); Amdt Brendecke, Imperium und Empirie. Funktionen des 
Wissens in der spanischen Kolonialherrschaft (Cologne: 2009); Gert Melville, “Lindagine sulla vita 
religiosa medievale in Germania. Percorsi sperimentati e nuove prospettive," in Stato della ricerca 
e prospettive della medievistica tedesca, ed. Michael Matheus (Rome: 2007), 23-42. 

6 Carlos Coupeau, “Juan de Polanco's Role as Secretary of Ignatius of Loyola,” in Ite inflammate 
omnia, ed. Thomas M. McCoog, (Rome: 2010), 109-127. Carlos Coupeau, From Inspiration to 
Invention. Rhetoric in the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus (St. Louis: 2010). Of limited use is 
Klara Englander, Ignatius von Loyola und Johannes von Polanco. Der Ordensstifter und sein 
Sekretür (Regensburg: 1956). 

7 See e.g., John W. O'Malley, "Jesuit Spirituality. The Civic and Cultural Dimensions,’ Review of 
Ignatian Spirituality 105 (2004): 37-44. See also David Knowles, From Pachomius to Ignatius. 
A Study in the Constitutional History of the Religious Orders (Oxford: 1966). 

8 Alden, The Making of an Enterprise. See also Francesco Renda, Bernardo Tanucci e i beni dei 
gesuiti in Sicilia (Rome: 1974); Fiorenzo Landi (ed.), Accumulation and Dissolution of Large 
Estates of the Regular Clergy in Early Modern Europe (Rimini: 1999). 
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seems to agree on the Jesuits’ innovative and efficient social organization, 
not enough scientific studies of this aspect of Jesuit history have been pro- 
duced yet.? 

For such future projects, an abundance of sources is available. Starting with 
Ignatius and Polanco themselves, accurate record-keeping was a key aspect of 
Jesuit administration and governance. Jesuit archives, therefore, were often 
well kept and a great amount of documentation survives to this day.!° Regarding 
Ignatius, most materials have been edited in the Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Iesu. Particularly relevant are the thousands of letters to and from 
him and Polanco. In addition, many of the early biographers have collected 
stories about his everyday life in Rome after being elected superior of the 
nascent Society of Jesus. These anecdotes, if found to be trustworthy, provide 
valuable insight into the managing of daily business. 


Governance Conceptualized 


An account of Ignatius's governance should start with a basic question: Would 
Ignatius have agreed to call his activities as head of a religious order “gover- 
nance"? Or is this an inadequately modern and secular notion? One-sided 
answers must be rejected here. Historians now insist that in early modern 
Europe the religious were inherently social or political and vice versa, 
Machiavelli notwithstanding. The same holds true for Loyola and the Jesuits. 
On the one hand, Ignatius often and conspicuously insisted on the purely spiri- 
tual ways of his decision-making. In order to describe what “governance” was 
in the Society of Jesus, he often used spiritual language. He famously said that 
he would not decide anything of importance without first consulting God.” 
Loyola considered all his major, and many minor, decisions to be grounded in 
prayer. Occasionally, Ignatius shunned pragmatic reasoning and strictly fol- 
lowed his spiritual ideas. The best example is his insistence on strict poverty 
even when his order was lacking financial resources. He continued to believe 
that God would miraculously provide for his new organization." 


9 But see Gustav Gundlach, Zur Soziologie der katholischen Ideenwelt und des Jesuitenordens 
(Berlin: 1927) and Léo Moulin, Le monde vivant des Religieux. Dominicains, Jésuites, 
Bénédictins (Paris: 1964). 

10 Markus Friedrich, "Archives as Networks: The Geography of Record-Keeping in the 
Society of Jesus (1540-1773), Archival Science 10 (2010): 285-298. 

11 Font. narr. I, 363. 

12 Font. narr. Il, 369. 
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But there was another register of speech, thought, and practice to Ignatius's 
governance, one which sounded less spiritual and more pragmatic, adminis- 
trative, and political. His optimistic trust in God did not translate into an abdi- 
cation of more earthly measures. In fact, Ignatius and the Jesuits never 
considered governance to be exclusively spiritual. Rather, Ignatius insisted 
that in addition to trusting in God's providence there was a more worldly and 
human approach to social life.13 According to Ignatius, one needed to avoid 
taking “so spiritual a view of the matter as to lose all touch with reality.” It was 
dangerous to be “so very spiritual [as to] cease to be spiritual at all.” Thus, 
Ignatius’s approach to daily governance emerged from deeply religious con- 
cerns, yet was perfectly capable to overcome the narrow barriers of a strictly 
biblical or spiritual approach to social and political activities. 

It was a (very broadly labeled) Thomist understanding of the relationship 
between nature and grace as being separate and distinct, but not contradicting 
each other, that grounded Ignatius’s approach to governance. One of Loyola’s 
core ideas was to act as if everything depended on human calculations and 
procedures, even though one knew theologically that the order’s preservation 
was not dependent upon human action.!® Divine providence, according to 
Ignatius, required human “cooperation,” and one way to cooperate was through 
careful administration and governance of the Society’s affairs according to 
human standards.!” As such, his order was not principally different from other 
social bodies. 

Yet, as Ignatius soon had to realize, the administrative aspects of leading an 
order were not always easily reconciled with the spiritual trajectory of a reli- 
gious existence.” Being an administrator or, in Jesuit and religious terminol- 
ogy, being a “superior,” might for instance require a recalibration of the 


13 Burkhart Schneider, “Der weltliche Heilige. Ignatius von Loyola und die Fürsten seiner 
Zeit,’ Geist und Leben 27 (1954): 35-58. 

14 Epp. ign. Il, 478-484. Translation from Letters of St. Ignatius of Loyola, trans. William J. 
Young, (Chicago: 1959), 191. Henceforth cited as Young, Ignatius. 

15 ‘Font. narr. Il, 415. Font. narr. IU, 637. 

16 Const. III, [812 ]-[814]. Epp. ign. IX, 626-627 (Young, Ignatius, 401). 

17 Const. III, [134]. 

18 Rogelio Garcia Mateo, “La ‘Societas Jesu’ y el contexto socio-político del s. XVI. Perspectivas 
para hoy, in Ignacio de Loyola y su tiempo. Congreso Internacional de Historia, ed. Juan 
Plazaola (Bilbao: Mensajero, 1992), 505-550, and at 505 with reference to Const. III, [719]- 
[720], [817]. 

19 Carlos Coupeau, “Five personae of Ignatius of Loyola,’ in The Cambridge Companion to the 
Jesuits, ed. Thomas Worcester (Cambridge, England: 2008), 32-51, who, however, fails to 
ask how the different aspects of Ignatius's biography and personality fit together. 
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relationship between inner virtue and outer appearance. Should office-holders 
follow a behavioral code different from that of ordinary Jesuits? What meant 
“humility” for a superior? Should he publicly humiliate himself in the same 
way as ordinary Jesuits? Ignatius often publicly humiliated himself in order to 
project a certain image of his personality.2° But he took a different opinion 
regarding other superiors: authority needed a proper external expression, and 
Jesuits who governed should not be inappropriately humble.?! Governing a 
social structure such as the Society of Jesus also consumed much of the supe- 
rior's time, as Ignatius himself had to acknowledge: “You [i.e. Favre] indeed 
have to write to one person only, but I to all. [...] If some of you in the Society 
are busy, I am convinced that I am not less busy than any of you, and with less 
health than you.”22 When charged with governing (parts of) the Society of 
Jesus, there was less time to work with the poor orto preach. In the Constitutions, 
Ignatius therefore sanctioned the fact that the superior general had a very dif- 
ferent daily agenda and workload from ordinary Jesuits.?? 

As head of a newly founded social body, Ignatius had not only become very 
busy, he was busy also in new ways. Superiors had to have a distinctive perspec- 
tive on Jesuit activities. Theirs was a specific “governmental” approach to the 
Society of Jesus. While ordinary Jesuits focused on the “minute details of 
affairs,” superiors should have a more universal perspective as they were 
responsible for the “general good.”2* Concern for the more general good should 
override local agendas.?* The shift from being an ordinary Jesuit to being a 
superior responsible for governing a college, residence, or province thus con- 
sisted not least ina significant change, a widening of perspective.?9 Government 
required a more abstract view of current affairs, one that synthesized individ- 
ual activities into a broader picture. 

There was, again, a strong spiritual component to this idea. Ignatius’s fasci- 
nation with a “general” or “universal” perspective on his order is closely related 
to his well-known commitment to spiritual maximization: “The greater a good 
is, the readier we should be to choose it; and once chosen, the greater should 
be our delight in it”27 Written large, this was the "general good.” Organizing the 


20 Marjorie O'Rourke Boyle, Loyola's Acts. The Rhetoric of the Self (Berkeley: 1997), 67. After 
being elected general, Ignatius allegedly started to work in the kitchen, Font. narr. IV, 372. 

21 Epp. ign. V, 202-203. 

22 Epp. ign. I, 236-238 (Young, Ignatius, 63-64). 

23 Const. II, [789]. 

24 Epp. ign. IV, 558-559 (Young, Ignatius, 278—279). Epp. ign. V, 233 (Young, Ignatius, 302). 

25 Epp. ign. IX, 336. 

26 Epp. ign. VII, 528 (Young, Ignatius, 352—353). 

27 Epp. ign. L 405-407 (Young, Ignatius, 98). Epp. ign. L, 460-467 (Young, Ignatius, 117). 
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spiritual drive for “more” (magis) on a macro level led to the creation of an 
abstract perspective. But, on the other hand, it should be noted that Ignatius, 
and especially Polanco, who seems to have contributed significantly to this 
particular line of thought, were tapping into contemporary political thought 
here. Conceptualizing governance as activity from above, entailing an explic- 
itly totalizing approach to the social body, became increasingly familiar to par- 
ticipants of early modern political discourse and daily life.28 

Quite a few biographers of Ignatius, wishing to stress his strictly spiritual 
approach to governance, have downplayed these aspects. They keep insisting 
that Loyola was no strategist and had no intention to govern the Society accord- 
ing to a rational master plan. A case in point is the establishment of colleges. 
Whether or not Ignatius had preferences for one location or another, colleges 
were often founded not according to Jesuit strategies but wherever local donors 
provided sufficient funding. Stressing how Ignatius was "indifferent" and 
only “followed God's will” in such matters is certainly a helpful argument 
against the negative stereotype of the “wily Jesuits” and their strategizing.30 
And yet, the language of “universal good” clearly does project ideas of ponder- 
ing, measuring, assessing, and carefully disposing of resources: planning. 
Whether Ignatius and Polanco actually went about governing the Society of 
Jesus in a particularly strategic way is less significant than their willingness and 
capability to conceptualize government as an act of willfully transcending 
local needs, requirements, and contexts. Governance, for Ignatius and Polanco, 
required the mental creation of an abstract entity, the Society of Jesus as a 
whole. This abstract entity was, to an increasing degree, the object of Jesuit 
governance: The general’s task was first and foremost to safeguard and pro- 
mote the “body of the Society as a whole”?! This line of thought, grounded 
strongly in Loyola's spirituality, paved the way for transforming Ignatius’s ideas 
into bureaucratic routines and governance. 


28 By far the most elaborate, although not the only expression of this point comes from a 
document edited in Mario Scaduto, “Uno scritto ignaziano inedito. Il ‘Del officio del sec- 
retario’ del 1547,” AHSI 29 (1960): 305-328. For broader context see Denis Cosgrove, Apollo's 
eye. A Cartographic Genealogy of the Earth in the Western Imagination (Baltimore: 2001), 
James C. Scott, Seeing Like a State. How Certain Schemes to Improve the Human Condition 
Have Failed (New Haven: 1998). 

29 In general on Ignatius's attitude see e.g. Ravier, Ignatius. On colleges, see e.g. Luce Giard, 
“The Jesuit College. A center for Knowledge, Art, and Faith, 1548-1773,” Studies in the 
Spirituality of Jesuits 40 (2008): 1-31. 

30 Sabina Pavone, The Wily Jesuits and the Monita Secreta. The Forged Secret Instructions of 
the Jesuits, trans. John P. Murphy (St. Louis: 2005). 

31 Const. III, [135] (my italics). 
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This seamless shift from spiritual to administrative concerns and back again 
is nowhere more obvious than in the area of personnel management. For 
Ignatius, governance consisted to a very large degree in the spiritual guidance 
of individual humans. He cared more for his subjects than their own mothers 
would, or so the hagiography claimed. In Rome, he took a strong and per- 
sonal interest in the novices who lived with him in the Casa Professa.33 
gaining the hearts of his subjects,” etc., 
abound in his letters and papers, and they indicate what governance meant to 
Ignatius in the first place.?^ But Loyola insisted that not every pious man was 
made to be a Jesuit and that not every Jesuit was fit for every task. He therefore 
implemented exacting standards for admitting and employing Jesuits and 
went out of the way to find the right employment for special cases.35 To be able 
to do so, Ignatius promoted a series of highly controlled procedures for assess- 
ing the qualities and capabilities of people in order to select and employ his 
subordinates, the Spiritual Exercises being the most important tool. “The supe- 
rior’s clear knowledge of the will and power of his subjects” was of paramount 
importance, both for spiritual and strategic reasons. Ignatius himself brought 
extraordinary skills to this task. He was unmatched in “making an anatomy of 


» u 


Formulas such as “paternal love, 


a person's soul.”36 

All of this initially had little to do with administration or governance in a 
“political” sense. And yet, the “anatomy of the soul” quickly started to take the 
shape of statistics, printed forms, personnel lists, evaluation templates—spiri- 
tuality bureaucratized. No single person could anatomize the souls of all Jesuits 
once their number started to grow, thus the evaluation of (future) Jesuits had 
to be delegated locally. Delegated assessments, however, needed to be stan- 
dardized and formalized for them to be globally comparable. Implementing 
Ignatius’s intention to place each Jesuit where he fits best required the produc- 
tion of vast tableaus of available personnel. A wide range of new media types— 
catalogues, lists, tables, and forms, which are discussed below in more 
detail —were invented to create, standardize, and synthesize this information. 
Controlling the order’s membership evolved into a series of administrative 
procedures and media. The development of such a human resources approach 
was neither planned nor intended. By no means was Ignatius's spirituality nec- 
essarily bureaucratic, but it also did comparatively little to counteract or 


32 Font. narr. II, 617f. 

33 Tellechea Idígoras, Ignatius, passim. Coupeau, Five personae, 36 and 39. 
34 See, for example, Font. narr. III, 615. 

35 Epp. ign. IV, 36. Const. III, [147]-[162 ]. Epp. ign. VII, 107. 

36 Font. narr. lll, 268f. 
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impede such developments. There was no open rupture between spiritual 
intentions and administrative practices. Administration and governance, as 
distinctive fields of Jesuit activity, to some degree, were the consequence of a 
new spiritual economy of scale, not necessarily desired, but easily embraced 
by Ignatius, Polanco, and most of their followers. 


Governance Institutionalized 


It took nineteen years, from 1539 to 1558, for the Jesuits to translate Ignatius's 
original ideas and experiences into an institutional framework. The 
Constitutions, the basic legal text of the Jesuit order creating an organizational 
structure, were officially sanctioned only in 1558. To be sure, the Constitutions 
were not the final word on every detail. Several aspects of Jesuit administration 
were added later?" The Society of Jesus continued to be a great producer of 
legal texts, norms, rules, and instructions to the dismay of some Jesuits, such as 
Nicolás Bobadilla. Yet, even if the order's institutional and administrative 
framework was (and is) ever evolving, the Constitutions provided the order 
with a clear and stringent institutional structure that was crafted to implement 
the idea of governance as promoting the general good of the order. The Jesuits' 
legal framework was not a patchwork of normative fragments, asin many other 
orders, but was laid out in one coherent and detailed document. 

When thinking about institutions, Ignatius and Polanco took into account 
two recent developments: the beginning of globalization and the growing 
understanding of religion as being contextually (and culturally) embedded.38 
The Jesuit order was founded to serve the Catholic Church everywhere and in 
all possible circumstances. Thus it needed one institutional framework sup- 
porting everything from caring for Roman prostitutes to university education 
in Río to Christianizing “barbarians” in southern Italy to dealing with Indian 
intellectuals. It also needed an institutional framework capable of holding 
together and centering the different interests and agendas created by this 
whirlwind of activities. Many of the basic institutional decisions taken by 
Ignatius and Polanco were geared to create a social body best suited to deal 
with global and functional universalism. 

According to Ignatius and Polanco, the Society of Jesus could best survive 
these challenges if it was hierarchically centralized. There is no doubt that 


37 Alater addition to the institutional framework was e.g., the Congregation of Procurators. 
38 Heiko Oberman, “Ignatius of Loyola and the Reformation. The Case of John Calvin,” in 
Ignacio de Loyola y su tiempo, 810-812. 
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Ignatius strongly believed in hierarchy?? The cosmos was hierarchically struc- 
tured, both in its material and immaterial dimension. Hierarchy also shaped 
Ignatius's view of the social. “Due subordination” was the foundation of order 
and unity.^? Social hierarchies had to end in one person at the top, as Ignatius 
explained with reference to theological, biblical, historical, ethnographical, 
and metaphysical reasons.*! Thoughts about hierarchy and subordination, 
while not entirely lacking before, started to become highly prominent in 
Ignatius’s correspondence from 1547 onward. The growing expansion made 
thinking about a unifying institutional structure and a globally efficient admin- 
istration more necessary. Beginning in 1546, provinces were founded and 
provincials were nominated. These officials were considered to be “deputies” 
of the superior general “sharing” his tasks.*3 

Closely related to Ignatius’s hierarchical worldview was the question of obe- 
dience. This topic harks back to at least 1539 when the first Jesuits debated if 
they wanted to formally incorporate their so far only loosely structured group. 
In these debates, the issue was repeatedly phrased as one of social subordina- 
tion: the key question was whether they all wanted “to obey one of them.” 
Accepting social hierarchies meant incorporation and vice versa. Soon after 
his election as general, Loyola thus started to develop a nuanced theory of obe- 
dience.** Obedience, again, started as a spiritual concept. Obedience in a reli- 
gious or monastic context was different from worldly ideas about obedience, 
even though considerable overlap might exist. In the Society of Jesus, the supe- 
rior to whom obedience was owed was said to “take the place of Jesus Christ.” 
Differing from an absolutist king, the Jesuit superior was nothing less than “the 
interpreter" of God's will.4° Moreover, religious and monastic obedience was 
more than just outward compliance with orders given from above. In Ignatius’s 
words, “blind” obedience entailed also the obedience of will, judgment, desires, 
and wishes.^9 The point was not “merely effective execution, but affective 
agreement”*” Yet, Ignatian obedience also had a social or governmental 


39 Harro Hépfl, Jesuit Political Thought. The Society of Jesus and the State, c. 1540-1630 
(Cambridge, England: 2004). 

40 Epp. ign. 1, 620-622 (Young, Ignatius, 151). 
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Personal Writings, trans. and ed. Joseph A. Munitiz and Philip Endean (London: 1996), 183. 
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44 Epp. ign. IV, 669-681. Munitiz and Endean, Personal Writings, 251-261. 

45 Munitiz and Endean, Personal Writings, 254. 
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dimension. Obedience, according to Loyola, created social unity by fostering 
subordination and thus creating spiritual uniformity and cohesion. It was 
essential for social survival of the globally active Jesuit order.*8 

Institutional centralization seemed to be the logical consequence of these 
ideas. The Constitutions established the order's elegantly simple administra- 
tive structure that culminated in a central authority unprecedented in earlier 
structures of religious communities.** Differing from the superiors of other 
orders, who were continuously traveling and served only for a limited amount 
of time, the Jesuit superior general was elected for life and was supposed to 
stay in Rome. He had an unusually vast amount of power. Indeed he was—in 
the absence of a sitting general congregation—the ultimate legal source of 
all power within the order. He created provincials and lesser superiors; he 
was responsible for the final reception of candidates into the order; he made 
decisions about founding new establishments, and so on. His power was 
mostly unchecked by representative bodies—Ignatius was not interested in, 
indeed he was opposed to the regular convening of a general assembly.9? The 
basic idea behind this centralism was that a specific set of central administra- 
tive institutions were best suited to represent the global social body of the 
Jesuit order. The “universal good,” which was the general's most important 
focus, needed universal institutions—a strong administrative center, ie. the 
Roman curia. 

Yet, centralization, hierarchy, and obedience might be the most misunder- 
stood aspects of Jesuit governance. They did not translate into a quest for direct 
Roman control over everything. Just as there was no “absolute monarchy” in 
France or Spain, if this means direct royal governance without intermediaries 
and compromises, there was no absolutism in the Society of Jesus.*! Quite to 
the contrary, Ignatius was highly aware of the potentially disruptive effects of 
too much central micromanagement of local affairs. He made, in fact, only 
rarely use of the highest degree of power available to him, the possibility to 
command “under sin.” From his earliest letters, his governance was often 
remarkably flexible. His concept of obedience left significant space for 


48 Epp. ign. I, 551. Munitiz and Endean, Personal Writings, 186. 

49 Ignatius and Polanco were well informed about the monastic tradition. See Alois Hsii, 
Texts of Collectanea Polanci. Regulae aliarum Religionum (Rome: 1971). 

50 Only after Ignatius’s death was at least some form of collective counseling institutional- 
ized in the form of the triennial congregations of procurators. 

51 Lam alluding to Nicholas Henshall, The Myth of Absolutism. Change and Continuity in 
Early Modern European Monarchy (London: 1992), and the vast international debate cre- 
ated by this work. 
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negotiation and entailed the subordinates’ possibility to talk back.*2 Often, the 
informational disadvantage of the curia prevented direct Roman (“absolutist”) 
micromanagement. In many letters, Loyola first sketched out his preferences, 
only to hedge them immediately afterwards by consciously acknowledging 
that things might have changed: “If, however, you see that such is not the case 
for reasons which are better known to you than to me, I leave everything to 
your judgment and I will consider best whatever you shall decide.” Trusted 
Jesuits, such as Francisco de Borja, were granted independent authority to “act 
without the necessity of referring to me.” Special envoys, for instance Diego 
Miron in 1553, could be given carte blanche to deal with complex situations 
according to local needs.** Ignatius's attitude, which became a foundational 
principle of Jesuit organization, albeit employed to different degrees by later 
generals, should be called “centralization with situational provisos.’ Governing 
the Jesuit order, according to Ignatius and Polanco, did not mean the rigorous 
implementation of norms without regard to local circeumstances.56 Moreover, 
there were entire areas of Jesuit daily life where only little central control was 
ever intended. The most obvious case is Jesuit economy. In this vast area, only 
a few legal aspects were controlled by Rome while the bulk of daily activities 
remained entirely under the control of local and regional administrators. The 
general procurator, residing in Rome, was no general minister of finance or 
economics for the Jesuits. 

How this appreciation of local independence could be squared with 
the idea of a “general good” was never quite explained by Ignatius or Polanco. 
And yet, it is important to understand that Loyola’s encouragement of local 
assessments was not merely an unavoidable concession granted but willy-nilly. 
Rather, this kind of local agency and discretion (discretio) was enthusiastically 
solicited since it was deeply embedded in Jesuit spirituality.5" Here is another 


52 Silvia Mostaccio, "Perinde ac si cadaver essent. Les jésuites dans une perspective compara- 
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originally spiritual term that was easily filled with governmental and adminis- 
trative notions. Discretio, the “discernment of spirits,” i.e., the process of 
finding the right thing to do in complex and murky spiritual situations, 
was among the most important topics taught to the person undergoing the 
Spiritual Exercises. Ignatius's concept of discretio initially had only few social, 
administrative, or “political” implications. But such a political dimension 
existed. Since the Middle Ages, discretio had become associated with the politi- 
cal virtue of prudence. In sixteenth-century Europe, political thinkers elabo- 
rated at length on the politician's ability to discern flexibly what to do in certain 
and highly specific circumstances. Francesco Guicciardini's writings, although 
not widely known during Ignatius's life, are key examples of a more political 
approach to discretio. As Carlos Coupeau has demonstrated, it was Juan 
Alfonso de Polanco, who integrated this dimension of discretio into the 
Constitutions.*8 But Loyola seemed to approve of this shift, as Polanco himself 
learned from a stern letter by Ignatius: in choosing one of two possible 
projects, religious “zeal and charity” had always to be filtered through “experi- 
ence and prudence."? As it turned out, Loyola's guidelines for spiritual dis- 
cernment could easily be enriched with the more worldly dimensions of the 
concept. Institutionalizing hierarchy, obedience, and a strong administrative 
center hardly meant the abandoning of local and situational agency. 


Governance Practiced 


Most modern biographers agree that Ignatius had a strong and impressive per- 
sonality that clearly shaped Jesuit governance beyond his lifetime. He seems to 
have been an inspirational and gentle leader, but also, and at the same time, a 
challenging and occasionally hard man. Governance to him could mean either 
cordiality or harsh repudiation, and even his closest friends did not always 
know what to expect. He reigned with a “great soul,” but also had a “vehement 
thirst for honor and glory”—narcissistic leftovers of the noble culture of his 
family.9? Ignatius often surprised people with his reaction to affairs: sometimes 
he insisted strongly on obedience, sometimes he was mild and gentle. Well 
known and a source of wonderment was his steadfastness or, rather, stubborn- 
ness. William Meissner's psychoanalytical portrait of Loyola evaluates these 
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contradictory traits as elements of an occasionally narcissistic leader, who 
employs his charisma to consolidate his ego.5! 

This does not mean, however, that Ignatius was an autocrat acting indepen- 
dently of others. Neither he nor later Jesuit generals governed the Society of 
Jesus in isolated solitude. Georg Schurhammer has shown how during the first 
few years Ignatius and his friends collectively bore the burden of bureaucratic 
work. The task of writing and collecting letters rotated among the first Jesuits. In 
1544, Jerónimo Doménech was made Ignatius's first secretary, followed in 1545 
by Ferrão and, from 1547 onwards, by Polanco.*? They all contributed to Ignatius's 
decision-making. In fact, a semi-formalized routine of "consultation" was estab- 
lished. Ignatius brought together Roman Jesuits for one hour daily to debate 
matters, occasionally during lunch or dinner.8? When gathered, Ignatius usually 
asked everyone to present his opinion, listening and responding to all of them.** 
On other occasions, Polanco and/or other leading administrators came together 
without Ignatius and went through several business items, referring only the 
more important matters to Ignatius.* Thus, even before the body of assistants 
was officially created in 1558, did Ignatius have regular consultations.*£ 

These discussions, and indeed most]esuit decision-making, occurred on the 
basis and with the help of writing. Ignatius placed great trust in the written 
word. Writing remained an important tool of spiritual self-fashioning through- 
out Ignatius's life. While recovering from his wounds in Loyola, *he spent some 
of his time in writing and some in prayer."?? Famous is Ignatius's later idea to 
chart his spiritual progress graphically as the result of daily self-evaluation.*8 
In addition, writing was crucial for controlling the body social. Governance, for 
Ignatius and Polanco, was mostly “lettered governance.’? Most important, 
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writing served to survey, inform, and create knowledge. Ignatius and Polanco 
made the activity of informing the curia about local affairs a major obligation 
for the superiors."? From Jerónimo Nadal, who had almost unlimited “author- 
ity to do what he judges best,” Ignatius still required “that he report whatever 
he does.”” Superiors in Rome had to “account” for their activities every twenty- 
four hours.’? Writing often was the tool of choice. It transmitted and created 
the general knowledge that was required for determining the universal good. 

Governance thus became increasingly associated with (letter-)writing. 
Relying on correspondence as a tool for governance was no Jesuit invention. 
Many other early modern institutions relied on letters to project social control 
and governmental activities across space, among them imperial bureaucracies 
and trading firms. Little wonder, then, that Polanco held out the early capitalist 
merchant houses as a model of lettered governance. Just as the Datini or Fugger 
firms (and, even more surprising, explicitly imitating the Protestant diaspora), 
the Society of Jesus founded administration, and indeed social organization, 
upon correspondence. Without the emerging postal systems of Europe, the 
Society of Jesus in its well-known form would simply not have been 
conceivable.7? 

The practice of letter-writing was important for Jesuit governance in at 
least two ways. First, the physical act of producing an epistle and the letter as 
material object had a crucial symbolic value. Letter-writing and letters were 
tokens of mutual affection, and thus expressed and fostered allegiance among 
distant Jesuits. It is no surprise, therefore, that Ignatius was meticulous in the 
production of his own letters, often writing them several times. He knew and 
appreciated that letters were more than just bearers of information or instruc- 
tions, they were valuable and important as material support of social 
relationships. 

Second, letters were important for the content that they (supposedly) con- 
veyed. While modern media theory has disavowed the view of letters as being 
passive bearers of information, the Jesuits and many other early modern 
bureaucrats normally trusted their ability to transmit information accurately 
across distances. There were important critics of lettered governance from early 
on and throughout the history of the Society of Jesus, but they usually focused 
on moral implications and practical difficulties. Only relatively rarely did 
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Jesuits launch all-out and principled skepticism against correspondence as 
administrative technology.” 

Ignatius routinized epistolography very early. Letters to Favre from 1542 and 
to Bobadilla from 1543, for instance, spell out several basic ideas.”> But it was 
the arrival of Polanco that transformed Ignatius’s communicative habits into a 
sophisticated administrative communication system. After 1547, the number 
of letters written (and preserved) exploded. One of the first things Polanco did 
was to turn correspondence from a loosely structured habit into a well regu- 
lated requirement, thus making it the backbone of Jesuit administration and 
governance.’ Frequency for writing was prescribed. More and more distinct 
types of letters were invented, dealing with different aspects of administrative 
business. The most numerous type of administrative letters were the regular 
epistles sent back and forth between Rome and the local superiors, describing 
current affairs and providing information about the local developments and 
problems. These are the letters upon which most of current historiography 
relies. 

Two other paper trails had more specific tasks. On the one hand, there was 
the personnel-related correspondence, in itself comprising different subspe- 
cies of letters. All Jesuits had to be evaluated and catalogued regularly accord- 
ing to a set of increasingly standardized criteria. Thus were born the famous 
catalogi and the little-known informationes, two sets of forms that were closely 
connected. Informationes, which ultimately developed into prefabricated, 
printed forms to be filled in at certain crucial steps in each Jesuit’s career, were 
meant to evaluate prospective candidates for administrative positions or the 
missions. While the culture of personnel evaluation that supported the infor- 
mationes clearly harks back to Ignatius and Polanco, the informationes as forms 
of media developed only in the decades after 1556. In all likelihood, they 
evolved out of the practice to regularly catalogue all Jesuits. This practice origi- 
nated in the early 1540s. Even before Polanco expanded the program, work on 
formalizing the cataloguing had begun. Probably in 1545, Ignatius had com- 
manded Laínez to develop a model for future catalogues.”” The Constitutions 
made them a requirement.?8 
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The second type of correspondence that eventually became a distinctive 
form of media, were edificatory letters. In fact, one might say that this was the 
origin of Jesuit correspondence. As the above mentioned note to Favre from 
1542 shows, itwas business letters that were created around that time by taking 
purely administrative and internal matters out of the existing correspondence 
and separating these issues onto distinctive sheets (Aijuelas). After this act of 
separation or “purification,” the remaining principal letter should contain only 
spiritually edifying news about Jesuit deeds and activities. Polanco, in 1547, 
turned the practice of occasionally sending such news into a regulated system 
by making it a duty to report such matters every four month in a summary let- 
ter (litterae quadrimestres). This media eventually further evolved into the 
separate yet related strands of annual letters (to circulate mostly within the 
Society of Jesus) and missionary letters (meant to satisfy a wider audience's 
curiosity, both spiritual and scientific, about faraway lands). 

One might ask if this edifying, and hence spiritual, correspondence had any- 
thing to do with governance and administration. And, indeed, the thoroughly 
spiritual dimension of these letters should be stressed much more strongly 
than is often the case.”? But this spiritual function notwithstanding, the pro- 
duction of these writings eventually became a task requiring and replicating 
the administrative framework of the Jesuit order. Not yet in Polanco’s 1547 
instruction, but later in the Constitutions, a hierarchical procedure of compil- 
ing this news from local to regional to universal summaries was set up.? Direct 
peripheral communication from province to province was still an option, but a 
growing Roman preoccupation with controlling and shaping the content and 
form of these spiritual epistles was clearly at work. And spiritual correspon- 
dence pertains to government in another way, too. Ignatius and Polanco 
strongly believed that the dissemination of exemplary stories about Jesuit 
behavior would strengthen social coherence. Spiritual letters were meant to 
shape individual readers into better Jesuits by fostering the readers’ identifica- 
tion with their brethren elsewhere. This meant to adapt the venerable idea of 
letters as a colloquium of absentees to the contemporary circumstances of 
missionary dispersion throughout the globe.?! Mutually shared, if strictly con- 
trolled and carefully presented knowledge about fellow Jesuits was thought to 
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create attachment to an otherwise abstract social body. Positive attachment 
to the Society of Jesus, however, created the “willingness to obey” required for 
all functioning government. The spiritual correspondence, therefore, was 
meant to contribute significantly to Jesuit governance and indeed to the sur- 
vival of the Jesuit order as a globally active, and yet relatively well integrated 
social entity. 

A huge burden was thus placed on correspondence, both administrative 
and spiritual. It comes as little surprise that some of these ideas were fre- 
quently at odds with reality. A quick look at Ignatius's correspondence with 
Francis Xavier, the most important Jesuit missionary in Asia, makes this clear. 
Once arrived in Asia, Xavier was separated from Rome and from Ignatius's 
instructions by a distance that took many months to cover—if shipments of 
letters arrived at all. In four years, Francis complained at one point that he had 
received only one letter from Ignatius and two from Simão Rodrigues.8? Under 
such circumstances, Xavier, who constantly required ever more detailed orders, 
had to rely “meanwhile” for long periods of his life on his own ideas.33 Even the 
basic act of corresponding was occasionally impossible outside of Europe.9^ 
Most famous is the fact that Ignatius kept on writing to Francis Xavier for years 
after the missionary had died because no news of the event had yet reached 
Europe. 

Jesuit ideas about the potential of lettered governance should thus not be 
taken at face value. Indeed, leading superiors of the order, starting with Ignatius 
and Polanco, were realistic enough to appreciate fully the logistical difficulties. 
A later generation would openly, yet carefully discuss possibilities of an insti- 
tutional readjustment to better cope with logistics.®> It should also be noted 
that lettered governance in the Society of Jesus never reigned unchecked any- 
way. The order relied, in fact, on a complex culture of oral communication. 
There were topics that were intentionally kept out of writing—the reserve 
regarding political comment is a case in point. Even more relevant is the 
case of personnel management. Crucial steps of the local information gather- 
ing about individual Jesuits happened in the strictly oral setting of the sacra- 
mental confession. How decisions about the careers of individual Jesuits were 
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actually made is notoriously hard to discern—who became a missionary and 
who did not, for instance, is extremely difficult to explain.96 As almost no for- 
malized requirements existed for the promotion of superiors, we can evaluate 
decisions in this field only retrospectively. A huge part of Jesuit governance 
thus remains inaccessible to our eyes. 

In conclusion, it can be said that Ignatius, and Polanco even more so, placed 
great emphasis on social organization and administrative control. The Society 
of Jesus was a global order active in many different contexts. Ignatius was 
strongly aware of the difficulties resulting from such a diversified field of activ- 
ities. In assuming that it was possible to make such a multifaceted and globally 
dispersed social body cohere through institution-building and bureaucratic 
administration, they were children of their time. The media technologies and 
administrative routines they invented for governance were often extraordi- 
narily clear and concise implementations of ideas that were also available else- 
where. Extraordinarily explicit too was their way of reflecting on these 
issues—almost from the beginning they combined a bureaucratized practice 
of governance with a reflective discourse. In both practice and theory, it needs 
to be said that Ignatius, Polanco, and the Jesuits in general were much more 
subtle, realistic, and flexible than the “black legend” of an all-powerful, micro- 
managing, quasi-absolutist general in Rome seems to suggest. The Jesuits, con- 
trary to what is frequently claimed, created their system of governance with a 
clear appreciation of the infrastructural limits of their age. The Jesuits' explicit 
and pragmatic turn to governance, finally, was connected to several major 
ideas at the very heart of Ignatian spirituality. Loyola felt that advanced tech- 
nologies of administration were not necessarily at odds with his religious 
insights. Although Ignatius did not create most of the administrative details 
himself (this was mostly Polanco's doing), he certainly saw no problem with 
transforming his spiritual ideas into catalogues, standardized correspondence, 
and chains of subordination. Maybe it is here, in his seemingly unquestioned 
willingness to employ, if not invent, such technologies to implement spiritual 
aims, that he was the truest harbinger of a new age. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Ignatius Loyola and Martin Luther 
The History and Basis of a Comparison 


William David Myers 


Looking at the year 1521, one's eyes might pop out at the outrageous coinci- 
dences which, because of their very improbability, must surely be related. In 
1521, Magellan's fleet (sans Magellan) completed its circumnavigation of the 
globe and limped into home port. In 1521, Conquistador Cortés toppled 
Tenochtitlan. To add to these world historic events, in Rome Pope Leo X made 
good on his threat to excommunicate an annoying north German monk, 
Martin Luther, for heresy. And, finally in a battle at Pamplona pitting the great 
dynastic rivals of the age—Habsburg and Valois—a Basque nobleman fell, 
then rose to lead a spiritual revival that exploited Magellan’s travels and 
Cortés’s conquests to confront Luther’s newly-shaped Protestantism. 

As irresistible as the temptation to relate these scattered events of 1521 
has been, to indulge it is historically misleading. Ignatius and Luther never 
met, and though Ignatius knew something of “Lutheranism,” Luther never 
heard of the Jesuits’ founder or of the Society of Jesus itself. Nor is it at all 
clear that Ignatius intended his Society to be a bulwark against the Protestant 
flood or that he was even a church reformer in the first place. The historical 
literature comparing the two men involves anachronism and stereotype 
rather than the details of their lives. Historians who talk of Ignatius and 
Luther have really been referring to Jesuits and Lutherans, as these groups 
crystallized in the half century following the deaths of their founders 
(Luther in 1546 and Ignatius in 1556). Yet viewing Luther and Ignatius 
together is also revealing, both about the men themselves and the age in 
which they worked. This article, therefore, begins with an attempt to clarify 
the historical record and ends with what the author hopes will be a con- 
structive misreading. 

Historians of the Protestant and Catholic Reformations have often placed 
Ignatius and Luther in opposition because one of the grand narratives of the 
early modern period involves a militant Society of Jesus pushing back the 
Protestant Reformation’s ever-expanding frontiers. These arguments were a 
commonplace of German historical writing in the nineteenth century (as will 
be seen below), but still in the mid-twentieth century, a historian as distin- 
guished as Hubert Jedin would point to Ignatius's military language and Jesuits’ 
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foundation in 1540 as an example of defensive “Counter-Reformation.” Jedin's 
approach, forged in response to a century of German historiographical contro- 
versy, has faltered in more recent years under the research of John W. O'Malley, 
who has famously focused great attention on the first Jesuits.” 

Still, the tendency to see Ignatius in the light of the Lutheran Reformation 
(or vice versa) is not just a product of modern historiographical taste. Just after 
Ignatius's death in 1556, Jerónimo Nadal, authoritative interpreter of Loyola’s 
goals and plans, explicitly linked the rise of the Society with the appearance of 
Lutheranism. And in a striking statement from 1562, Nadal wrote, “God called 
our Father Ignatius in about the same year that Luther left his convent and 
contracted his scandalous marriage. [...] From this fact we understand in a spe- 
cial way how the Society was raised up to help the Church in Germany, in India 
or wherever.” Juan Alfonso de Polanco, Loyola’s long-term secretary, in 1564, 
also claimed, “[...] when God, because of our sins, permitted Martin Luther in 
Germany to declare war on the apostolic Holy See and the Catholic religion [...] 
at the very same time, his divine Providence began to prepare an antidote, so to 
speak, to counter this poison, in the striking conversion of Fr Ignatius Loyola.”+ 

Clearly these early Jesuits saw something more in the events around 1521 
than mere coincidence. As O’Malley himself notes, “The now familiar diptych, 
so beloved of historians, of Luther on one side and Ignatius on the other, was 
first painted by the early Jesuits themselves.”? Further, Nadal in this period had 
begun to reinterpret some Jesuit practices in order to fit them for the battle 
with heresy.® Ignatius agreed by 1554 that the Society was at least in part 
mandated to combat Protestantism. 
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These mid-sixteenth-century developments notwithstanding, the facts of 
Ignatius's life overall demonstrate how little Ignatius and the earliest Jesuit 
documents mention the rise or existence of Protestantism. This might have 
been expected in the Spain of the 1520s, but by 1527 Ignatius had decamped to 
Paris, where he gathered companions and studied until 1535. In Paris during 
these years, Protestantism was appearing in dramatic ways—the University of 
Paris was ripped by the rector's preaching and split by competing calls for 
reform and repression. The penetration of Protestantism even to the royal 
court was dramatically demonstrated by the Affaire des Placards.’ Despite the 
undeniable tumult, Ignatius’s so-called Autobiography (appearing in 1556) 
ignores the Reformation entirely, nor does Luther or Lutheranism appear in 
the Constitutions. In his own account of the earliest years written for General 
Everard Mercurian in 1577, the companion Simão Rodrigues does not mention 
the Reformation, though by the time of writing, the Society's Counter- 
Reformation had been firmly launched in Germany and elsewhere.3 It is the 
absence of Luther from Ignatius’s life, rather than the presence of the “arch 
heresiarch,” that is most striking (and suggestive). Even acknowledging that 
the Autobiography represents Goncalves da Camara’s distillations rather than 
a chronological narrative of events? one might still ask why there is no men- 
tion of the turmoil shaking Latin Christendom. Even when concerns did begin 
to arise, one must add a caveat. As Bernhard Duhr, the great historian of the 
German Jesuits, notes, Luther and Germany were not much on Ignatius's 
mind—when the Jesuit Pierre Favre went to Germany, it was at the summons 
of the pope, not the founder of the order.? Even Nadal's German journey 
of 1555 was more concerned about the parlous state of religion than the 
Lutheran threat. 

The confrontational, world-historical language of Polanco and Nadal in the 
1560s presaged a shift in the Society's own presentation of Ignatius's life, 
moving from the incomplete but compelling account now known as the 
Autobiography to a new view, in which blunting the Reformation (and Luther) 
played a central role. It was in the 1560s and 1570s that "explicit vilifications" of 
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Luther first appeared in Jesuit writings." To understand this shift, readers who 
today know Ignatius primarily through the Autobiography must realize that the 
memoir already seemed problematic to Jesuit leadership in the 1560s and was 
by the 1570s pulled from circulation, every copy confiscated and locked away by 
Superior General Francisco de Borja.!? In its place, and providing the authorita- 
tive account of Ignatius's life until the twentieth century, was the more thor- 
ough but far more polemical biography published by Pedro de Ribadeneyra in 
1572. Ribadeneyra's Vida publicly proclaimed what Polanco and Nadal had 
written in their letters. Thus, on the coincidences of 1521, ^When Martin Luther 
came out of hell like an infernal monster [...] at the same time God our Lord 
sent to the aid of his Church another man and captain, contrary to Luther in 
everything, so that with his invincible spirit and powerful divine arms he might 
valiantly resist him and fight the battles of the Lord.”** Ribadeneyra further 
presents an Ignatius of single-minded determination: “Finally, all the counsels, 
thoughts and cares of our Father Ignatius were directed to the goal of conserv- 
ing (in so far as it was healthy) and restoring (in so far as it had declined) the 
sincerity and purity of the Catholic faith, by his efforts and those of his follow- 
ers, in the same way as its enemies try to destroy it.”5 

By the 1570s, then, whatever the historical validity of the Autobiography, its 
relevance ceased. Jesuits and Catholic scholars alike had to rely instead largely 
on Ribadeneyra's account of Ignatius the counterreformer. Finally republished 
in 1730 in a Latin version in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, the Autobiography 
only gradually reentered the world of historical writers. The first critical edi- 
tion appeared in 1904, and a side-by-side Spanish and Latin version in 1943. For 
more than three centuries, then, the public Ignatius was a heroic and martial 
figure deliberately in conflict with and in contrast to Martin Luther.!® 

From the Lutheran, or Evangelical, side the results are similar. Luther never 
mentioned Ignatius, which is understandable, since Luther died in 1546 when 
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the Society of Jesus had only existed officially for six years and had not yet 
opened its first school, in Messina (1548). Even a decade after Ignatius’s death 
in 1556, his name remained unknown in Lutheran circles. The first Evangelical 
reference to the Society came in response to the appearance in 1556 of the 
Catechism of Peter Canisius (1521-1597), whom Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575) 
and others considered to be the order's founder. Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586) 
first believed that Gian Pietro Carafa (1476-1559), founder of the Theatins, 
had also founded the Jesuits, with which it was often confused, but by 1566 
had corrected the mistake.” It was only in 1593 that a former Jesuit novice- 
turned-Protestant, Elias Hasenmiiller, published a more exact, though highly 
polemical, account of Ignatius.$ Even in 1599, a Protestant list of heresies 
referred to the “Canisiansichen Sekte” when referring to the Society, playing 
on the similarities between “Canisius” and the Latin “canis” (dog). 

That polemic would dominate on both sides was inevitable in this age of 
brutal deeds and caustic language, but the central point here is that from the 
1570s on, for Catholics and Lutherans alike, the guiding source of information 
about Ignatius’s life was Ribadeneyra's biography rather than the Autobiography, 
at least until Leopold von Ranke's Geschichte der Püpste (1834), which first 
incorporated the Bollandist translation. As a result, historical accounts until 
the twentieth century have been heavily influenced by a comparative vision of 
unavoidable and inherent conflict between movements reflected in the found- 
ers. In the case of Ignatius, his character not only informed the Society of Jesus, 
but the entire Catholic Church. 

This was particularly true of the German historical literature of the nine- 
teenth century, preoccupied as it was with the significance of the Reformation 
for Germany. It was Leopold von Ranke, the great founder of a long tradition of 
German historical writing, who set the tone for German historiography, which 
in the nationalistic nineteenth century discovered in Luther the ideal repre- 
sentative of German-ness. For Ranke, Ignatius represented a Spanish chivalry 
that had, uniquely among the Europeans, preserved its religious quality. 
Ignatius was a romantic, almost quixotic figure living mostly in his imagina- 
tion, which supplied the “Phantasien” (visions) that determined his beliefs and 


17 Gottfried Maron, Ignatius von Loyola: Mystik-Theologie-Kirche (Góttingen: 2001), 270. For 
the sixteenth century Lutheran response in particular, see Thomas Kaufmann, Konfession 
und Kultur (Túbingen: 2006), 205-302. 

18 Maron, Ignatius von Loyola, 270. For Hasenmüller's account, see Historia Jesuitici Ordinis 
[...] conscripta a M. Elia Hasenmullero (Frankfurt am Main: 1593). Among Hasenmüller's 
many claims was the assertion that Ignatius had died badly, a claim Catholic polemicists 
routinely hurled at Luther. On Carafa and the Society, see O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 69. 

19 Kaufmann, Konfession und Kultur, 216. 
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guided his course. For Ignatius, any quest for certainty and knowledge lay in 
the hope for an inner vision supplied by God. In contrast, Luther relied exclu- 
sively on a more “objective” source—the written Word of God.?? Ranke focused 
on the travails both men suffered over their sins and the sacrament of penance, 
out of which emerged the decisive difference: for Ignatius, the solution 


required no aid from Scripture, it was based on the belief he entertained 
of an immediate connection between himself and the world of spirits. 
This would never have satisfied Luther. No inspirations—no visions 
would Luther admit; all were in his opinion alike injurious. He would 
have the simple, written, indubitable word of God alone. Loyola, on the 
contrary, lived wholly in fantasies and inward apparitions.?! 


One can see perhaps in this characterization the deliberate contrast between a 
fanciful Spanish chivalry and the realism symbolic of a dynamic modern 
Germany. In addition, Ranke saw in Ignatius an absolute reliance on obedience 
as the highestvirtue, evident in his conflict over sin. Ignatius "resolved to resign 
all examination of his past life from that hour, to open those wounds no more, 
never again to touch them. This was not so much restoration of his peace as 
a resolution, it was an engagement entered into by the will rather than a 
conviction to which the submission of the will is inevitable.”22 Iron-willed 
self-discipline welded to a soldier's training and fueled by fantasy resulted in a 
military-style religious order focused on absolute obedience to a singular vow 
made to follow the pope's orders to the ends of the earth. It was this virtue— 
obedience—that Ignatius prized most: “his every conviction and whole enthu- 
siasm of feeling he compelled himself to place in subjection to the Church and 
to all who were invested with her authority."23 

Ranke turned to the Spiritual Exercises as the perfect embodiment of 
Ignatius's thinking and source of Jesuit success, providing a distinct contrast 
with Protestantism (and with Luther). As a result, this essentially military figure 
"formed his society into a sort of religious standing army; selected carefully man 
by man, enrolled under the influence of the religious fantasy, each one trained for 
the especial service he was intended to perform, and commanded by himself??^ 


20 Leopold von Ranke, History of the Popes, Their Church and State, 3 vols., trans. E. Fowler 
(New York: 1901), 1126-127. 

21 von Ranke, History of the Popes, 127. 

22 von Ranke, History of the Popes, 127. 

23 von Ranke, History of the Popes, 129. 

24 von Ranke, History of the Popes, 158-159. 
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Just as important for subsequent historiography, Ranke saw in Ignatius and the 
Jesuits the incursion of a Spanish or Roman conception of society and govern- 
ment into German lands and culture.?5 

These ideas developed over the course of nineteenth-century German 
thinking, far beyond what Ranke foresaw in 1834. In both scholarly and popular 
accounts, three themes dominated: (1) Ignatius's fundamental egotism and 
closed-mindedness versus the openness and world-embracing spirit of Luther, 
revealed in (2) the contrast between Loyola's demand for absolute obedience 
and Luther's breakthrough towards the absolute freedom of a Christian, mani- 
fested in (3) the nationalistic contrast between a vainglorious Latin, Spanish, 
or Roman political culture and the pragmatic, domestic life of German nation- 
hood. The Lutheran pastor and superintendent in Wittenberg, Georg Christian 
Rietschel, argued in 1879 that for Luther, the great question was, "What must 
I do to be saved?" while Ignatius asked, "What must I do, in order to perform 
great deeds?””6 Luther's deeply felt cry brought him to a breakthrough, a thor- 
ough self-transformation. Ignatius, for all his religious heroics, remained static, 
seeking the same glory for himself, but on a different field of battle, resulting in 
the need to focus on his enormous powers of self-discipline. He accepted God's 
commands because he chose to do so, not because he was convinced or con- 
verted.?" Obedience, for Ignatius the greatest virtue (and subject of his most 
important work, the letter On the Virtue of Obedience, according to Rietschel), 
was necessary because his thirst for glory in the church required the external 
suppression of his deeper appetites.?? Further, Ignatius's fundamental egotism 
(as well as his unreliability) was evident in the sources of his belief—visions 
and the feelings they awakened. The "fantastic" and visionary figure that Ranke 
noted became now the predictable result of a "sickly personality, which 
through hunger and self-induced tribulation [...] created a rich fantasy. 
Ignatius, though, saw these fantasies as objective revelations supplied by a 
God working outside him.”2* Luther, in contrast, mistrusted such visions and 


25 Maron, Ignatius von Loyola, 273. On the way in which nineteenth-century Germanized 
Christianity, see Maron, "Luther und die ‘Germanisierung des Christentums’. Notizen zu 
einer fast vergessenen These,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 94 (1983): 313-337. 

26 Georg Christian Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius von Loyola. Eine vergleichende 
charakteristik ihrer inneren Entwicklung (Wittenberg: 1879), 22-23. 

27 Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius, 35, citing Ranke. 

28 Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius, 51-52. 

29 Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius, 36: "Die visionen, an denen sein Leben so überaus 
reich ist, erkennen wir als ganz natürliche Erzeugnisse dieser krankhaft erregten 
Persónlichkeit, die durch Hunger and Selbstqualen, durch consequente Anspannung 
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sentiments. Instead of the subjectivity and egotism of Ignatius, Luther trusted 
the Word of God, inscribed in the Holy Scripture.?? As a final and completely 
opposed approach, 


Luther's way passes through the denial of all individual work and indi- 
vidual merit to the noble freedom of the child of God, through the loss of 
one's own life to the victory of eternal life, through the death of the indi- 
vidual I to the life and Christian personality which is bound up in Christ's 
word; Ignatius's way in contrast passes through the immeasurable exalta- 
tion of meritorious good works, to dumb and blind obedience, to the 
reinforcement of the individual I, which with its free will can do every- 
thing, to the extermination of the individual free personality?! 


The rise of German nationalism, national unification in 1871, and subse- 
quent imperial formation pushed the contrasts between Ignatius and Luther 
even further in the minds of historians and theologians alike. Evangelical 
theologians and historians studying Ignatius now saw him as the leading 
edge of a Spanish/Roman religious sensibility encroaching on the German 
nation in the Reformation.?? The idea was not limited to theologians or his- 
torians. In sermons and pamphlets towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when a diminished Spain was losing its empire and an emergent 
Germany was gaining its own, Ignatius appeared as the representative of a 
very Spanish religion. Thus obedience took on different meaning when 
attached to one figure or another. For Loyola and other hierarchical Catholic 
leaders, obedience meant “lordship” (herrschaft), while for Luther it was 
"freedom" (freiheit).33 


einer reichen Phantasie erregt werden mussten. Ignatius dagegen sah in ihnen objective, 
ausser ihm vom Gott gewirkte Offenbarungen." 

30 Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius, 38: "Gegenüber allem Subjectivismus war dieses 
Wort Gottes für Luther die feste Position." 

31 Rietschel, Martin Luther und Ignatius, 50: “Luthers Weg geht durch das Verzichten auf 
alles eigene thun und eigene Verdienst zu der herrlichen Freiheit der Kinder gottes, durch 
das Verlieren des eignen Lebens zu dem Gewinne des ewigen Lebens, durch das Ersterben 
des eigenen Ich zu dem Leben der in Christi Wort gebundenen und darum freien christli- 
chen Persónlichkeit; des Ignatius Weg dagegen geht durch die masslose Erhebung der 
verdienstlichen guten Werke, zu dem stumpfen blinden Gehorsam, durch das 
Geltendmachen des eigenen Ich, das mit seinem freien Willen alles vermag, zu der 
Vernichtung der eigenen freien Persónlichkeit." 

32 Maron, Ignatius von Loyola, 274. 

33 Gustav Weicker, Luther und Ignatius von Loyola (Leipzig: 1890), 10. 
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In this period, the national characteristics attached to Luther and Ignatius 
spiraled down towards the domestic and social. Thus one pastor lauded 
Luther's cozy and very German domestic world of paternal and familial love, 
mourning the father he could not honor because stuck in the cloister, in con- 
trast to the celibate Ignatius, who said: “Parents—we had them; we have them 
no more."3* Luther was surrounded by friends at all times, while "Ignatius had 
no friends: he did not care at all for private friendship, cold and closed up he 
remained alone to the end.”35 

By the end of the nineteenth century, these themes were fully entwined 
with an aggressive nationalism, which, as the Kulturkampf had made clear, left 
no room for an “authentic” German Catholicism. Thus, in 1897, Arthur 
Bóhtlingk, professor of history in Karlsruhe, wrote an account of the “historical 
parallels” between Ignatius and Luther that summarizes in an extreme way the 
nineteenth-century trend of German theology and history. For Bóhtlingk, 
Luther was inextricably part of the German character, “So much the complete 
expression, the personification of German-ness in its highest potential, that in 
the final analysis no German can reject his spiritual leadership.” While Luther 
“srappled with problems demanding the highest spiritual engagement of 
which mankind is capable, Ignatius raised mindlessness to a principle.”3” 
Luther, the Thuringian peasant’s son, was a spiritual man with a native love of 
nature. In contrast, for Loyola, the “Spanish Cavalier” and “lonely dreamer and 
fanatic, Nature in its entirety lay outside his circle of knowledge. He appears to 
have had no feeling for it whatsoever.”38 

This coldness and lack of feeling for nature found confirmation in the lives 
and even the deaths of the two men. Luther, on a journey to Eisleben but sur- 
rounded by two friends “with song and prayer in his heart and on his stiffening 


34 Weicker, Luther und Ignatius von Loyola, 12: "Eltern—hatten wir; wir haben sie nicht 
mehr.” 

35 Weicker, Luther und Ignatius von Loyola, 12. 

36 Arthur Bóhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz von Loyola. Eine geschichtlich Parallele 
(Heidelberg: 1897), 46: “Luther ist so sehr der vollgiltige Ausdruck, die Personifikation des 
Deutschtums in seiner héchsten Potenz, dass im letzten Grunde sich kein Deutscher 
seiner Geistesherrschaft zu entziehen vermag." 

37 Béhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 31: “Während Luther sich mit Problemen trägt, 
welche die Hóchste Geistesbethátigung herausfodern, deren der Mensch fáhig ist, hat 
Loyola die Gedankenlosigkeit geradeswegs zu Prinzip erhoben." 

38  Búhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 37: “Für Loyola, den einsamen Träumer und 
Schwármer, liegt die Natur in ihrer Allheit ausserhalb seines Bewusstseinskreises; er 
scheint ohne jedes Gefühl für dieselbe gewesen zu sein." For Bóhtlingk, this lack of feeling 
for nature soon became an attack on celibacy. 
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lips he joyfully and calmly gave his spirit back into the hand of Him from he 
had received it.” In contrast, “Loyola the Spaniard died in Rome, in a foreign 
land. [...] So died the man without family or homeland, entirely alone without 
any witness.”39 As with Ignatius's life, so with his work—the Spiritual Exercises 
were the product of a practiced expertise, like that of a piano virtuoso, 
which killed in him all empathy and human feeling.* And as with Ignatius, so 
with the Jesuit order, displaying the same pathology, infected with the same 
sickness.^! 

Behind this exaltation of “nature” and “German-ness” lay an implicit racial 
distinction. Loyola as a Spaniard had long become the foreign foil for 
Luther's "true" German identity. Now, however, a prominent historian could go 
further. Bóhtlingk turned to Ignatius's “factotum” and close follower Polanco, a 
“converted Spanish Jew, whose authentic Semitic instinct, deftness, toughness 
and adaptability, cleverness and tireless alertness” contributed to the organiza- 
tion and its spread. This was particularly true of the “business sense" 
(Gescháftssinn) that infused the Order's “blood” (Blute) from the very begin- 
ning. Indeed, “This close mixing of the Semitic, Oriental spirit with the Spanish 
is quite typical of the entire nature of the Jesuit order.”43 According to Bóhtlingk, 
though Ignatius himself indignantly denied to inquisitors that he was Jewish, 
a significant part of Spanish nobility was of Jewish descent. Polanco’s signifi- 
cance and presence as Loyola’s closest follower was a detail that had until now 
received too little attention.** 


39  Bóhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 30: "Mit Gesang und Gebet im Herzen und auf 
der erstarrenden Lippe hat er freudig und gefasst seinen Geist in de Haende Dessen 
zurueckgeben, von Dem er ihn empfangen. Loyola dagegen, der Spanier, stirbt zu Rom, in 
der Fremde. Der Alles berechnende Herrschsuechtige hatte sich im Laufe der Jahre 
immer seltener sichtbar gemacht, sogar im Kollegium pflegte er sich, um seiner Autoritaet 
willen, nur aeusserst selten und fluechtig zu zeigen." In fact, there were two witnesses at 
Ignatius's deathbed: Polanco and Cristóbal de Madrid. 

40  Bóhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 31. 

41  Bóhtlingk Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 39. 

42  Bóhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 29: "Als sein Faktotum, sein unentbehrlicher 
Vertrauensmann an Ort und Stelle, stand ihm Polanco, ein bekehrter Spanischer Jude, zur 
Seite, dessen echt semitischer Spürsinn, Anstelligkeit, Záhigkeit und Schmiegsamkeit, 
Findigkeit und unermüdliche Regsamkeit zu der Organisation und Ausbreitung des 
Ordens augenscheinich nicht am wenigsten beigetragen hat." 

43 Bohtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 29: "Diese enge Verquickung der semitischen, 
orientalischen Geistesart mit der spanischen ist fuer die ganze Wesenart des 
Jesuitenordens geradezu typisch." 

44  Bóhtlingk, Doctor Martin Luther und Ignaz, 29: "Zwar hat Loyola, von den Inquisitoren 
befragt, ob er nicht jüdische Gebráuche halte, mit Stolz auf die Reinheit seines baskischen 
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In this language the contrast between Luther and Ignatius became explicitly 
racial. Luther the true German lived, worked, and died at home. Ignatius the 
rootless, friendless, and potentially half Jewish wanderer was influenced by the 
converso Polanco, and their qualities suffused the order Ignatius founded— 
peripatetic and ungrounded, power-hungry and fanatic, championing Caesaro- 
papism as the preferred political system for the world. In contrast, Luther 
represented not only German nationalism but also nationalism itself as the 
highest political goal of the late nineteenth century. 

In the twentieth century, these categories of historical comparison began to 
give way as nationalism to some degree lost its hold on German Lutheran 
scholars (in part through the consequences of military defeat) and as historical 
research sharpened. The historical contrast between Loyola and Luther was 
less intriguing to German Catholic scholars, for whom the idea of nationalistic 
comparison was uninviting, and who sought to recast the Reformation period 
in a more positive light for Catholics. For the Catholic Joseph Lortz, both 
Luther and Ignatius were products of a newly flourishing reform, breaking 
with the decadence and failures of the late medieval church. Lortz argued that 
the Catholic reform would have occurred on its own, without the outbreak of 
the Reformation. Still, he too noted the symbolism of 1521, and that the appear- 
ance of Loyola's spirituality made him seem the “anti-Luther” This in Lortz's 
mind would be a mistake, however, for Ignatius's work was not simply the 
negation of Luther but a positive achievement in its own right.** 

Especially since the end of World War II, the thrust of historical research has 
been to avoid direct historical comparison between Luther and Ignatius, leav- 
ing that task to historical and pastoral theologians, many seeking to find ecu- 
menical harmony between the two.** Still, it was only when critical editions of 
early Jesuit sources began to appear that a more nuanced understanding not 
only of Ignatius but also of his relation to Luther and the Reformation, could 
arise. The appearance of the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu in the 1890s, 
and in particular the Fontes Narrativi de S. Ignatio de Loyola et de Societatis lesu 


Blutes hingewiesen, allein dass die erste Frage der Inquisitoren zu sein pflegte, zeigt wie 
nahe in Spanien der Verdacht jiidischer Blutmischung lag. Ist doch ein grosser Teil des 
hohen spanischen Adels verjüdet. Jedenfalls ist der Umstand, daß Polanco als Loyolas 
alter ego an der Wiege des Jesuitenordens gestanden hat, ein sehr schwer wiegender und 
bisher vielzu wenig beachteter” 

45 Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland, vol. 2 (Freiburg i. Breisgau: 1949), 138-143. 

46 Erwin Iserloh, Josef Glazik, and Hubert Jedin, Reformation, katholische Reform und 
Gegenreformation. Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, vol. 5 (Freiburg: 1967) is an example 
of a less polemical approach. An insightful recasting of the subject is John W. O'Malley, 
Trent and all That: Renaming Catholicism in the Early Modern Era (Cambridge, MA: 2000). 
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initiis in 1943, gave historians the tools to examine the life of Ignatius without 
the attachments of confessional polemics. The new prominence of the so- 
called Autobiography in relation to other accounts is one result of this under- 
taking. Along with biographical letters from Polanco and Lainez (also published 
in the Fontes Narrativi), the Autobiography has pointed to an Ignatius sus- 
pected by authorities and often suspicious of them, more uncertain than the 
spiritual conquistador of the “hagiographical” tradition.*” A historiography 
that treats the Catholic and Protestant Reformations less as diametrically 
opposed movements than as two wings of a single reforming impulse in the 
early sixteenth century has diminished the tendency to contrast Luther and 
Ignatius in favor of seeking common impulses.*$ Above all, in the last three 
decades, the work of John O'Malley on the early Jesuits has helped revolution- 
ize the historical approach to Ignatius's life.49 

Despite the temptation to do so, the foregoing discussion should make one 
wary of directly comparing these two figures. The results fundamentally distort 
the picture, exaggerating individual qualities for the sake of contrast, or appro- 
priating one or the other to represent something larger. The proper historical 
approach takes into account these tendencies of earlier historiography but 
views Luther and Ignatius as representatives of the age in which they lived. 
With that task accomplished, other kinds of reflection about Luther and 
Ignatius can begin. 

To understand Luther and Ignatius thus requires forgetting the saint, 
dressed in a majestic chasuble, as in the famous representations by Rubens.5° 
One must also correct the picture of Luther sitting with family and admirers at 
home in Wittenberg after breaking the power of the pope. Incomplete as it is, 
the Autobiography hints at both the basis for comparison and Ignatius's reti- 
cence about Lutheranism.*! The text reminds one that the Jesuits of the 1520s 
and 1530s were not a recognized religious order. Ignatius himself came under 
suspicion for being an alumbrado focusing more on inner visions than the 
ministry and sacraments of the church.?? In fact, Ignatius and his early 
companions were not clerics at all, but laymen. In investigating Loyola and 


47 O'Reilly, “Ignatius Loyola and the Counter-Reformation Tradition” 440. 

48 O'Reilly, “Ignatius Loyola and the Counter-Reformation Tradition,” 439—440. 

49 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, esp. 23-50. 

50 See, for example, Peter Paul Rubens, “St. Ignatius of Loyola,” c.1620-1622, oil on canvas, 
The Norton Simon Museum, Pasadena, California; Peter Paul Rubens, “The Miracles of 
Saint Ignatius,” c.1619, oil on panel, The Dulwich Picture Gallery, London. 

51 George Ganss (ed.), Ignatius of Loyola. The Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works (New 
York: 1991), 68-11. Hereafter referred to as the Autobiography. 

52 Autobiography, 92. 
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company, Spanish inquisitors focused on the group's audacity as laymen in 
preaching about the moral life and distinction of mortal from venial sins.9? 

Further, when Ignatius was finally ordained in 1537, the companions were 
far from the almost monomaniacal quasi-military order of legend. They were 
in fact a rather modest crowd, mostly Spaniards and Portuguese at the begin- 
ning, formed in a world that for inspiration could already look far beyond the 
borders of Europe. While religious polemicists would see in 1521 the dramatic 
coincidence of Luther's excommunication and Ignatius's conversion, it is more 
likely that for Ignatius and the companions, the return of Magellan’s fleet and 
especially the conquest of New Spain were far more immediately significant. 
Predominantly Iberians, they worried constantly about the perceived Islamic 
threat. As a group, after all, they wanted to go on a thoroughly medieval pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. Only when that opportunity fell through did the second 
alternative come into play5^ Once the Society was approved as a religious 
order in 1540 (when Ignatius was forty-nine years old), their first activities in 
Rome—the street corner preaching, the house for reforming prostitutes— 
seem far removed from theological and controversial polemics. The decision to 
send Francis Xavier on the mission to the East in response to a request by King 
John of Portugal was a strange choice if Ignatius were worried about goings-on 
in Saxony. 

Still, there is the question of why Ignatius and his companions were so reti- 
cent even in Paris, where turmoil was evident in the city and especially at the 
university. One reason may be that Ignatius and the companions, given their 
contested experience in Spain and their reason for being in Paris in the first 
place, quite determinedly steered clear of doctrinal or polemical matters in the 
discussion of which they would be at a disadvantage and because of which 
they would raise suspicions.** Just as important, though, is the fact that neither 
Ignatius nor the companions were particularly interested in doctrinal ques- 
tions in the first place. 

Ignatius’s own biography along with the Spanish historical situation of 
the 1520s may help explain this lack of engagement more completely. In 
the first place, the Spain in which he lived had already proved capable of blunt- 
ing potential Reformation movements including, for example, Erasmus.5$ 
In Spain, at least, Ignatius did not have to concern himself with fighting 
Protestants but with being identified as one. Second, of greater concern to 


53 Ibid., 96-98. 

54 bid. 108-109. 

55 OReilly, “Ignatius Loyola and the Counter-Reformation," 442. 

56 OReilly, “Ignatius Loyola and the Counter-Reformation," 443-444. 
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Spanish ecclesiastical authorities were the alumbrados and alumbradas, indig- 
enous lay movements emphasizing enthusiastic visions and diminished reli- 
ance on ecclesiastical structure and ritual. Ignatius was far more aware of the 
need to distinguish himself from these than from a Luther of whom he had 
probably not yet heard and certainly had not read. 

This brings us to a point of more immediate biographical comparison 
between Luther and Ignatius, suggesting that parallel rather than comparison 
is in order. Although near contemporaries—c.1491-1556 and 1483-1546— 
Luther was still about eight years older, and their active lives did not overlap. 
The Society of Jesus was established in 1540, but Luther died just six years later, 
in 1546, two years before the Society founded its first college at Messina. The 
decision to enter Germany in force came in the 1550s, even though Jesuits like 
Pierre Favre had undertaken work there in the early 1540s. Thus, though 
Ignatius and Luther were roughly contemporaries, any serious engagement of 
Ignatian and Lutheran ideas came after their deaths and were conducted by 
other men in a dramatically altered religious and political context. 

Luther did not factor significantly into the world of Ignatius, and Luther did 
not know Ignatius or the Society of Jesus existed. These facts permit an avenue 
of approach that avoids the chronologically misleading fantasy of earlier histo- 
rians: seeing Ignatius and Luther as representatives of the religious spectrum 
of the age and assessing the rich possibilities available to ambitious and devout 
individuals before 1550. 

The biographical details do reveal some interesting contrasts. While many 
have noted the social differences between the two men, the courses of their 
lives and vocations are more strikingly distinct. When Luther entered the 
Augustinian order in 1505, he was twenty-two and was ordained just two years 
later. Luther received his doctorate in 1512, at the age of twenty-eight, and he 
was from that time forward deeply involved in teaching and writing theology, 
as well as preaching. In 1517, he was thirty-four, and thirty-eight at the time of 
his excommunication in 1521, by which time he had already been in a reli- 
gious order for sixteen years. For the rest of his life, he was, of course, the 
Reformation minister and preacher par excellence. A full forty years—or 
two-thirds of his life—was spent either in a religious order or as a minister 
and preacher.5? 


57 Albrecht Beutel, “Luther's Life and Context” in The Cambridge Companion to Martin 
Luther, ed. Donald McKim (Cambridge, England: 2003), 1-9. The most complete biogra- 
phy of Luther today is Martin Brecht, Martin Luther, 3 vols. (Stuttgart: 1981-1987). Heiko 
Oberman, Luther: Man Between God and Devil (New Haven: 1989), remains unsurpassed 
for insight into the man and the age. 
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Ignatius, born about 1491, was already thirty years old when he fell at the 
battle of Pamplona and underwent his first religious transformation. He only 
began serious university study in Alcalá in 1527, by which time he was thirty- 
six—two years older than Luther had been in 1517. Loyola received his most 
advanced degree—a Master's from Paris—at the age of forty-three, and he was 
finally ordained in 1537, at the age of forty-six. He was approaching fifty when 
the Society of Jesus was officially established in 1540. Astonishingly, this 
founder of the leading clerical order in the Catholic Reformation spent less 
than twenty years as a priest. Equally significant, he constructed the funda- 
mental document of Jesuit spirituality—the Spiritual Exercises—as a layman, 
during a time in which he could not officially hear confessions, give absolution, 
or even counsel others about mortal and venial sin. He was frequently under 
pressure from suspicious clerics and the Inquisition. The priestly chasuble so 
familiar in paintings and images to signal Ignatius's identity is more than a lit- 
tle misleading, almost a heavy-handed attempt to cover his true experience. 

What is the significance of this comparison? It sets up an interesting para- 
dox. Luther was from an early age a churchman, taken up with the intellectual 
and social concerns of ecclesiastical institutions, while Ignatius’s formative 
experiences—for better or worse and like so many others in the Spain of the 
1520s—were those of someone seeking to work out a religious life separate 
from but under the shadow of the church. Luther's position within the ecclesi- 
astical and educational institution meant that his theological and religious 
positions would from the beginning be scrutinized within that context and in 
his vocation/profession as obedient monk and certified teacher of theology. 

Seen this way, a couple of broad issues crucial to the careers and goals of 
both Ignatius and Luther appear. First, both men were concerned to expand 
the involvement of laypeople in the religious experiences of the church. 
Luther’s theology, of course, dissolved the ontological boundaries between lay 
and clerical (though retaining them in practice). In practice, too, Luther deter- 
minedly expanded lay access to the sacred—through the German Mass, for 
example, and through Bible translation. Ignatius, from his early days, was a 
champion of much more frequent reception of the sacraments, communion, 
and confession. One might also point out that both Luther and Ignatius 
encountered resistance—to put it mildly—from the institutional church, then 
and later. Luther's conflicts are universally known. Both before and after 
Ignatius, frequent reception of the sacraments was a controversial matter in 
ecclesiastical circles.5* Both men were frustrated by the unwillingness of the 
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institutional church to let them “help souls,” Luther so much that he gave up 
the priesthood, and Ignatius so much that he became a priest himself in order 
to advance his cause. 

For Luther and Ignatius, confession and penance were crucial to their reli- 
gious transformation and program, and this is perhaps the point of closest bio- 
graphical intersection. At least from the time he entered the Augustinian 
Order, Luther had a complex, unusually intense, and unsatisfying relationship 
to sacramental penance.*? At similar ages—around thirty, both grappled with 
the practice and meaning of late medieval penance. For Luther, even “living as 
a monk without reproach’ could not convince him that he had repented suffi- 
ciently or correctly for his sins, nor that his life could satisfy the demands of a 
just God. The move to justifying faith in Luther's theology turned precisely on 
abandoning his quest for personal righteousness and enveloping himself in the 
righteousness of another.®° 

With Ignatius, the matter is harder to pin down. Beginning in 1521, he suf- 
fered periodically from “scruples” involving penance and whether he had con- 
fessed all his sins, at one point doubting so severely that he contemplated 
suicide. As a solution, in the Spiritual Exercises he emphasized the practice of 
a general confession of an entire life (too much ignored by historians), fol- 
lowed by a systematic examination of conscience designed both to identify 
specific individual sins and to eliminate them, one by one.*! 

For both Ignatius and Luther, the experience of penance shows some simi- 
larities resulting from late medieval penitential practices. In both Spain and 
Germany, lay access to penitential handbooks had expanded greatly through 
the printing press. As Lu Ann Homza has pointed out, manuals and handbooks 
for penitents were increasingly appearing in lay hands in sixteenth-century 
Spain, allowing literate laypeople to exercise greater control of their con- 
sciences and confessions.9? Further, the explosion of individual devotion and 
spiritual experience in Spain, of which Ignatius was a part, was something the 
church found increasingly problematic. Without pressing the matter too far, it 
is likely that Ignatius's earliest ministries as a layperson involved helping 
resolve doubts about confession among his countrymen—when the 
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Dominicans of Salamanca examined him in the 1520s, it was his counsel about 
mortal and venial sins that piqued their interest.£3 It was in fact the inquisitor's 
decision to prohibit Ignatius from teaching about mortal and venial sins that 
triggered his decision to go to Paris for study.** It seems entirely possible that 
the proliferation of manuals for penitents had not only intensified piety but 
also caused confusion about the quality of consciences and confessions. 
Ignatius the relatively untutored layperson finally presented a satisfactory 
answer—far different from Luther’s own, more theologically developed, 
solution—but priestly ordination would facilitate and enhance his ability to 
use his ideas and better to help souls. 

Yet despite these apparent similarities, one must be cautious—both Luther 
and Ignatius had personal and troubled experiences, but Luther's main intel- 
lectual issue, theologian that he was, lay in the tricky theology of attrition and 
contrition, and his solution was at least as theological as it was personal. For 
Ignatius in the early 1520s, the issue was primarily personal and, for want of a 
better term, pastoral. And where both Luther and Ignatius's pastoral interests 
intersected, the context of their experience differed greatly. Luther was not 
simply a recipient of penance, but a theologian and a confessor as well, pre- 
sumably having a much wider encounter with penitents' troubles and attempts 
to resolve them, as in the indulgence controversy that helped spark the ninety- 
five theses.®> Luther was, after all, an ordained priest. Different experiences 
may have produced distinct solutions. Did Ignatius's lay status spur him to 
resolve the problems of confession and penance in a way that resonated with 
other laypeople? Was Luther's greater "professional" knowledge of the sacra- 
ment as well as his theological training decisive in forming a more radical, but 
equally successful approach? 

Another issue surrounding the two figures is their approach to emotion and 
experience. As noted above, Protestant writers of the nineteenth century 
lauded Luther's strong and "objective" focus on the written word of Scripture 
while criticizing Ignatius for his self-absorption and emphasis on inner visions, 
characterized either as Phantasien or as religious zealotry and madness 
(Schwdrmerei). The latter term was no accident, for this was the very language 
Luther had used to criticize religious radicals in Saxony, with more extreme 
reformers (Schwürmer, as he called them) relying on religious experience or 
revelation for authority. Luther focused as a theologian and scholar on cor- 
rectly understanding the Word. Not only did that for him bring light, but he 
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was a doctor of theology, a scholastic, and liked on occasion to “chop a little 
logic” One must contrast this with Ignatius, gifted from the beginning with 
plentiful tears (see the Spiritual Diary) and given to interior enlightenment 
and visions. An important element of his life and ministry was the ability to 
discern spirits, suggesting that there were many to choose from. His certainty 
that he was on the right spiritual course and following God's will, putting to 
end whatever doubts he continued to entertain, came as the fruit of a vision 
that assured him that “God had indeed placed him with His son.”6° While it is 
possible that personal characteristics led each man differently, one might also 
argue that Luther’s hard-wired theological sophistication made him uncom- 
fortable about such experiences. In contrast, Ignatius’s life as a layperson 
among laypeople for whom religious visions and emotions compensated for 
lack of learning may have made him amenable to a more experiential religion 
dependent on inner movements of the spirit. Upon what other basis could he, 
without clerical faculties or any jurisdiction, justify his decision to counsel oth- 
ers about sin and the spiritual exercises? 

One might take this set of parallels a bit further as a way to conclude. As 
noted, both men sought to widen lay access to religious consolation and expe- 
rience (however defined). Luther emphasized preaching and Scripture, while 
Ignatius focused on the ministry of the Word and soon after was focused on the 
sacraments, particularly confession. Yet to achieve this goal, each man had to 
undergo considerable change. Luther the ordained churchman and university 
professor needed his theological training and skills to convince his fellow cler- 
ics to join him in protest and reform, and to counter the pressures of the tradi- 
tional church. To reach the laity, though, Luther had to shed the persona 
constructed through many years of training and custom. Ignatius had the 
opposite task—in order to extend his vision of Christian life to a wider audi- 
ence, he had to take on the life of the cleric to supplement the great experience 
he had gained in the 1520s. Yet his solutions as a layperson were fundamental 
to the religious options he offered—the limitations of lay status helped him to 
construct a program that attracted from the beginning a large lay following to 
support the Society of Jesus. The Spiritual Exercises, begun in the early 1520s, 
were virtually complete by 1540—scant years after Ignatius's ordination.*” 
Each figure—Luther and Ignatius—represented both the possibilities of 
religious transformation and the limitations of the age. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Ignatius of Loyola and Juan de Ávila on the Ascetic 
Life of the Laity 


Rady Roldán-Figueroa 


In 1951, Henry Outram Evennett delivered his now classic Birbeck Lectures in 
Ecclesiastical History. In his lectures, he articulated a vision of the Counter- 
Reformation that emphasized the role that a new spirituality played in inspir- 
ing, cementing, and sustaining the institutional reforms of the Council of 
Trent. The new spirituality was rooted in the Devotio Moderna of the Low 
Countries, characterized by the methodical observance of spiritual exercises, 
chiefly that of mental prayer. According to Evennett, the new development 
witnessed by sixteenth-century Catholics was the effort to progressively adapt 
the ascetic requirements of the contemplative life to the active demands of the 
laity. In this sense, Evennett saw the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola as 
epitomizing a novel response to the needs of Catholic laity.! 

In earnest, Evennett was not the first to make this observation about six- 
teenth-century Spanish spirituality. In his 1936 work, Humanisme intégral, 
Jacques Maritain enunciated the relevance of sixteenth-century Spanish con- 
ceptions of the laity for twentieth-century Roman Catholicism. He called for 
the articulation of a new Christian Humanism, one that could stand to the 
political challenges facing the Europe of the 1930s. He sustained that the histori- 
cal roots of this Christian Humanism were to be found in the sixteenth century, 
as a new understanding of the laical state slowly emerged. This new perspective 
on the laity promoted what he called the “sanctification de la vie profane” [sanc- 
tification of the profane life]. He cited the archbishop of Toledo, the Dominican 
Bartolomé Carranza (1503-1576), and his Catechismo Christiano (1558) as exam- 
ples.? Maritain adduced that the debate between Carranza and Melchor Cano 
(1509-1560) turned around two different conceptions of holiness.? In this view, 
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Carranza represented the belief that the laity, or those engaged in the order of 
the profane and temporal can—and have the duty to—move towards holiness 
and union with the divine without abandoning their worldly commitments. 
The opposite view, ostensibly held by Cano, restricted these lofty spiritual aspi- 
rations to the clergy, regular and secular.* Maritain believed that a renewed 
Catholic laity would embrace the Christian Humanism that the Europe of his 
days desperately needed. 

Yet, it was up to another French scholar, namely Marcel Bataillon, to open 
up a new perspective on the study of Iberian spirituality. In Erasme et l'Espagne, 
first published in 1937, he drew attention to the influence of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam in the Iberian Peninsula. He also documented the existence of an 
idiosyncratic form of judeoconverso spirituality, not ignored but certainly 
underestimated by previous scholars.» He characterized it as a religion of the 
spirit, dismissive of external ceremonials while keenly attentive to the interior 
life. He emphasized the irenic disposition of the movement, which was espe- 
cially important in a period of open confessional conflict. 

In fact, Maritain's reading, although cursory, was not far from historical real- 
ity. Sixteenth-century Spanish spirituality was shaped by a changing sensibility 
towards the laity. Far from universal acceptance, the new sensibility was assid- 
uously disputed as well as defended. The change was slowly effectuated in the 
1520s and, as Bataillon argued, it was to a large extent due to the influence of 
Renaissance Humanism. It was at that time that a clerical movement intent on 
sacralizing the ordinary life of the laity blossomed in Spain. In conjunction 
with the spirituality of the Devotio Moderna we may also consider this “native” 
clerical movement as giving impulse to the kind of spiritual renewal that 
Ignatius of Loyola arduously procured after his conversion.$ 

John of Ávila (14992-1569) was another figure of the period whose impor- 
tance has just recently acquired universal recognition." Like Ignatius, John was 
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deeply affected by the popular orientation of the renewal movement of the 
1520s. Truthfully, it was a decade of considerable significance in the life of both 
men. In fact, many affinities between them can be explained against this his- 
torical backdrop. It may also allow us to understand why the Society, as it 
sought to spread in Spain, actively recruited the secular clergy that had gath- 
ered around him.’ Among those former members of John’s “priestly school" 
who joined the ranks of the Society of Jesus were Diego de Guzman (d. 1606) 
and Gaspar de Loarte (d. 1578).? In 1554, Jerónimo Nadal, Ignatius's loyal vicar, 
entertained the possibility that John himself would become a Jesuit.!? Ignatius 
acknowledged their common ethos in at least two occasions. In a letter from 
January 24, 1549, in a clear gesture of both humility and admiration, Ignatius 
bid himself as one of John's “spiritual children.” Later, in his letter from 
February 7, 1555, he confirmed John in what he described as the “great union of 
spirit and desire that our Lord God has given us of his divine service and wor- 
ship.” One area in which their “union of spirit" was noteworthy was their 
understanding of the ascetic life of the laity. 

The aim of this essay is to compare both men in their theological treatment 
of the laity. The main thesis is that Ignatius of Loyola as well as John of Ávila 
saw the need for, and reflected theologically about, the spiritual renewal of the 
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laical state. They conceived the spiritual vocation of the laity in positive terms, 
envisioning the renewal of the laical state as fundamental for the renewal of 
Roman Catholicism in general. Careful examination of their writings demon- 
strates that both wanted to adapt the exigencies of the ascetic life to the neces- 
sities of the laical state. Consequently, their agreement on this point provides 
further evidence of an emerging shift in sixteenth-century Spanish spirituality 
regarding the spiritual vocation of the laity. 


Ignatius of Loyola and John of Ávila: Parallel Lives 


While Ignatius of Loyola and John of Ávila were contemporaries, they had 
remarkably little personal contact over their lifetime. As they grew and devel- 
oped they became devoted leaders and exponents, in their own way, of reform- 
ing Catholic zeal. Born about 1491 in the Basque province of Guipúzcoa, 
Ignatius was senior to John who was born in 1499 or 1500 in Almodóvar del 
Campo, a town near Toledo. Ignatius came from an opulent noble family. 
However, it was not him, but his older brother, who inherited his father's 
wealth. Ignatius was initially groomed for his future responsibilities as a page 
at the service of Juan Velázquez de Cuéllar. The “contador mayor” [treasurer] 
of the kingdom of Castile rose to prominence under Queen Isabella I (r. 1474- 
1504).** Ignatius left Loyola for Arévalo shortly after his father, Beltrán Yáñez de 
Oñaz, died in 1507. Thus, Ignatius received a formative education within the 
context of the Spanish court. His courtly formation would have a lasting influ- 
ence on Ignatius, as it was there that he first became acquainted with the lead- 
ing cultural trends of his time.!* 

By the time of Velázquez de Cuéllar's death, Ignatius was ready to assume 
greater responsibilities. In 1517, he joined the court of the viceroy of Navarre, 
Antonio Manrique de Lara.!6 His promising career came to an abrupt halt as he 
suffered serious injuries in 1521 during the French siege of Pamplona.!” The 
incident was a major turning point in his life, giving place to the beginning of 
the spiritual journey that would lead to the foundation in 1540 of the Society of 
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Jesus. Furthermore, his thoroughly aristocratic instruction would facilitate 
his success at another court in a later moment of his life, namely at the 
Roman court. 

John, on the other hand, was born and raised in different social circum- 
stances. His mother came from the ranks of the lower nobility and his father's 
ancestors were Jewish. As the descendant of converted Jews, or “New Christians,” 
John was subject to the estatutos de limpieza de sangre [statutes of purity of 
blood] that several civic and ecclesiastical corporations had adopted. The estatu- 
tos were intended to preserve the religious “purity” of these entities against the 
purported tendency of the judeoconversos to apostatize from the Christian faith. 
The first one was adopted by the city of Toledo in 1449. Other bodies followed 
suit.!8 The fact of his judeoconverso background was the perennial “limit situa- 
tion" that marked John's existence and shaped his spirituality.!9 

Despite the important social and regional differences— Ignatius came from 
the Basque country and John from the region of Toledo—both men shared 
several important commonalities. First, they shared a common cultural milieu. 
The world in which they lived was experiencing dramatic social transforma- 
tions due in large part to an increase in basic literacy. Several scholars have 
documented the general extent of literacy in early sixteenth century Spain.?0 
By way of illustration, Víctor Infantes offered a nuanced overview of education, 
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book production, and reading during the Spanish Golden Age (1474-1598)?! 
He argued that the introduction of the printing press had a dramatic impact on 
the rise of basic literacy. One reason was the growing availability of teaching 
aids, such as cartillas and doctrinas, which could be used to instruct children 
how to read.?? Incidentally, the massive undertaking of alphabetization was 
carried out by religious personnel intent on catechizing children. Consequently, 
not only did children acquired the skills to read—only a selected few went on 
to learn how to write—but also became engrossed with the basic doctrines of 
the faith. As Infantes pointed out, this process generated not just any kind of 
readers, but Catholic readers. It eventually fueled the demand for the religious 
literature that became a hallmark of the period.?3 Cardinal Francisco Jiménez 
de Cisneros (1436-1517) played an important role in this process through his 
patronage of devotional literature.?* Widespread literacy in Spain resulted in 
the emergence of a vernacular Catholic literary culture. Accordingly, it should 
not be surprising that the activity of reading was so crucial in Ignatius’s conver- 
sion, nor that he and John later in their careers construed reading as a spiritual 
exercise for the laity. 

More important, Ignatius and John shared a common religious climate. One 
of the chief traits of this religious climate was the gradual emergence of a new 
way of thinking about the relation between the three states of Christianity— 
namely clerical, religious, and laical. The emerging conception of the laity was 
concomitant with the rise of literacy. The ability to read (reading literacy), 
combined with a rudimentary knowledge of Christian doctrine and the acqui- 
sition of a basic religious vocabulary (religious literacy), was enough to stimu- 
late the religious interests of some laypeople. As a result of these two cultural 
variables, i.e., reading and religious literacy, laypeople became more assertive 
in matters related to religion and were often encouraged in this direction by 
members of the clergy. 
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An important example of the growing assertiveness of the laity was the reli- 
gious movement of the alumbrados of Toledo.? Alonso de Santa Cruz in his 
Chronica del emperador Carlos V described them as “idiots without letters” 
(“personas idiotas y sin letras").?6 In 1525, the Inquisition of Toledo issued an 
edict listing numerous heretical teachings and practices of the alumbrados. An 
imperfect sense of their tenets can be reconstructed from the edict itself as 
well as from a list of accusations that Alonso de Santa Cruz compiled.?” It is not 
difficult to see that the alumbrados of Toledo articulated a decisively lay spiri- 
tuality. For instance, they rejected vocal prayer and insisted on the cardinal 
importance of mental, or silent, prayer.?? They questioned the idea of meritori- 
ous works but asserted that the married were in a more perfect union with God 
than those who had embraced a life of prayer?? They denied the church's 
power of excommunication and refused the "external" works of the church.30 
They also disregarded the preaching of "learned theologians" as their own 
inventions.?! Reading in general, and reading of the Scriptures in particular, 
was an important practice for the alumbrados. They, however, wanted to dis- 
tance themselves from modes of reading associated with the clerical establish- 
ment.?? Finally, in clear defiance of clerical authority, the alumbrados rejected 
auricular confession.?? 

Accordingly, the alumbrados formulated numerous ideas that eroded the 
prevalent view of the church's three states. Indeed, they believed that it was 
wrong to become part of the regular clergy.3* For them the laity could relate 
to God without the mediation of the clergy, secular or regular. After the edict of 
1525 alumbradismo became Spain's most notorious heresy and very often 
the Inquisition would initiate investigations against individuals solely upon 


25 Fora recent authoritative overview, see Eulogio Pacho, El apogeo de la mística cristiana: 
historia de la espiritualidad clásica española (Burgos: 2008), 296-342. 

26 Alonso de Santa Cruz's Crónica del emperador Carlos V remained in manuscript form until 
it was first published in five volumes between 1920 and 1925. See Alonso de Santa Cruz, 
Crónica del emperador Carlos V, vol. 3, ed. Ricardo Beltrán y Rózpide and Antonio Blázquez 
y Delgado-Aguilera (Madrid: 1922), 19-21. 

27 Fora critical edition, see “Edicto de los Alumbrados de Toledo,” in Antonio Márquez, Los 
alumbrados. Orígenes y filosofía (Madrid: 1972), 273-283. 

28 Márquez, “Edicto, 278. 

29 Santa Cruz, Crónica, 20; Márquez, “Edicto, 278. 

30 Santa Cruz, Crónica, 20; Márquez, “Edicto,” 279. 

31 Santa Cruz, Crónica, 20; Márquez, “Edicto, 279. 

32 Márquez, "Edicto," 280 and 282. 

33 Santa Cruz, Crónica, 21; Márquez, "Edicto," 276. 

34 Marquez, “Edicto, 280. 
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external affinities with the elusive religious movement. Incidentally, as I will dis- 
cuss in a moment, that was the case with Ignatius of Loyola and John of Avila. 

Lastly, Ignatius and John experienced first hand the growing influence of 
Humanism in Spanish intellectual and religious life. The writings of Desiderius 
Erasmus were popular among university-trained members of the clergy. 
Besides, they could even read them in the Latin editions that the printer Miguel 
de Eguia published in Alcala de Henares. Just between 1525 and 1529, Miguel de 
Eguía (whose brother Diego was Ignatius's confessor and later entered the 
Society) issued at least thirteen editions of works authored by Erasmus, ten of 
them in Latin and three in Spanish.?* Among these new imprints was Alonso 
Fernández de Madrid's Spanish translation of the Enchiridion militis christiani. 
The first edition of the Enquiridio, o manual del cavallero christiano appeared 
on or before 1526 and was quickly followed by a second edition in 1527.36 There 
were a total of nine editions of the Enchiridion between 1515 and 1529 by differ- 
ent printers, three in Latin and at least six in Spanish. In all, between 1515 and 
1535 Spanish printing presses issued a total of thirty-five editions of works 
penned or edited by Erasmus; of those, thirteen appeared in Latin and twenty- 
two in Spanish (one of them was bilingual, Latin and Spanish).3” 

The work marked a watershed in the history of Spanish spirituality. It galva- 
nized the support of an otherwise diverse group of people around Erasmus's 
ideal of the philosophia Christi [philosophy of Christ]. These Spanish Erasmians 
were especially driven by his new vision of the laity.38 There was no clearer and 
succinct statement of the aspirations of the Spanish Erasmians than Fernandez 
de Madrid’s prologue to the Spanish translation of the Enchiridion.3% In 


35 See Alexander S. Wilkinson (ed.), Iberian Books: Books Published in Spanish or Portuguese 
or on the Iberian Peninsula before 1601 (Leiden: 2010), 261-262, # 6889-6897, 6899, 
6907-6909. 

36 Erasmo, El Enquiridion o manual del caballero cristiano, y La paráclesis o exhortación al 
estudio de las letras divinas, ed. Dámaso Alonso (Madrid: 1932). In the prologue to Dámaso 
Alonso's 1932 edition of the Enquirdion, Marcel Bataillon speculated that the first edition 
of the Spanish translation appeared on or before 1526 and that it was followed by a second 
one in 1527. See Marcel Bataillon, "Prólogo," in El Enquiridion (1932), 22. More recently, 
Wilkinson in his extensive bibliography, Iberian Books, made mention only of the 1527 
edition, see Wilkinson, Iberian Books, 262, #6899. 

37 Wilkinson, Iberian Books, 262, 6886-6919, and #18351. 

38 On Spanish Erasmians, see Bataillon, Érasme et l'Espagne (1937) and the revised Spanish 
translation in id., Erasmo y España: estudios sobre la historia espiritual del siglo XVI, trans. 
Antonio Alatorre, 2nd ed. (Mexico: 1966). 

39 Alonso Fernández de Madrid, “Prólogo en que se endereca la translación deste libro al 
sobredicho señor arcobispo,’ in El Enquiridion (1932), 93-103. 
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unambiguous language, Fernández de Madrid called for the availability of the 
New Testament as well as other works of learned theology in the vernacular for 
the convenience of men and women who could not read Latin.* Echoing 
Erasmus, he asserted that there should be no exceptions and that it was God's 
will that “all Christians, clergy [clerigos] as well as laity [legos], women and 
children, knights, merchants, officers and peasants, even thieves and robbers, 
even Moors, Jews, and Turks, read nothing, and delight in nothing but the Holy 
Scriptures and the words of Jesus Christ, his apostles and doctors of the 
church.” He praised the work of Erasmus as one who was concerned about the 
well-being and salvation of the common people, who were often neglected by 
“careless pastors and prelates.”*! Erasmus’s Christian philosophy made all peo- 
ple true philosophers of Christ.*? Accordingly, he deemed the Enchiridion as a 
work that ought to be read by “all states.”+3 

Yet, the Enchiridion's famous dictum, monachatus non est pietas |to be a 
monk is not to be pious] caused as much admiration as disapproval.^^ By the 
time Fernández de Madrid composed his prologue, perhaps in early 1527, there 
was already a strong opposition to the movement.** The Erasmians were seri- 
ously outnumbered among the secular and regular clergy. In 1527, Alonso 
Manrique, archbishop of Seville and inquisitor general, convoked a meeting of 
theologians in Valladolid to examine a list of twenty-one propositions extracted 
from Erasmus's writings.** The results were highly unfavorable for the Dutch 
Humanist and his Spanish followers. 

Lurking behind the anti-Erasmus episode of the late 1520s was a lingering 
tension between sectors of the Spanish clergy holding different perspectives 
on the laical state. Erasmians such as Fernández de Madrid formed part of a 
wider catechetical movement set on the renewal of the laity by means of reli- 
gious education. Such a loosely connected movement could hardly come 
together under a single standard—Humanist, Erasmian, New Christians— 
other than the Catholic banner. It was rooted in the experience of clergy-led 
alphabetization of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century. This broad- 
based Catholic movement of popular religious education was never directly 


40 Madrid, "Prólogo en que se endereca la translación,” 93-94. 
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addressed by Manrique's synod of 1527. Its very popular orientation, however, 
contributed to social and religious friction for the following decades, for it was 
perceived as a threat by segments of the church hierarchy. In this sense, what 
was truly sweeping about the Enchiridion was Erasmus's advice, primarily 
directed at laypeople, not to confuse piety with a particular ecclesiastical state. 
The counsel came immediately after the notorious assertion monachatus non 
est pietas: “I merely advise you to identify piety not with diet, or dress, or any 
visible thing, but with what I have taught here." The implications were clear: 
laypeople could be trained in piety and become pious without joining the 
ranks of the clergy. 

To a lesser or greater degree, Ignatius and John were certainly exposed to 
Humanistic learning. They both attended the University of Alcala, although at 
different times and with different outcomes. John studied at the University of 
Salamanca from 1513 to 1517. He did not graduate from Salamanca on account 
of the purity statute that was in place.*8 He continued his studies at the 
University of Alcala from 1520 to 1523, at a time when the university was a cen- 
ter of Humanistic learning. Alcala left a permanent imprint in John’s theology. 
He became acquainted with the works of Erasmus and was conversant with 
the ideas and aspirations of the Spanish Erasmians. In his letters, he would 
recommend the reading of the Christian scriptures as well as of spiritual 
authors, including Erasmus.^? 

Ignatius also attended the University of Alcalá. It is noteworthy that he initi- 
ated his university studies in 1526, when he was in his mid-thirties.*% During his 
stay, which lasted just a year-and-a-half, he studied "the logic of Soto, the phys- 
ics of Albert, and the Master of the Sentences.” He dedicated, though, more time 
to “offering spiritual exercises and teaching Christian doctrine.””! On account of 
their dress, he and his inner circle were called the “ensayalados” [men wearing 
tunics]. The Inquisition suspected him of alumbradismo, but it was the vicar 
general, Juan Rodríguez de Figueroa, who opened a formal query into his reli- 
gious activities. Rodríguez de Figueroa detained Ignatius for forty-two days.*? 
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After his release, Ignatius, under the advice of the archbishop of Toledo, Alonso 
de Fonseca, moved to Salamanca to continue his university education. 

Nevertheless, his fortune in Salamanca was no different. His stay in 
Salamanca in 1527 lasted just two months. Out of these two months he spent 
twenty-two days in jail. The Dominican friars of the convent of San Esteban 
detained him and questioned him about his Spiritual Exercises. At the time 
what became his most influential work was still a manuscript. He delivered it 
to the Dominicans, who studied it carefully, and based their interrogation on 
the document. Among their concerns were his views on Erasmus, the dogma 
of the Trinity, and his understanding of the Eucharist. In the end, his inquisi- 
tors found no fault in Ignatius.*3 By the end of 1527, however, Ignatius was 
heading north to continue his studies at the University of Paris, where he 
arrived on February 2, 1528.54 

John also ran into difficulties of his own with the Inquisition. In 1527, he 
began his preaching ministry in the town of Écija, several miles east of Seville. 
A few years later, in 1531, the Inquisition opened a process against him under 
suspicion of alumbradismo.*? Just like Ignatius years before him, John was 
teaching laypeople a series of ancillary practices that were meant to facilitate 
mental prayer. The experience was crucial for John. It was during this time that 
he conceived his most important work, the Audi, filia | Hearken, o Daughter|—a 
handbook for the practice of mental prayer. 


Ignatius of Loyola and John of Ávila: Visions of the Ascetic Life of 
the Laity 


In his work The Laity and the Life of the Counsels, the late Swiss theologian Hans 
Urs von Balthasar described the path by which the “layman Ignatius" ended up 
founding an order. The path was one of slow adaptation on the part of Ignatius 
to his circumstances and eventual sacrifice of his original vision. He did not 
intend to establish a new priestly order but to send his disciples “singly into the 
world to proclaim doctrine and give spiritual exercises as he himself wished to 
do" as a layman.56 Yet, Ignatius did not entirely abandon his views on the 
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renewal of the laity. They were just too ingrained; as ingrained as his early 
aristocratic formation and the religious and cultural milieu in which he expe- 
rienced his conversion. 

Indeed, it was against the backdrop of the 1520s that Ignatius of Loyola and 
John of Ávila embraced a vision of laical renewal: the idea that the laity could, if 
properly instructed and guided, have a fuller participation in the mysteries of the 
faith. Both men were deeply affected by the popularly oriented catechetical 
movement that blossomed in the 1520s. They contemplated with optimism what 
could be accomplished through education and other means at the church's dis- 
posal. They were certainly endowed with charismatic personalities that enable 
them to advance their projects. They also pursued the realization of their ideals 
with similar strategies that consisted of at least three main components—namely 
pastoral ministry, writing, and the creation of new institutions. Ignatius was 
much more successful than John in giving institutional form to his ideas, perhaps 
because he left Spain and moved out of the reach of the Spanish Inquisition. 
However, although John did not establish a religious order, he did leave a perma- 
nent mark on the many educational institutions he founded, an accomplishment 
for which Ignatius would also be long remembered. In what follows, I want to 
intimate the centrality of the theme of laical renewal in their writings. 

References to the renewal of the laical state abound in Ignatius's writings. 
The notion of a spiritually renewed laity can be found in his Spiritual Exercises, 
the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, and his letters. Ignatius originally con- 
ceived the Exercises in 1521 as a form of methodical mental prayer while still in 
Loyola recovering from his injuries. He started writing them as such during his 
eleven-month sojourn at Manresa, from March 1522 to February 1523. He con- 
tinued working on them for another eighteen years until the Exercises acquired 
their definite form, the Versio prima latina [chief Latin version], in 1541. If we 
take into consideration that he was ordained in 1537, it is easy to see the 
Exercises largely as the work of a layman. Moreover, his desire to adapt the 
practice of mental prayer to the needs of the laity attracted the attention of the 
Spanish Inquisition. His catechetical labor and activities as spiritual director in 
Alcala and Salamanca led the authorities to take him first for an alumbrado 
(Alcala) and later as an Erasmian (Salamanca). 

Accordingly the notion of election between states was of paramount 
importance to Ignatius throughout the composition of the Exercises. The 
“Annotaciones” [Annotations] for the spiritual director can be dated to the 
years 1536 to 1539.°” In this section, Ignatius warned that the spiritual director 
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“should not urge the one receiving them [the exercises] to one state or way of 
life more than to another.” It was permissible for the spiritual director to rec- 
ommend “continence, virginity, religious life, and all forms of evangelical per- 
fection” but not in the course of the exercises. Instead, it was better to allow 
the participant to experience God's direction and to discern “the way which 
will most enable the soul” to serve God.*8 

In the “Introduction to the Consideration on States of Life,” during the third 
day of the second week, he introduced a distinction between two states of life. 
The first one was that of the “observance of the commandments,’ or the com- 
mon state. The other was that of “evangelical perfection.” The central focus of 
this meditation was the query: “In which life or state does his Divine Majesty 
wish us to serve him?” Ignatius affirmed that the faithful could dispose them- 
selves “in order to come to perfection in whatsoever state of life God our Lord 
may grant us to elect.’59 

Ignatius did not hold to the traditional view of the states of the church. The 
two selections just discussed indicate that he believed that the faithful could 
choose between states. Furthermore, he saw each state as fitting ways to serve 
God and come to Christian perfection. He summarized these ideas under the 
“Three times suitable for making a sound and good election."9? Here, Ignatius 
described the third time as a time of tranquility. He instructed that the end, or 
purpose, of life be considered. “The end for which I was born,” he declared, is 
“to praise God our Lord and save my soul.” He proceeded to indicate that one 
should elect a “state of life within the bounds of the Church” as the “means” to 
fulfill one’s purpose in life, or “in order to be helped in the service of my Lord 
and the salvation of my soul.”*! 

For Ignatius it was not necessary for laypeople to abandon their state and 
become religious to live a life of Christian perfection. On this point he 
sounded just like Erasmus. Instead, laypeople were called to live Christian 
perfection within the laical state. He believed that laypeople were free to 
embrace their state as God's aid to them in their spiritual journey. Furthermore, 
they could use their offices in the world for the glory of God. In that regard 
the laity could be even more instrumental in advancing the glory of God than 
the religious. 
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Accordingly, in the Constitutions, he directed his confreres to give special 
pastoral care to those in eminence.*? That much can be garnered from his 
instructions for superior generals. “The good, the more universal the more 
divine” he pointed out. He added: “Preference ought to be given to those per- 
sons and places that, being diligent [siendo aprovechados], are the cause that 
the good be extended to many others who follow their authority or are under 
their government.”® That is, they should be preferred on account of the multi- 
plying effect that caring for those in authority and of influence has in securing 
the well-being of a greater number of people. He went on to specify how the 
spiritual help given to people of stature [grandes] and of public standing [pub- 
licas], including laypeople such as “princes and lords and magistrates or 
administrators of the law,’ should be taken into high regard because of the 
more general, or universal, public good that could result.*4 

Ignatius's views on the significance of lay vocations also informed his 
thoughts on the private generation and possession of wealth. Thus, it is 
somewhat remarkable that in his letter of 1532, he did not advise his older 
brother and the heir to their father’s mayorazgo [primogeniture], Martin 
García de Oñaz, to renounce his worldly possessions. Instead, citing 1 
Corinthians 7:29-31, Ignatius asserted that “for a man in this life to have vig- 
ils, anxieties, and worries in order to built much; to increase walls, rents, 
state, in order to leave on earth an aggrandized name and memory” was 
something he couldn't condemn or praise. He besieged his brother, however, 
to endeavor with all his strength to “attain honor in heaven, memory and 
fame before the Lord” If the Lord gave him the earthly things abundantly, 
then he should work to “attain with them the eternal things.” He encouraged 
Martín to provide a good example of saintly doctrine to his children, ser- 
vants, and relatives. With all he should use saintly words and fair punish- 
ment; to all he should offer the favor of his house, his money, and his wealth. 
He should strive to do great good for orphans and the needy. He concluded 
by emphatically reminding his brother that since he could accomplish so 
much on earth, where he lived, he should endeavor in all earnest to bring it 
about with his resources. “He,” Ignatius declared, “with whom the Lord has 
been so abundant should not be meager."65 
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Ignatius held his views on the laical state with notable consistency through- 
out his career. In his letter from December 12, 1555, Ignatius counseled Juan 
Pérez of Zaragoza to remain in the laical state in order to better serve his fam- 
ily’s needs. “Remaining in the state in which you now are,” Ignatius exhorted 
his disciple, “you will procure your perfection.”®® All the more lucid were his 
words to Jerónimo Vignes from Naples. A lay benefactor of the Society of Jesus, 
Vignes played an important role in the foundation of the Jesuit college of 
Naples as well as the acquisition of properties in that city. In his letter from 
January 18, 1556, Ignatius restated in a succinct manner the advice he gave his 
older brother some twenty-four years earlier. “As for you,” Ignatius pointed out, 
“Tam convinced that the Lord God wants to avail himself of you, before leading 
you to eternal bliss, in order to help many and in as many ways with your min- 
istry on earth, rewarding you even more in heaven.”® Finally, Ignatius reiter- 
ated the same principle in his letter from 1556 to Alejo Fontana, former 
secretary of the imperial chancellery, upon his retirement. Ignatius consoled 
Fontana by asserting that God’s “greater service and glory should, in all states 
and manners of life, be procured thoroughly.’68 

Like Ignatius, John became an advocate of the spiritual renewal of the laity. 
His magnum opus, the Audi, filia, was a handbook on mental prayer. He meant 
the methodical practice outlined in the book to be followed by men and 
women of all states. In fact, he originally wrote it for the young laywoman, 
Sancha Carillo (c. 1513-1537). The Audi, filia circulated as a manuscript before it 
appeared in 1556 in an unauthorized print edition. 

The new version of the work was adapted to the needs and concerns of 
cloistered nuns. However, it retained John's original intention of guiding the 
devout through the steps of silent prayer and teaching the practice to the larger 
number of believers. As John pointed out, “We shouldn't scare away with otiose 
fears those who want to follow the way of prayer, but they should be with char- 
ity admonished and with prudence warned.”*% He acknowledged that there 
were many who, on account of their health or worldly concerns, should not 
undertake the practice of mental prayer. In those cases they should be satisfied 
with vocal prayer. He observed, however, that the spirit of prayer was 
ultimately a gift from God and that God could lead them to mental prayer by 
way of vocal prayer.” In 1559, General Inquisitor Fernando de Valdés included 
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the Audi, filia in the catalog of prohibited books.” A posthumous revised edi- 
tion of the Audi, filia appeared in 1574. The many changes and departures from 
the original text warranted that it could be published with the sanction of the 
Spanish Inquisition.”? 

Like Ignatius, John addressed the yearning for spiritual depth of the com- 
mon people. He certainly believed the faithful could stride for Christian per- 
fection within the laical state. He made that point clear in the many rules of 
spiritual life he wrote for laypeople. These rules were concise programs 
of spiritual exercises tailored to the needs of the laity, some of them consisting 
of several components clearly described in the vernacular. John composed at 
least eleven rules that have survived to this day. The most important of these 
was the Breve regla de vida cristiana [Short Rule of Christian Life], published in 
1556 in the same volume as the Audi, filia."* The Breve regla involved ten com- 
ponents or core practices that laypeople could observe on a daily basis. These 
practices included two times of prayer, frequent communion, self-guided med- 
itations, and works of charity. John intended to carve a path to holiness for 
laypeople by means of these rules. 

He also articulated an intricate understanding of lay vocations. He commu- 
nicated to his audiences that the clerical or religious states were not the only 
ways to reach Christian excellence. In an undated letter he tried to discourage 
a young man from becoming a priest. “Seek that manner of life” he said, “that 
can safely hold your salvation, and not the one that gives you greater honor in 
the eyes of men.”* In a sermon he preached in the course of a nun's profession 
ceremony, he warned those who, misleadingly, wanted to leave the laical state. 
Specifically, he addressed those who, while married and with family, were 
deeply impressed by the rigor of monastic life and despised their state. He 
admonished them with these words: “God has already placed you in that state, 
and in that state you shall be saved; take care you carry out your duty in it, that 
God shall give you in that state the grace with which you will go to heaven."76 
He made a similar point in a sermon he preached on July 22,1554, as Ana Ponce 
de León took her vows. He asserted that "not all are to be married, not all are to 
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be clerics, not all friars, nor nuns; for even if the religious state is better, it is not 
the best for all.’”” 

John expressed unequivocally the need for a reform of the laical state. Yet, 
for him the reform of the laity required that due attention be given to the 
proper functioning of society as a whole. He saw the organization of society 
after Catholic principles as the sine qua non of the reform of the laity. A corrupt 
society could only foster corrupted Christians. John understood things through 
the prism of the ideal of the corpus Christianum [Christendom]. Hence, social 
reform was the necessary counterpart of ecclesiastical reform. 

John addressed the need to reform aspects of Spanish society throughout 
his career. In fact, in several of his sermons and letters he verbalized a spiritual- 
ity of public service adapted to the needs of the laity. He envisioned lay voca- 
tions in the areas of justice and public administration as forms of Christian 
ministry. In a letter that can be dated to c. 1564, he described public service as 
a way of imitating the vicarious suffering of Jesus Christ.78 In addition, he 
made express mention of the need of social reform in some of his “tratados de 
reforma” [reformation treatises], which he wrote as memoranda for the pro- 
vincial synod of Toledo, held in 1565.7? His most eloquent statement on the 
reformation of the laity can be found in his Advertencias al concilio de Toledo 
[Admonitions to the Synod of Toledo] (c. 1565). He included among the “admoni- 
tions” a section dedicated to the reform of the laity in which he urged the 
instauration of a form of public religious education.2° He proposed that a 
“thoroughly reformed education be instituted in the Christian republic, which 
could serve as a seminary for all.”*! Finally, in his Advertencias necesarias para 
los reyes [Imperative Admonitions for Kings] (c.1565) he interpreted the Council 
of Trent for the Spanish court. John discussed several areas of Spanish society 
that required special attention, including the reduction of poverty as a way of 
preventing moral ills.82 

Lastly, in addition to mental prayer, Ignatius and John sought to promote 
other ascetic practices, or spiritual exercises, among their lay followers. One 
outstanding example was frequent communion, which logically also required 


77 John of Ávila, “Al monte sube la Magdalena. ¡Al monte, señora, con ella!" OCNEC, vol. 3, 
1035. 

78  Roldán-Figueroa, The Ascetic Spirituality, 21-237; John of Avila, “A un sefior de este reino, 
siendo asistente de Sevilla,” OCNEC, vol. 4, 61. 

79  Forthe dating of these tratados de reforma, see “Introducción,” OCNEC, vol. 2, 461-483. 

80 John of Ávila, Advertencias al concilio de Toledo, OCNEC, vol. 2, 687—693. 

81 John of Ávila, Advertencias al concilio de Toledo, OCNEC, vol. 2, 687. 

82 John of Ávila, Advertencias necesarias para los reyes, OCNEC, vol. 2, 635. 
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frequent confession.83 The norm in mid-century Spain was for lay penitents to 
receive communion at least three times a year—Easter, Christmas, and 
Pentecost. That was the standard set in the popular Manual de confesores y 
penitentes [Handbook of Confessors and Penitents], first published in 1549 and 
followed by subsequent editions.8* In contrast, Ignatius advised for the laity to 
receive communion frequently. Thus, in a letter of 1540, Ignatius advised the 
residents of his native Azpeitia to “renew and enliven in some measure the 
holy ways of our ancestors by confessing and communicating once a month."55 
In another letter of 1541, he encouraged his sister Magdalena de Loyola to “do 
confession frequently and receive the holy sacrament as often as you can.”86 
Francisco de Borja was still married when, in 1545, Ignatius praised him for 
receiving communion frequently.” Similarly, in 1553, he admonished Juan Luis 
González de Villasimplez, treasurer of the kingdom of Aragon, to continue his 
“good and Christian practice of confessing and communicating frequently”88 

The ideal of frequent communion was extremely rigorous. It demanded that 
penitents follow a strict discipline as preparation for the reception of the con- 
secrated host. Such discipline involved prayers, reading, fasting, and even 
abstaining from certain “worldly” activities. Accordingly, most clergy would 
advise against the practice out of caution, fearing that penitents would receive 
the consecrated host in an unworthy manner. John of Avila, while also cau- 
tious, was a consistent promoter of the practice precisely as a way to induce his 
audience to embrace greater spiritual discipline. 

He fostered frequent communion in a sermon he preached in 1542.89 He 
contended before his audience that “he who communicates from year to year 


83 A proper discussion of Ignatius's views on the laity and frequent communion is missing 
in Pietro Schiavone, “Misa,” in Diccionario de espiritualidad ignaciana, vol. 2, 1233-1238. 
But see PJ. Beguiriztain, San Ignacio de Loyola, primer apóstol de la comunión frecuente 
(Barcelona: E. Subirana, 1909); Robert A. Maryks, Saint Cicero and the Jesuits: The Influence 
of the Liberal Arts on the Adoption of Moral Probabilism (Aldershot: Ashgate; Rome: IHSI, 
2008), 19-23. 

84 Rodrigo do Porto (O.F.M.), Manual de confessores, et penitentes |...] foy vista e exami- 
nada e aprovada por o Doutor Navarro (Coimbra: 1549); Roldán-Figueroa, The Ascetic 
Spirituality, 153. 

85 Epp. ign. I, 164. 

86 Epp. ign. I, 170-171. 

87 Epp. ign. I, 341. 

88 Epp. ign. V, 488-489. The editors of Obras de San Ignacio de Loyola, edición manual (1997) 
identify Ignatius's addressee as Juan Luis González de Villasimplez. See Obras (1997), 
963-964. 

89 John of Ávila, “El que frecuenta el comulgar, dificultosamente pecara,” OCNEC, vol. 3, 
779-797. 
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is forgetful, neglects himself, and falls into errors after every step. In contrast, 
he who communicates frequently “will hardly sin because he walks continu- 
ously with a certain fear [recelo], looking after himself with a thousand eyes, 
seldom forgetful.” He further sustained that frequent communion is for those 
who "sweat, who rather burst out and die before offending God."?? He pro- 
ceeded to give his listeners some rules for frequent communion. Preparations 
had to be made at least two days in advance, including scrupulous watchful- 
ness over the senses, meticulous introspection, meditation upon the passion 
of the Lord and, finally, proper confession.?! 

Towards the end of his career, in his Causas y remedios de las herejias | Causes 
and Remedies of Heresies] (c. 1565), John maintained that one of the reasons 
why heresies could gain a foothold within the church was the lukewarm obser- 
vance of the Eucharist. More important, he blamed the clergy for using the 
pulpit to discourage frequent communion. Many pastors, argued John, turned 
pulpits and confession booths into “places of tepidness and opposition to the 
good."?2 As a result, the faithful lost their discipline and became weak and half- 
hearted. His call was to make the people of God strong by promoting frequent 
confession and communion. 

In conclusion, what Ignatius described as a *union of spirit" included their 
mutual vision of the ascetic life of the laity. Ignatius and John believed that a 
true reform of the church required a spiritual renewal of the laical state, and 
not just of the secular clergy and religious orders. They had a clear understand- 
ing of the spiritual vocation of laypeople and were quite aware of the growing 
religious aspirations of an increasingly sophisticated laity. Part of the spiritual 
renewal that they envisioned involved the practice of mental prayer, as well as 
frequent confession and communion. 

John’s “priestly school" did not acquire institutional form. His heritage, how- 
ever, endured among those who entered the Society of Jesus. Gaspar de Loarte, 
for instance, went on to become a prolific author. His Esercitio della vita chris- 
tiana, originally written in Italian and first published in 1557, was among the 
earliest manuals of Jesuit spirituality; by the end of the century it had already 
appeared in Spanish, English, and several other European languages.?3 


go John of Ávila, “El que frecuenta el comulgar, dificultosamente pecará,” OCNEC, vol. 3, 
791-792. 

91 John of Avila, “El que frecuenta el comulgar, dificultosamente pecara,” OCNEC, vol. 3, 794. 

92 John of Ávila, Causas y remedios de las herejías, OCNEC, vol. 2, 541—542. 

93 Gaspar de Loarte, Esercitio della vita christiana (Genoa: 1557); “Loarte, Gaspar,” in DHC] 
3:2402—2403. 
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FIGURE 11.1 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) On his journey, a Moor indecently 
detracted from the virginity of the Mother of God, and he doubts whether or no|t]he 
should avenge himself by the sword on him; but when he gives the reins over to the 
mule, because the beast turns away from the tracks of the path the Moor had taken, 
by divine inspiration he realized that this kind of vengeance is not after God's heart” 
(transl. by James P.M. Walsh). Compare Acts, 15-16 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 100-103. 
Engraving 8, Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http:/ /www.bc 
.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 


CHAPTER 11 


Defeating the Infidels, Helping Their Souls 


Ignatius Loyola and Islam 
Emanuele Colombo 


Ignatius Loyola's relationship with Islam is a disputed topic. Many studies from 
the early twentieth century emphasize similarities between Ignatian and 
Islamic spirituality. Some scholars, for instance, contend that Ignatius’s idea of 
obedience was borrowed from the Muslim world,! that some aspects of the 
Spiritual Exercises were influenced by Islamic spirituality,? and that the first 
group of future Jesuits gathered in Montmartre was “nothing else than an 
association of students whose goal was the conversion of Muslims. While 
these claims raise intriguing questions, they are not always supported by 
primary sources.* 

More recently, as scholarship on Jesuit missions in different parts of the 
world has increased,° the very meager measurable results of the Jesuit mission- 
ary efforts among Muslims seem to have eclipsed the larger question of 
Ignatius’s relationship with Islam. As an example, I offer the following passage 
from the proceedings of the Jesuits’ 1983 Islamic apostolate meeting in Lebanon: 


If, since its origins, the Society of Jesus has been less involved with Islam 
than other religious orders, both in the distant past (comparing 
Jesuits with Franciscans and Dominicans) and in the more recent past 


1 Herrmann Miiller, Les origines de la Compagnie de Jésus. Ignace et Lainez (Paris: 1898), 37, 
n. 1-2. Paul Dudon refutes this thesis in Saint Ignace de Loyola (Paris: 1934), 641-642. On the 
relationship between Ignatius's spirituality and Islam, see Dudley Wright, “Islamic Influence 
on Jesuit Origins,’ The Open Court 36 (1922): 522-531; Miguel Asin Palacios, El Islam cristian- 
izado. Estudio del “sufismo” a través de las obras de Abenarabi de Murcia (Madrid: 1931), 158, 
173, N. 1, 254, 326. The author compares the Sufi practice of the Arab-Andalusian Sufi mystic 
and philosopher Ibn Arabi with the spiritual practice of eminent Christian figures. 

2 Henri Lammens, L'Islam. Croyances et institutions (Beirut: 1943), 132. 

3 Heinrich Böhmer, Les Jésuites, trans. Gabriel Monod (Paris: 1910), 39. 

4 See Louis Massignon, Essay on the Origins of the Technical Language of Islamic Mysticism, 
trans. Benjamin Clark (Notre Dame, IN: 1997), 43, 50; Raymond de Fenoyl, Saint Ignace et 
l'Islam (Leuven: 1938), 2-3. 

5 See,for example, Ronnie Po-chia Hsia, "Jesuit Foreign Missions. A Historiographical Essay," 
Journal of Jesuit Studies 1, no. 1 (2014): 47-65. 
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(comparing Jesuits with the White Fathers), we must acknowledge that 
the “Islamic area” has always been rather marginal in the horizon of the 
Society. The passing phrase, “even among Turks,” included by Ignatius in 
the Society's bull of approval, shows that it was, for him, an extreme and 
unlikely possibility. What remains, then, of the Society’s missionary 
endeavor in the Islamic world, when compared with the missions in 
China, Paraguay, or in Europe towards the Protestants? In the Society we 
do not have a solid tradition of relationships with Islam." 


Ignatius's affinity for the Muslim world was not, however, merely an “extreme 
and unlikely possibility” In the following pages, through an analysis of primary 
sources, I will illustrate the relevance of Ignatius's relationship with Islam 
despite the actual, objective failure of many of his missionary projects and 
aspirations. At different stages in his life, his view of Islam was both pastoral, 
aimed at helping Muslims’ souls, as well as militant, aimed at defeating the 
infidels in the spirit of the crusades. I will consider two different periods in his 
life: first, 1521-1540, the years between his conversion in Loyola and the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, and second, 1541-1556, when he served as the 
Society’s superior general. Additionally, I will explore Ignatius's attitude 
towards Islam as indicated in the Apology for the Spiritual Exercises, a work by 
one of his most authoritative interpreters, his companion Jerónimo Nadal. 


Before the Society: From Pedrola to the Holy Land (1521-1540) 


Myths surround the origins of many great human enterprises and, regardless 
of their actual historical relevance, specific events are often deemed pivotal in 
the shaping of an enterprise. In the history of the Society of Jesus, one such 
episode, closely tied to Islam, is recounted in the so-called Autobiography.” 

En route to Montserrat in 1522, near the town of Pedrola, in Aragon, Ignatius 
met a Moor who was traveling, as he was, on a mule.® The story goes that they 
began to discuss theology and, when the conversation turned to Mary “the 


6 Louis Pouzet, “Motivations et contributions des Jésuites dans les études islamiques, in 
Meeting of Jesuits in Islamic Studies. Proceedings and Paper, Sayyidat al-Bir, Lebanon, 15-19 
June 1983 (Rome: 1983), 157-169, 161. 

7 "Acta Patris Ignatii Scripta a P. Lud. Gonzalez de Camara (1553-1555), in Font. narr. I, 323- 
507. English quotations from Ignatius Loyola, Autobiography, in George E. Ganss (ed.), 
Ignatius of Loyola. Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works (New York-Mahwah: 1991), 65-112. 

8 On the identification of the village of Pedrola, see Pedro de Leturia, Inigo de Loyola, trans. 
Aloysius J. Owen (Syracuse: 1949), 137-138. 
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Moor said it seemed to him that the Virgin had indeed conceived without a 
man, but he could not believe in her giving birth and remaining a virgin” This 
comment “aroused [Ignatius's] indignation against the Moor for it seemed that 
he had done wrong in allowing the Moor to say such things about Our Lady.” 
However, Ignatius was uncertain of how to confront this remark and uphold 
Our Lady's honor. “Tired of examining what would be best to do and not arriv- 
ing at a definite conclusion,” Ignatius resolved to let his mule decide when the 
two men later parted. If the mule followed the Muslim, Ignatius would kill him; 
if his mule went the other direction, he would spare him. Thanks to the mule’s 
choice, the Muslim survived the encounter.? 

This episode, which can be found in the Autobiography, represents a chival- 
ric approach very common at that time and one that passed “into national lit- 
erature and art"? A similar incident can be found, for instance, in Don 
Quixote." This episode became famous within the Society and was recounted 
many times, including in Ignatius’s biographies, iconographies (such as the 
1609 illustrated biography completed for Ignatius’s beatification), and even in 
sacred dramas about the Society of Jesus.!? The episode was well known among 


9 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, n. 15, 74. On this episode, see Joaquin Saralle, “Iñigo de 
Loyola y el moro de Pedrola,” Boletin de la Real Sociedad Vascongada de Amigos del Pais 13 
(1957): 267-284; Marjorie O’Rourke Boyle, Loyola's Acts. The Rhetoric of the Self (Berkeley: 
997), 60-65; John M. McManamon, The Text and Contexts of Ignatius Loyola’s 
Autobiography (New York: 2013); Paul R. Blum, “How to Deal With Muslims? Raymond 
Lull and Ignatius Loyola,” in Nicholas of Cusa and Islam: Polemic and Dialogue in the Late 
Middle Ages, ed. lan Christopher Levy, Rita George-Tvrtkovié, and Donald Duclow 
(Leiden: 2014). I am grateful to the author who allowed me to read the article before its 
publication. 

10 Leturia, Iñigo de Loyola, 137. See also the chapter by Elizabeth Rhodes in this volume. 

11 Saralle, “Iñigo de Loyola,’ 271-272, provides a detailed comparison of the scene with an 
episode of Quixote (Book 1, Ch. 4). See also one of Ignatius's favorite chivalric readings, 
Amadís da Gaul, which was very popular at that time in the Castilian modern version by 
García Ordóñez de Montalvo (1508); Loyola, Autobiography, n. 17, 75. On the stereotype of 
the Moor in Spanish literature, see also María Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti, El moro de 
Granada en literatura: del siglo XV al XIX (Madrid: 1956). Blum in his “How to Deal With 
Muslims?” compares this episode to a similar one recounted by Raymond Lull. 

12 See Pedro de Ribadeneyra, Vita Ingatii Loiolae (Naples: 1572); Daniello Bartoli, Della vita e 
dellistituto di S. Ignatio, libri cinque, vol. 1 (Rome: 1650); Vita beati patris Ignatii Loiolae 
(Rome: 1609) and the modern edition, John W. O'Malley and James P.M. Walsh (eds.), 
Constructing a Saint through Images. The 1609 Illustrated Biography of Ignatius of Loyola 
(Philadelphia: 2008). The episode is critical in the drama by Pedro Calderón de la Barca, 
“El Gran Príncipe de Fez don Balthasar de Loyola,” in Cuarta parte de comedias nuevas de 
don Pedro Calderón de la Barca (Madrid: 1672), 227-282. Calderón's fascinating 
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the Society members and often quoted in letters written by Jesuits involved in 
missions to Muslims. Given this popularity, it seems that the episode of the 
Moor, the Autobiography which relates it, and its possible interpretations merit 
further examination. 

A starting point of examination is the nature of the source, which is not a 
true autobiography. Rather, it is a text written in different stages between 1553 
and 1555 by a Jesuit named Luis Gongalves da Cámara after hearing Ignatius 
retrace the events of his life. It is important to keep in mind that Ignatius was 
old in age and, therefore, may have had slips of memory as he reported details 
long past.? Additionally, we must remember that the text we possess today 
“had filtered through several minds and languages before it reached the writ- 
ten page"^— i.e., the first version had been lost, and a second version was dic- 
tated by da Cámara in two languages to two different copyists.!* Clearly, there 
are good reasons to question the Autobiography's historical reliability. 
Nonetheless, Ignatius's closest companions considered this source to be essen- 
tially accurate. Pedro de Ribadeneyra, for example, affirmed that Ignatius was 
trustworthy regarding the substance of his narrative, and Nadal “had clearly in 
mind that, through it [the Autobiography], Ignatius would provide an incarna- 
tion of the meaning of the Society that could be held up for emulation and 
appropriation." 

A second point that merits examination is the question of the Moor's true 
identity. Many scholars suggest that, most likely, he was a morisco—namely, a 
New Christian, a former Muslim who converted to Christianity—because 
"historically there were no Moors in Spain at this date."5 However, in 1522, 
Muslims could, in fact, still be found in the Kingdom of Aragon, where 
the forced conversions ordered by Charles V took place a few years later 


interpretation of Ignatius's encounter with the Moor is published and translated in 
Leturia, Iñigo de Loyola, 177-178. On the main character of Calderón's play, a Muslim 
prince who converted to Catholicism and joined the Society of Jesus, see Emanuele 
Colombo, “A Muslim Turned Jesuit: Baldassarre Loyola Mandes (1631-1667), Journal of 
Early Modern History 17 (2013): 479-504. 

13 Ribadeneyra to Nadal, October 24, 1567, Nadal III, 540: “El qual [Ignatius], aunque en la 
substancia fue fidelísimo, en los particulares de algunas cosas es corto." 

14 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 9. 

15 See Prefatio in Font. narr. I, 323-352. 

16 Hernán, Ignacio, 17. 

17 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 9. On Ribadeneyra, see Nadal III, 540. 

18 O'Rourke Boyle, Loyola’s Acts, 61. Many other scholars support the fact that the Moor was 
a morisco. See Hernán, Ignacio, 116; O'Rourke Boyle, Loyola's Acts, 61; McManamon, The 
Text and Contexts, 23. 
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(1525-1526). The Moor in this particular episode, therefore, could have been 
either a morisco or a Muslim. The narrative, however, suggests that Ignatius's 
interlocutor was a free, legitimate, still-practicing Muslim fully entitled to his 
own opinions, rather than an Islamizing Christian; this was also the conviction 
held by many of Ignatius's early biographers.?° 

A third point to examine in Ignatius's encounter with the Moor is the topic 
of the debate. As is known, Muslims acknowledge the virginity of Mary, and 
the Koran is extremely respectful towards the mother of Jesus. For this reason, 
Mary has been, and still is, often considered a possible bridge between 
Christianity and Islam. However, as various scholars note, “Despite the 
instances of common appreciation of the Virgin at the level of popular piety, 
[...] Christians and Muslims for many centuries have also used her as a vehicle 
for the expression of their mutual deep mistrust and misunderstanding."?! In 
sixteenth-century Spain, the denial of Mary's virginity post partum was espe- 
cially widespread in Muslim and morisco anti-Catholic polemics; thus, 
Ignatius's dialogue with the Moor follows a prevailing model.?? Also, it is 
important to note that Mary's virginity post partum was a disputed topic even 
among Christians. In fact, in August 1555, while Ignatius was sharing his past 
life with da Cámara, Paul IV issued a bull against the Unitarians in which he 
reinforced, inter alia, the virginity of Mary "before, during, and after the birth 
of Jesus."?3 It is hard to say whether this bull could have influenced Ignatius's 
memory or affected da Cámara's text. 


19 Leturia, Iñigo de Loyola, 137-138; Isabelle Poutrin, Convertir les musulmans. Espagne, 1941- 
1609 (Paris: 2012), 113-142. 

20 | Ribadeneyra, Vita Ingatii, I, 8: "Sarracenus quidam sive Maurus"; Bartoli, Della vita e 
dell'istituto di S. Ignatio, 25: "Un viandante, di stirpe Moresco, e di Religione Maomettano, 
de quali, in que' tempi era gran numero ne' Regni di Valenza, e d'Aragona” In the first Latin 
translation of the Autobiography (1559-1561) by Hannibal du Coudret, the Spanish word 
moro is first translated as morus and than corrected as saracenus. See Font. narr. I, 381-387. 

21 Jane I. Smith and Yvonne Y. Haddad, “The Virgin Mary in Islamic Tradition and 
Commentary, The Muslim World 79 (1989): 185. See also Norman Daniel, Islam and the 
West. The Making of an Image (Edinburgh: 1960), 175-184; and John V. Tolan, Saracens. 
Islam in the Medieval European Imagination (New York: 2002). 

22 See Louis Cardaillac, Moriscos y cristianos. Un enfrentamiento polémico (1492-1640), trans. 
Mercedes García-Arenal (Madrid: 1979), 247-258; Idem, Moriscos y cristianos, 248: “Parece 
como si al negar la divinidad de Cristo se negase lógicamente a María el titulo de madre 
de Dios que le otorgan los cristianos y se negase, en consecuencia, la virginidad de María 
además de burlarse del culto rendido a ella para oponerse aún más a los cristianos.” 

23 Heinrich Denzinger (ed.), "De Trinitate et incarnatione contra Unitarios,” in Compendium 
of Creeds, Definitions, and Declarations on Matters of Faith and Morals (San Francisco: 
2012), n. 1880. 
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The veritable meaning of the episode of the Moor is another intriguing 
question; over the years, it has been read and interpreted in different ways.?* 
Usually, the encounter is considered an important step in Ignatius's spiritual 
journey that culminated in the vigil of arms at Montserrat where he changed 
“the worldly knighthood into the spiritual one.”2* Goncalves da Cámara was 
well aware of Ignatius's spiritual journey and alluded to the fact that the mule's 
decision was an act of God transforming him.26 At the same time, the text 
communicates a feeling of sympathy towards Ignatius’s dedication to the theo- 
logical discussion with the Moor and his conviction that he “ought to sally 
forth in defense of [Mary's] honor” to the point of avenging her.?7 A common 
interpretation of this encounter suggests that Ignatius was “learning to follow 
a God of non-violence, a God who does not require that individuals who hold 
a controversial position in a theological debate must pay for any error with 
their lives.” Such a reading, however, is rather anachronistic.?? It seems, on the 
contrary, that the epilogue of the debate with the Moor did not permanently 
change Ignatius’s approach to Islam: in the following years, he never aban- 
doned his ambivalent attitude, in which warlike and peaceful approaches 
existed side by side. 

At the time of his encounter with the Moor, Ignatius’s final destination was 
neither Montserrat nor Manresa, where he stopped for eleven months and 
underwent a crucial spiritual experience. His final destination at this point in 
his life was, rather, the Holy Land. Since his convalescence in Loyola, where he 


24 See, for instance, Emilio Castelar’s interpretation: La revolución religiosa. Obra filosófico- 
histórica dividida en cuatro partes, Savonarola-Lutero-Calvino-San Ignacio de Loyola, vol. 
4, Ignacio de Loyola (Barcelona: 1883), 90-92; see also Julio Alarcón y Meléndez's ironic 
confutation of this interpretation: San Ignacio de Loyola segün Castelar. Genialidades 
(Bilbao: 1892), 81-106. 

25 Blum, “How to Deal With Muslims?" According to James Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola: 
The Pilgrim Years (1491-1538) (New York: 1956), 86: “[Ignatius] was the only saint known 
to have dedicated himself utterly to God by a vigil of arms” See Loyola, Autobiography, 
n. 20, 76. 

26 Loyola, Autobiography, n. 14, 73: "On the way, something happened to him which it would 
be well to record, so one may understand how Our Lord dealt with his soul, which was still 
blind, though greatly desirous of serving him as far as his knowledge went” An anony- 
mous biography of Ignatius (c. 1567) states more explicitly that God wanted to prevent 
Ignatius from killing the Moor. See Font. narr. II, 430. 

27 Loyola, Autobiography, n. 19, 74. See also James W. Reites, "Ignacio y los musulmanes de 
Tierra Santa," Manresa 52 (1980): 302: "La historia parece escrita por un hombre compren- 
sivo, que rememora con carifio su juventud y sus impetuosos deseos de hacer grandes 
cosas." 

28 | McManamon, The Text and Contexts, 24. 
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had his first “conversion,” Ignatius had desired to visit Jerusalem, and he had 
never abandoned this dream. The Autobiography reports, from that time, that 
“when he thought of going to Jerusalem barefoot, and of eating nothing but 
plain vegetables and of practicing all the other rigors that he saw in the saints, 
not only was he consoled when he had these thoughts, but even after putting 
them aside he remained satisfied and joyful.’29 

This desire, influenced by the books Ignatius read during his convalescence 
in Loyola, was born out of his aspiration to imitate the saints.30 At first, the 
goal of his journey was, primarily, to be devotional and penitential; after 
Ignatius’s stay in Manresa, however, his missionary attitude grew stronger, 
and his desire to convert Muslims became a priority.?! This same idea is con- 
firmed and reinforced in letters and reports by Jesuits of the first generation, 
such as Juan Alfonso de Polanco, Ignatius’s secretary; Diego Lainez, the sec- 
ond superior of the Society; and Jerónimo Nadal, a “faithful interpreter of 
Ignatius and the Institute.”32 Despite a desire to stay in Jerusalem for his entire 


29 Loyola, Autobiography, n. 8, 71. "[...] Dentro de las 74 páginas que en una impresión sin 
apenas notas supone de la Autobiografía del santo, las 1 páginas dedicadas a la peregri- 
nación equivalen a una séptima parte del texto, lo que a su vez implica que el solo año 
empleado en la peregrinación a Jerusalén merece del narrador una atención proporciona- 
Imente mayor que el conjunto de los otros dieciséis años. [...] Jerusalén será también el 
topónimo mas frecuentemente nombrado” Braulio Manzano Martín, Íñigo de Loyola, per- 
egrino en Jerusalén (1523-1524) (Madrid: 1995), 13. 

30 Pedro de Leturia, “La conversión de S. Ignacio. Nuevos datos y ensayo de síntesis” AHSI 5 
(1936): 1-35; Idem, “Jerusalén y Roma en los designios de San Ignacio de Loyola,” in Idem, 
Estudios Ignacianos, vol. 1 (Rome: 1957), 181-200; Reites, “Ignacio y los musulmanes de 
Tierra Santa” 294-296. 

31 Loyola, Autobiography, n. 45, 87: “His firm intention was to remain in Jerusalem, continu- 
ally visiting those holy places and, in addition to this devotion, he also planned to help 
souls.” Polanco states that since his conversion, Ignatius's true desire was to convert 
Muslims and to die among them. Font. narr. II, 33. 

32 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 13. On Polanco, Laínez, and Nadal, see O'Malley, The First 
Jesuits, 1-22. References to Ignatius's desire to convert Muslims in the Holy Land can be 
found in a letter by Polanco to unknown, Rome, December 8, 1564: “[...] Determinó de ira 
Hierusalem por devoción de visitar aquellos santos lugares, y después quedar en aquellas 
partes para ver si entre los moros podría hacer algún fruto, o morir por Cristo entre ellos” 
(Pol. compl. I, 507); Polanco, Sumario de las cosas mas notables que a la institución y pro- 
greso de la Compañía de Jesús tocan (1547-1548), in Font. narr. I, 166-167; Laínez, 
Adhortationes in librum examinis (1559), Font. narr. II, 153-154. See also Ignatius's anony- 
mous biography (c. 1567), Font. narr. II, 432. Reites, “Ignacio y los musulmanes de Tierra 
Santa,” 308: “El peregrino penitente de Loyola, transformado en activo apóstol en Manresa, 
se convierte ahora en el misionero de los musulmanes de Jerusalén.” 
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life, Ignatius had to abandon the Holy Land after only a few weeks: the 
Franciscan guardians of the holy places rejected his plea to remain among 
them, as it was dangerous, at that time, for pilgrims to stay. Therefore, Ignatius 
had to return to Spain.?? 

In the following years, Ignatius never lost his fascination with the Holy 
Land; he helped many of his friends to go on pilgrimages to Jerusalem and was 
intrigued by the possibility of staying there and “helping souls.”3* During the 
famous gathering on August 15, 1534, the first companions vowed to travel to 
the Holy Land and “if they were not given permission to remain in Jerusalem, 
[they would] then return to Rome and present themselves to the Vicar of 
Christ, so that he could make use of them wherever he thought it would be 
more for the glory of God and the good of souls.”3% Polanco openly associated 
this plan with Ignatius's first pilgrimage relating that “Father Ignatius wanted 
to make a second try”38 Although he was ordained a priest on June 24, 1537, 
Ignatius waited until Christmas of the following year to celebrate his first Mass, 


33 His pilgrimage lasted about two weeks, from September 4 to September 22, 1523. Because 
Ignatius's letters and reports from Jerusalem have been lost, we cannot accurately gauge 
the impact the Muslims had on him. On Ignatius's permanence in Jerusalem, see Augustín 
Arce, “Iñigo de Loyola en Jerusalén (1523). Nuevos datos,’ Tierra Santa 32 (1957): 197-209; 
Maurice Gilbert, “Le pélerinage d'Inigo a Jérusalem en 1523,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
112 (1990): 660-685; Manzano Martín, Íñigo de Loyola; Juan Plazaola, “Las peregrinaciones 
a Tierra Santa en tiempo de Ignacio de Loyola, Anuario del Instituto Ignacio de Loyola 4 
(1997): 65-92. 

34 Ignatius wanted Rodrigues to go to Jerusalem to establish a college there. Ignatius to the 
Companions in Malta, Rome, July 21, 1554, in Epp. ign. VII, 260. 

35 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, n. 85, 104. Not all of Ignatius's companions planned to 
stay indefinitely in the Holy Land: in their accounts, Simáo Rodrigues and Pierre Favre 
expressed the desire to return to Europe after visiting Jerusalem. See Memoriale Petri 
Fabri, in Font. narr. I, 37; Simonis Rodrigues commentarium de origine et progressu Societatis 
Iesu (1577), in Font. narr. III, 20. 

36 “Their aspiration was, after visiting the holy places, to go among the infidels, to spend 
their life among them and, if God wanted so, even to die in order to help their souls for the 
glory of God; and since they did not allow him to do that the first time, Father Ignatius 
wanted to make a second try" Juan de Polanco to unknown, Rome, December 8, 1564, in 
Pol. compl. I, 507. Many other texts confirm the first companions' desire to convert 
Muslims: Ignatius to Francesco Palmio, July 29, 1553, Epp. ign. V, 259-260; Nadal, Apologia 
contra censuram Facultatis Theologiae Parisiensis (1557), in Font. narr. II, 82; Nadal, Dialogi 
pro Societate contra haereticos, pars prior secundi dialogi (1563), Font. narr. Il, 253: "Erat 
autem eorum animus inde ad infidelium conversionem toto pectore incumbere"; Polanco, 
Sumario, 190; Polanco, Summarium italicum de origine et progressu Societatis Iesu (1549- 
1551), in Font. narr. I, 264. 
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probably because he had hoped to celebrate it in Jerusalem or Bethlehem.?" In 
1540, the "friends in the Lord" put themselves at the pope's disposal, and Rome 
became their Jerusalem. However, the Holy Land and the souls of Muslims 
continued to play a prominent role in Ignatius's spiritual and apostolic 
imagination. 


Ignatius and the Society: Fighting Islam, Converting Muslims 
(1541-1556) 


After Ignatius became superior general of the Society (1541), the Muslim world 
remained very present in his mind. In the early 1550s, for example, he turned 
his attention towards the Barbary Coast, where the viceroy of Sicily, Juan de 
Vega, organized an expedition against Muslim pirates who were threatening 
commercial traffic in the Mediterranean.*8 In 1550, Diego Laínez, who was in 
Sicily at the time, was asked to accompany de Vega as a military chaplain in the 
campaign to conquer Madhia (at the time known as Africa), the stronghold of 
the Muslim pirates.3% The expedition was successful, and on September 10, 
1550, the city was occupied.*° Ignatius's reaction to the victory, as witnessed in 
his letters, is remarkable. He was so enthusiastic about it that he obtained for 
the military special privileges that were normally granted by the pope during a 
jubilee year. Writing to the fleet, he praised the men for “fighting the infidels 
for the Glory of Christ and the exaltation of the holy faith" and expressed his 
support of the “very just war” against the “enemies of the Holy Cross"! He 
asked all of the Society’s communities, including “priests in their Masses as 
well as laymen in their devotions,” to pray “everyday for the success of the 


37 See Pedro de Leturia, "La primera misa de San Ignacio de Loyola y sus relaciones con la 
fundación de la Compañía,” in idem, Estudios ignacianos, vol. 1, 228. The delay could have 
been due to the fact that Ignatius was dealing with accusations of alumbradism. See 
Hernán, Ignacio, 300—302. 

38 On this episode, see Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a 
l'époque de Philippe II (Paris: 1949), 704—731. 

39  Laínez was the first in a long series of military chaplains of the Society of Jesus. See 
Vincenzo Lavenia, "Non arma tractare sed animas. Cappellani cattolici, soldati e cate- 
chesi di guerra in età moderna,” Annali di storia dell'esegesi 26 (2009): 47-100. 

40 On September 14, 1550, Laínez celebrated Mass in the local mosque in addition to baptiz- 
ing four children and a dying man. See Laínez to Ignatius, September 14, 1550, in Laínez I, 
166-167; Braudel, La Méditerranée, 729. 

41 Ignatius to the military, Rome, July 9, 1550, in Epp. ign. III, 113-114. 
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FIGURE 11.2 Jean-Baptiste Barbé and Peter Paul Rubens (?) “He offers his first Mass in Rome at 
the manger of the Lord; he had earnestly prepared himself for it, after being 
ordained priest, for eighteen months” (transl. by James PM. Walsh). Compare 
Acts, 96 and Ribadeneyra's Vida, 268-269. Engraving 54, Vita beati P. Ignatii 
Loiolae Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome: 1609). 

COURTESY OF THE JOHN J. BURNS LIBRARY AT BOSTON COLLEGE (http://www.bc 
.edu/libraries/collections/burns.html). 
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expedition.”*? After the victory, in a letter to Juan de Vega, Ignatius celebrated 
“the great benefit of the exaltation of our holy faith and the defeat of its 
enemies. 

In the following years, Ignatius's concern about the Muslim presence in the 
Mediterranean grew even stronger. After a second expedition to Madhia in 
1552, in which Nadal served again as a military chaplain, Ignatius began to con- 
sider quite an ambitious venture: an alliance of European rulers, led by Charles 
V, to promote an armada, an anti-Muslim fleet of at least three hundred ships, 
which would assume both a defensive and offensive role in the Mediterranean.^^ 
Ina fascinating exchange of letters with Nadal, Ignatius explained the details— 
including fundraising and political strategies—of his plan, anticipating the 
victorious Holy League of Lepanto by twenty years.* Ignatius, according to 
Polanco, felt himself “moved to this not only by zeal for souls and charity, but 
also by the light of reason, which shows that this project is highly necessary 
and can be executed by the Emperor spending less than what he now does.’46 

The reasons for creating the fleet were both political and religious. In par- 
ticular, it would prevent the capture and enslavement of many Christians;^? 


42 Ignatius to Nadal, July 19, 1550, in Epp. ign. III, 123-124. See James W. Reites, “Ignacio y los 
musulmanes del Norte de Africa,” Manresa 56 (1984): 10. See also Ignatius to Isabel Vega, 
July 19, 1550, in Epp. ign. III, 121-122. 

43 Ignatius to Juan de Vega, Rome, September 27, 1550, in Epp. ign. II, 190—191. 

44 Francisco de Borja Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola y el Mar: su politica Mediterranea,” Revista 
de historia naval 13 (1995): 43: “Con ocasión de las razias turcas continuadas durante los 
dos últimos años en los reinos de Nápoles y Sicilia [...] Ignacio, el 6 de agosto, comunicaba 
al virrey de Sicilia, Juan de Vega, por medio de Nadal, un plan para armar una gran 
escuadra con objeto de acabar con la piratería turca en el Mediterráneo” See also Gisbert 
Beyerhaus, “Karl V. und der Kreuzzugsplan des Ignatius von Loyola, Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte 36 (1954): 9-17. 

45 Two letters by Ignatius to Nadal, Rome, August 6, 1552, in Epp. ign. IV, 353-359. The letters 
are published in Medina, "Ignacio de Loyola y el Mar,’ 52-56. Ignatius was well aware of 
the emperor's economic problems and offered a detailed list of the institutions that 
should contribute to the funding of the anti-Muslim armada. Reites, "Ignacio y los musul- 
manes del Norte de Africa," 21: “Es interesante el observar que la lista va desde las órdenes 
religiosas ricas, los obispados y sus Capítulos y beneficiarios, a las órdenes militares, los 
nobles y grandes, los comerciantes, las ciudades y pueblos, al Rey de Portugal, El Ducado, 
y finalmente el Papa y los Estados de la Iglesia como fuentes de fondos para la empresa." 

46 Ignatius to Nadal, Rome, August 6, 1552, in Epp. ign. IV, 353-354. 

47  In1548, Ignatius sent three Portuguese Jesuits to Teután to work for the liberation of the 
captives. In 1551, he obtained papal permission to create a Mount of Piety to raise money 
to free the captives (Ignatius to Francisco Villanova, Rome, August 1, 1551, in Epp. ign. III, 
588—592, 592); the project, however, never came to fruition. Ignatius tried unsuccessfully 
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it would interrupt the phenomenon of renegades (Christians who recanted 
their faith by converting to Islam); and “it would allow [Christians] to put one 
foot in many lands of the Moors and other infidels, giving a chance to conquer 
them and thus make them Christians.”*8 The project, however, did not succeed 
for political and economic reasons.*9 

This warlike attitude of Ignatius is easily understandable and completely 
compatible with the direction taken by the Catholic Church at that time. In 
1542, Paul III listed among the goals of his pontificate a holy war against “the 
Turk, our godless and ruthless enemy.’>° Additionally, the struggle against 
Islam was part of Ignatius's own family background: his father, Beltrán de 
Loyola, had participated in the Granada campaign against the Moors, and one 
of his brothers died while fighting the Turks in Hungary?! Ignatius himself 
“breathed the spirit of a world-wide crusade” during his youth in Azpeitia and 
later, when he served for a decade (1507-1517) as a page to the treasurer of the 
court of Castile, Juan Velázquez de Cuéllar5? In those years, Ferdinand of 
Aragon (d. 1516) promoted campaigns to extend his power in the Maghreb 
and into the eastern Mediterranean in order to free Jerusalem from Muslim 
control5? What is striking, though, is the passion and energy that Ignatius 


to redeem the Jesuit Jean de la Goutte, who had been captured by the Turks. Ignatius to 
Doménech, Rome, July 1555, in Epp. ign. IX, 336—338. See Robert Ricard, "'aumónerie des 
captifs chrétiens et la mission des jésuites portugais à Téoutan (1548), in Les sources 
inédites de l'histoire du Maroc, 1** série, Dynastie sadienne, Archives et bibliothèques de 
Portugal, vol. 4 (Paris: 1951), 273-285; James W. Reites, “Jean de la Goutte slave of the 
Turks,’ AHSI 51 (1982): 300-313. Ignatius also personally worked to redeem another Jesuit, 
Miguel de Nobrega. See Ignatius to Nobrega, August 25, 1554, in Epp. ign. VII, 446—449. 

48 Ignatius to Nadal, Rome, August 6, 1552, in Epp. ign. IV, 356: “[...] Podríase poner el pie en 
muchas tierras de moros y otros infieles, y abrir gran camino para conquistarlos, y con- 
siguientemente hacerlos cristianos." 

49 Medina, "Ignacio de Loyola y el Mar" 5o: “[...] La guerra entre el emperador Carlos y 
Enrique II de Francia y su posterior renuncia de la Corona de España en su hijo Felipe 
(1555) deshizo toda esperanza, abrigada y alentada por Ignacio, de restablecer y continuar 
la política africana de Fernando el Católico para la defensa de la Cristiandad” 

50 Paul III, Initii Nostri huius Pontificati (1542), quoted in John W. O'Malley, Trent. What 
Happened at the Council (Cambridge, MA: 2013), 70. 

51 Polanco, Chron. I, 516-517; II, 267. See Leturia, Iñigo de Loyola, 31; Hernán, Ignacio, 47. 

52 Leturia, Iñigo de Loyola, 31. 

53 For early modern Spaniards, the conquest of North Africa held both strategic and sym- 
bolic importance as they sought control of important trade routes and pursued a crusad- 
ing agenda geared toward a Christian recovery of the Holy Land. Andrew W. Devereux, 
“North Africa in Early Modern Political Spanish Thought” Journal of Spanish Cultural 
Studies 3 (2011): 281; Medina, “Ignacio de Loyola y el Mar” 
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devoted to this endeavor despite his being overly occupied in the administra- 
tion of the growing Jesuit order. On several occasions, Ignatius wrote that he 
considered the project a true priority for the Society and that he wanted to 
spend the remaining days of his life in this enterprise.5+ 

In tandem with this militant approach, we also find in Ignatius strong mis- 
sionary and pastoral desires towards Muslims. Since his first years in Rome, 
Ignatius had a special interest in Muslim (and Jewish) converts. He established 
a house of catechumens that was officially founded in 1543 by Pope Paul 111.95 
His dream to travel to Jerusalem never died, and he even planned to build a 
college there. Full of enthusiasm, he also wanted to establish colleges in Chios, 
Cairo, and Ragusa (today's Dubrovnik).** In 1553, when the provincial of Sicily, 
Jerónimo Doménech, informed Ignatius that there was a possibility to evange- 
lize North African Muslims, the mission in the Maghreb became one of 
Ignatius's highest priorities and could not be neglected "even if the rest of the 
Society would bleed out.*” Ignatius also had plans to create special colleges 
that would train missionaries for the Muslim world. When his attempt to cre- 
ate a college in Malta failed due to a difficult relationship between the local 
bishop and the Knights of Malta,*8 Ignatius set up separate residences in 
Messina and Monreale (Sicily), where Arabic was to be spoken and studied 
by young Jesuits destined to work with Muslims.59 Additionally, Ignatius 


54 Ignatius to Doménech, Rome, January 16, 1554, in Epp. ign. IV, 194-196. 

55 The house, which was in principle for infidels (that is, any sort of non-believer), in actual- 
ity hosted primarily male Jews. See Lance Gabriel Lazar, Working in the Vineyard of the 
Lord. Jesuit Confraternities in Early Modern Italy (Toronto: 2005), 106; Domenico Rocciolo, 
"Documenti sui catecumeni e neofiti a Roma nel Seicento e Settecento,” Ricerche per la 
storia religiosa di Roma 10 (1998): 391-452. 

56 Hernán, Ignacio, 406-407. 

57 Doménech to Loyola, Messina, December 30, 1553, in Epp. mix. III, 700—703, 703; Ignatius 
to Laínez, Rome, January 13, 1554, in Epp. ign. VI, 162-164; Ignatius to Polanco, Rome, 
January 15, 1554, in Epp. ign. VÍ, 187189. 

58 Ignatius was persuaded that the language spoken in Malta was similar to Arabic; in his 
project, the College of Malta was to train missionaries for North Africa. See Ignatius to 
Araoz, January 15, 1554, in Epp. ign. VI, 187-189. The College was not founded until 1592. 
See Pio Pecchiai, Il collegio dei Gesuiti a Malta (Rome: 1938); Vincent Borg, Melita Sacra. 
The Maltese Diocese during the Sixteenth Century, vol. 2 (Malta: 2009), 57-62. 

59  Ini552, Juan de Vega gave the Society of Jesus three young North African convert-slaves. 
They were admitted as coadjutors in the Society. See Francisco de Borja Medina, “La 
Compañía de Jesús y la minoría morisca, AHSI 57 (1998): 57. The special college in 
Monreale, which came to be called the Arabic College, was open for a few months but 
then abandoned. See Ignatius to Doménech, Rome, December 5, 1554, in Epp. ign. VIII, 
144. Ignatius's interest in Arabic language might have been strengthened by his contacts 
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encouraged the acceptance of moriscos in the Society, emphasizing that “some 
of them will be able to learn that language [Arabic] and could help us in our 
mission in the Maghreb.”®° He asked for a copy of the Koran “in order to con- 
fute the mistakes it contains”*! and expressed the desire to abandon his leader- 
ship of the Society and go himself to North Africa to convert Muslims.9? In this 
missionary approach, Ignatius was just as strong and determined as he was two 
years before in his warlike approach. 

Most of Ignatius's planned missions to Muslims never materialized, and 
some failed after just a few months. His dreams, however, were forever 
imprinted in his letters and in the Society's early documents, which undoubt- 
edly helped to shape the Jesuit identity. 


Spiritual Exercises for Muslims 


A reference to Islam can be found in Jerónimo Nadal’s Apology for the Spiritual 
Exercises (1554-1556), a document of great value in understanding Ignatius's 
insights.9? Nadal had been one of the fiercest advocates of Ignatius's armada 
project and, in 1551, while in North Africa, he wrote to Ignatius that Muslims 
paid no heed to the Catholic preachers and that only a Spanish military con- 
quest could weaken their fidelity to their religious law. 

A few years later, however, in a completely different context, Nadal showed 
that the heart of Jesuit identity—namely the Spiritual Exercises—were a 


with the famous Arabist Guillaume Postel (1510-1581) who met Ignatius in Paris and 
later asked to join the Society of Jesus. Postel was first accepted but soon dismissed from 
the Society. See Epp. ign. I, 344-345; Font. narr. III, 754—755; Vincenzo Poggi, “Arabismo 
gesuita nei secoli XVI-XVIII,” in Eulogema. Studies in Honor of Robert Taft, SJ., ed. Ephrem 
Carr, et al. (Rome: 1993), 339-372. 

60 Ignatius to Pedro Navarro, June 18, 1555, in Epp. ign. IX, 209—210. On Ignatius's interest in a 
morisco slave belonging to the Duke of Florence, see Ignatius to Laínez, Rome, February 
9, 1555, in Epp. ign. VIII, 368—370. 

61 Ignatius to Doménech, Rome, January 1, 1554, in Epp. ign. VI, 194-196. 

62 Ignatius to Antonio Araoz, Rome, January 15, 1554, in Epp. ign. VI, 187189: "[...] Si la 
Compañía dispensase con el, desearía grandemente que se le acabassen a los días de la 
vida en esta enpresa.” 

63 Jerónimo Nadal, Apologia pro Exercitiis S.P. Ignatii (1554-1556), in Nadal IV, 820-873. 

64 . Nadall, 118-119: “Their law, a bestial thing, attained its supremacy by force of arms. I know 
this to be the case here. They have no reason to listen to us. May the Lord give such resolve 
to his faithful ones that they will once and for all confound all infidels and convert them 
to the Catholic faith!” Quoted in William V. Bangert and Thomas M. McCoog (eds.), Jerome 
Nadal, S.J, 1507-1580. Tracking the First Generation of Jesuits (Chicago: 1992), 79. 
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source of a different approach towards Muslims. In 1553, the notorious anti- 
converso archbishop of Toledo, Juan Martínez Silíceo, urged by the Jesuits' 
opponents, appointed a commission to determine whether or not the Exercises 
were contaminated by the teachings of the alumbrados, a movement with a 
significant number of conversos. The Dominican Tomás Pedroche, head of the 
commission, supported the accusations and published a censorship of the 
Exercises.95 It was the culmination of a virulent campaign led by some of 
Spain's religious authorities who sought to question the orthodoxy of the 
Society of Jesus.99 Ignatius decided not to address the accusations directly and 
to rely only on the approval of the Exercises by Pope Paul III in 1548.97 At the 
same time, some Jesuits prepared a silent counteroffensive. Nadal, one of the 
contemporaries who probably best understood Ignatius, wrote a long Apology 
that was eventually not published, perhaps for its polemical tone.*8 Instead of 
downplaying their novelty Nadal highlighted the absolute originality of 
Ignatius's Exercises, which he considered an essential expression of the order's 
identity. One of the arguments he used to defend the Exercises was their uni- 
versality, the fact that they could be understood by everyone, even by the infi- 
dels and, among them, the Muslims. In describing how to adapt the Exercises 
for the heretics and infidels, Nadal underscored that it was not necessary to 
require from them confession or communion. Rather, all that was required was 
a sincere contrition, which was necessary for all human beings even before the 
coming of Jesus. Furthermore, when the Exercises were offered to the infidels, 
it was acceptable to avoid talking about the Trinity or Jesus Christ. The belief in 
one God, without any other theological and religious understanding or belief, 
was the only condition for fruitfully following the Exercises. Nadal referred 


65 Juan Martínez Silíceo (d. 1557) was appointed archbishop of Toledo in 1546. Tomás de 
Pedroche (d. 1565) was a Dominican theologian and professor at the University of Toledo. 

66 See Terence O'Reilly, “The Spiritual Exercises and Illuminism in Spain: Dominican Critics 
of the Early Society of Jesus, in Ite Inflammate Omnia. Selected Historical Papers from 
Conferences Held at Loyola and Rome in 2006, ed. Thomas McCoog (Rome: 2010), 199—228. 
On Ignatius and alumbradism, see Marcel Bataillon, Les Jésuites dans l'Espagne du XVI 
siécle, ed. Pierre-Antoine Fabre (Paris: 2009); Milagros Ortega Costa, "San Ignacio de 
Loyola en el Libro de alumbrados': nuevos datos sobre su primer proceso,” Arbor 107 
(1980): 163-174; Luis Fernandez, “Iñigo de Loyola y los alumbrados," Hispania Sacra 35 
(1983): 585-680. See also the chapter by Stefania Pastore in this volume. 

67 Epp. ign. VIII, 253. 

68 The text was not published until the twentieth century in the MHSI. On its relevance, see 
Guido Mongini, “Lo spiritualismo nella Compagnia di Gest tra dissenso e obbedienza. Le 
teologie gesuitiche delle origini," in idem, "Ad Christi Similitudinem." Ignazio di Loyola e i 
primi gesuiti tra eresia e ortodossia (Alessandria: 2011), 131-154. 
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particularly to Muslims; it was much easier to propose the Exercises to them 
rather than to the heretics, as long as they were modified accordingly: 


Finally, we should communicate to them the way to make a good “elec- 
tion” according to their capacity to understand and their reason; if they 
follow the exercises in the correct way as we described before, if God 
wills, and if they do not deny the principles of the Christian faith, it does 
not seem difficult that the Mohammedans allow themselves to be per- 
suaded, since they think that both our law and their Koran lead to salva- 
tion. [...] When relying on a high truth, one cannot be mistaken.®9 


In short, the Exercises could be adapted to a different perspective, as far as it 
was monotheistic, in order to approach Muslims. In this extreme and unex- 
pected form of accommodation, we already find—long before the Second 
Vatican Council—an attempt to see monotheism as a sufficient common 
ground between Catholicism and Islam. 


Underground River 


Ignatius's relationship with Islam cannot be neatly categorized into simple, 
chronological stages; he fluctuated between a militant and a pastoral approach 
towards Muslims throughout his entire life. The reasons for his vacillating atti- 
tudes are complex and can be attributed to Ignatius's own personality, to the 
historical situation of the sixteenth-century Mediterranean, and to the pecu- 
liarity of Islam from a Jesuit perspective. 

First, Ignatius’s court education in Spain, at the start of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was dominated by two important influences: the enthusiasm for the 
Reconquista and the Spanish military's plans for conquest in North Africa as an 
important step towards a Christian recovery of Jerusalem.” This historical 
backdrop easily explains Ignatius's warlike style, which was well represented in 
the episode of the Moor in Pedrola and not completely superseded by his 
spiritual experience in Montserrat and Manresa. His early education and 
the rhetoric of crusade left an indelible mark on his personality and thinking 
that kept exercising its influence well into the 1550s, when he was already the 
head of the Society of Jesus. 


69 Nadal, Apologia, 849. 
70 Miguel Ángel de Bunes Ibarra, “Ignacio de Loyola y la expansión del Islam en el siglo XVI,” 
Anuario del Instituto Ignacio de Loyola 4 (1997): 94. 
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Second, Ignatius’s own personal path should be contextualized with the his- 
torical situation in the sixteenth century: the extraordinary expansion of Islam 
in the Mediterranean and the emergence of new theological debates about 
conversion in Europe. Beginning in the 1520s, the Mediterranean underwent 
great political and religious changes. The establishment of the Ottoman hege- 
mony in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Maghreb became a serious 
menace for European rulers: Muslims were now “the most dangerous enemies 
of faith.” Simultaneously, new theological debates were developing in Europe. 
After a period of forced conversions in Spain, Catholic theologians in the 1540s 
began to question the meaning of conversion and the role of convert's free- 
dom. These debates were fueled both by new problems arriving from the mis- 
sions in the New World and from the cultural and religious resistance of 
moriscos in Spain.” Ignatius's own concern over the Mediterranean's geopoli- 
tics is evidenced by his desire to create the military league and the armada; the 
impact of the debates about religious conversion can be seen in his interest in 
the possibility of a “soft” approach to Muslims: learning their language and 
their culture, using moriscos as intermediaries, and respecting their freedom. 

Third, traces of Ignatius's personal experience and of the challenging situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean can be found in the Society's early documents. The 
Formula of the Institute (1539) asserts that Jesuits should be available to travel 
everywhere “among the Turks or other unbelievers, even those who lived in the 
region called the Indies, or among any heretics whatever, or schismatics, or any 
of the faithful.””? It is interesting to note here that Turks—that is, Muslims in 
general, according to usage of the word at the time—are listed first. 
Furthermore, the text moves from discussing those who are farthest to those 
who are nearest, from the Turks to the faithful Christians. Perhaps Ignatius's 
two-pronged approach towards Islam can be explained by using these con- 
cepts of “far” and “near” Paradoxically, the farther away a people group was, the 
greater its attraction, and the easier to imagine the possibility of its conversion. 
Such was the case with the Indies, the distant lands that nourished the Jesuit 
imagination for generations. In contrast, non-Catholic people who were much 
“closer to home”—such as Lutherans and Calvinists, but also Jews—were often 
considered a danger for the Catholic Church. In this “geography of souls,” 
Muslims had a sort of special status. Sometimes they were perceived as so 
“near” geographically speaking—too near—that they represented a potential 
danger for the Catholic faith. It was necessary to fight them in order to protect 


71  Poutrin, Convertir les musulmans, 173-326. 
72 Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae, 3. See Agusto Coemans, Introducción al estudio de la fórmula 
del Instituto S.I. (Rome: 1974). 
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the church. At other times, the same Muslims were perceived as "far," in terms 
of language, habits, and culture; they represented the “Other” par excellence.?3 
With them, it was possible to use the Jesuit missionary method of accommoda- 
tion, as in the extreme and surprising interpretation by Nadal of Ignatius's 
Exercises. 

Even after the failure of most of his mission plans among Muslims, Ignatius 
retained a great passion for the conversion of the Muslim world. This passion 
and his ambivalent approach towards Islam strongly influenced the Jesuit 
order's approach to Islam in the following decades. At times, the rhetoric of 
crusade reemerged among Jesuits in crucial episodes of confrontation with the 
Muslim world, when the imperative of “fighting against the enemies of the true 
faith" was charged with apocalyptic and millenaristic interpretations. At other 
times, the pastoral care for the distant souls of Muslims appeared as a signa- 
ture of the Society of Jesus. 

References to Ignatius and his desire to convert Muslims can be found even 
in the Society's more recent history. On August 15, 1937, more than four hun- 
dred years after the gathering of the first companions, General Wiodzimierz 
Ledóchowski (1866-1942) wrote a letter to all the provincials about the Jesuit 
apostolate in the Muslim world.”* Ledóchowski, who had a particular interest 
in the history of the Society, introduced his letter with a long excursus on 
Ignatius's approach towards Islam. Interestingly enough, he mentioned nei- 
ther the episode of the Moor nor Ignatius's plans for a "just war" against 
Muslims, perhaps an uncomfortable argument in the twentieth century. 
Beginning with the title “On the Conversion of the Mohammedans; the letter's 


73 The idea of the distance of Muslims, even when geographically close, often appears in the 
letters of Jesuit missionaries involved in the pastoral care of Muslims in Europe. See 
Emanuele Colombo, “Jesuits and Islam in Seventeenth-Century Europe: War, Preaching 
and Conversions,” in Lislam visto da occidente. Cultura e religione del Seicento europeo di 
fronte all'Islam, ed. Bernard Heyberger, et al. (Milano- Genova: 2009), 315-340. 

74 On Lepanto, see, for instance, Enrique García Hernán, “La asistencia religiosa en la 
Armada de Lepanto,” Anthologica Annua 43 (1996): 213-263; on the seventeenth century 
and the Siege of Vienna, see Colombo, “Jesuits and Islam.’ An example of the oscillating 
Jesuit attitudes towards Islam can be found in Antonio Possevino's work, which was cru- 
cial in creating the Society's Ratio Studiorum. He discusses Islam in Book 9 of his 
Bibliotheca Selecta. Antonio Possevino, Bibliotheca Selecta qua agitur de ratione studiorum 
(Rome: 1593). 

75 Ledóchowski founded the Institutum Historicum Societatis Iesu and the journal Archivum 
Historicum Societatis lesu, in addition to promoting research and publication on the 
Society's history. See Giuliano Cassiani Indoni, P. Wlodimiro Ledochowski: XXVI Generale 
della Compagnia di Gesu, 1866-1942 (Rome: 1945). 
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language, however, does not differ very much from the language used four cen- 
turies before by Ignatius.” 


This was the first thought of our Holy Father St. Ignatius from the very 
moment when he felt himself inflamed with apostolic zeal in the retreat 
at Manresa, namely, to give himself to the conversion of the 
Mohammedans. For as we all know, when he left Manresa in 1523 to set 
out for Palestine, he had already decided to spend the rest of his life in the 
Holy Land and to labor, as far as he could, for the salvation of the infidels, 
which to him meant the Mohammedans. [...] Though this hope was not 
realized by our Holy Father and his first companions, as first conceived, it 
never became entirely foreign to their intentions. [...] [Ignatius] even 
thought of founding colleges for this purpose in Sicily and Malta where 
future missionaries could devote themselves to the study of the Arabic 
language; if the Society had permitted it, he would very gladly have given 
the last days of his life to this peaceful and apostolic mission. It was not 
his fault that the result did not come up to his great expectations.”” 


Ignatius's willingness to go “even among Turks” was perceived, within the 
Society of Jesus, as much more than a remote possibility. It was a program- 
matic declaration of the universal horizon of the Society and an indelible trace 
of Ignatius's passion for the Muslim world. This trace continues to flow, like a 
silent underground river, throughout the long history of the Society until today. 
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Włodzimierz Ledóchowski, “On the Conversion of the Mohammedans. A Letter Addressed 
to All the Provincials (August 15, 1937)” in Selected Writings of Father Ledóchowski 
(Chicago: 1945), 718—724. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Jesuit Instrument 
On Saint Ignatius of Loyola's Modernity 


Christopher van Ginhoven Rey 
Introduction 


Until not very long ago, one might have hesitated even to raise the question 
of Ignatius's modernity. The conception of the Society of Jesus as a reac- 
tionary militia, always quick to rush to the defense of the church whenever 
its interests were challenged by the forces of progress, and the assumption 
that this reactionary element was a reflection of the spirit of its founder, 
had yet to be entirely discredited. As long as Ignatius continued to be seen 
as the paradigmatic reactionary figure, and as long as the “modern” contin- 
ued to be defined, as was the case until recently, in opposition to the “reac- 
tionary,’ an inquiry focused on Ignatius’s modernity remained out of the 
question. 

The work of Wolfgang Reinhard marks an important turning point in this 
impasse. One of the scholars responsible for the notion of confessionalization, 
Reinhard was among the first to show that there was something contradictory 
about the understanding of the Society as the phalanx in charge of the defense 
of anembattled church. A reactionary movement like the Counter-Reformation, 
with which the Society was thought to be synonymous, should have made no 
room for the new, Reinhard writes, yet the Society was in itself a novelty, “anew 
religious order where previously there had been, at the most, reforms of old 


1 Arnold Hauser, the Hungarian art historian, provides an eloquent example of this concep- 
tion when he refers to the Society as “a model of dogmatic strictness and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline” and as the epitome of the spirit of “fanaticism” and "intolerance" that permeated every 
facet of the Counter-Reformation. Hauser, who refers to the Society as “the first embodiment 
of the totalitarian idea,’ goes so far as to cast Ignatius as a double of Dostoyevski's Grand 
Inquisitor, “who would have crucified Christ a second time if the teachings of the risen Lord 
had threatened the stability of the church.” See Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, 
vol. 2 (London: 1999), 41-42. Long before Hauser, Thomas Mann had already given expression 
of this understanding of the Society and of Ignatius in The Magic Mountain. Leo Naphta's 
quarrels with the humanist Lodovico Settembrini are modeled after a schematic opposition 
between “totalitarian terrorism” (as Mann’s narrator puts it) and the “spirit of tolerance” no 
different from the one that organizes Hauser's discussion. See Thomas Mann, The Magic 
Mountain, trans. H.T. Lowe-Porter (London: 1999), 366-412. 
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orders.”2 As Reinhard notes, the Counter-Reformation could not have been so 
reactionary if the Society was synonymous with it. If it was, then the Society 
was not synonymous with it. Instead, it was “a particularly good example of 
modernity in the supposedly ‘reactionary Counter-Reformation.”3 

Reinhard’s claim is not without implications for the argument that the 
Society’s qualities are a reflection of the spirit of its founder. It encourages one 
to ask, indeed, whether Ignatius, too, is “a good example of modernity.” This 
can be done in terms of Reinhard's own understanding of “modernity,” a 
word that in his account is effectively a synonym for “novelty”: something is 
“modern,” Reinhard suggests in reference to the Society, if it was not in exis- 
tence before.* Following this definition, one could inquire into those features 
of Ignatius’s work that allow one to speak of a clear departure with respect to 
the past: the “method for spiritual advancement” delineated in the Exercises, 
for example, or the effort, evident in the Jesuit Constitutions, to craft a govern- 
ing document for the Society that would be more than simply a collection 
of rules.5 

One might argue, of course, that “modernity” is more than a synonym for 
“novelty” and that for something to be “modern” it is not enough for it not to 
have been in existence before. Whether or not something (be it a particular 
historical development, an institution, a figure) deserves to be characterized as 
“modern” is instead a function of its relation to the various transformations 
responsible for the disintegration of the medieval order and for the inaugura- 
tion of the historical epoch known by the name of “modernity.” Works that 
inquire into the Society’s “modernity” in terms of this understanding of the 
word—in terms, that is, of the Society’s relation to the theological, philosophi- 
cal, and political developments that, since Max Weber, we consider to underlie 
the consolidation of a modern order of things—are not hard to come by.$ 


2 Wolfgang Reinhard, “Pressures towards Confessionalization? Prolegomena to a Theory of the 
Confessional Age,” in The German Reformation: The Essential Readings, ed. C. Scott Dixon 
(Oxford: 1999), 176. 

3 Reinhard, “Pressures towards Confessionalization?” 176. 

Other novelties Reinhard considers are the Society’s recruitment strategies, the way in which 
novices were trained, and the fact that Jesuits were not required to set aside specific times of 
the day for the recitation of the hours. 

5 The delineation of such a method is perhaps the most distinctive of the innovations one can 
ascribe to Ignatius, as Louis Dupré suggests in Passage to Modernity: An Essay in the 
Hermeneutics of Nature and Culture (New Haven: 1993), 224. On the originality of the Society’s 
Constitutions, see O’Malley, The First Jesuits, 337. 

6 See, among others, Fernando Alvarez-Uria, “La educación jesuitica en la génesis de la mod- 
ernidad,” Sarmiento 4 (2000): 201-231; Francesco Guardiani, “Modernity of the First Jesuits,’ 
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Inquiries focused on Ignatius's modernity rather than on that of the Society as 
a whole are, by comparison, few and far between. Building upon a few notable 
exceptions, 1 would like to offer an outline of what such an inquiry might look 
like. As I understand it here, the question of Ignatius's modernity concerns his 
position on the relation between the spheres of divine grace and human initia- 
tive, a distinctly “modern” problem. At once anticipating and challenging the 
eventual separation and the opposition between both spheres, Ignatius 
attempts to reconcile them. Tracing this attempt as it finds expression in 
Ignatius's characterization of the individual Jesuit as an instrument in the 
hands of God, I hope to show that, to the extent that modernity is character- 
ized by the opposition between divine grace and human initiative, Ignatius's 
work can be said to occupy a unique place within modernity, a place emblem- 
atic of the uniqueness of the historical moment by reference to which it 
demands to be understood. This unique moment is nothing other than moder- 
nity in its nascent phase, a moment in which the prioritization of human ini- 
tiative at the expense of divine grace did not yet appear as irrevocable as it 
would a century after his death. 


From Despair to Self-assertion 


The modern age is no longer thought to have begun—as it once was, owing 
chiefly to Max Weber's pioneering work—on the day Luther nailed his theses 
to the door of the castle church in Wittenberg. The historical transformations 
Weber described are now regarded as the expression of a series of assumptions 
concerning the nature of reality that came into being further back in time.” 
Hans Blumenberg, the philosopher responsible for what is perhaps the most 
comprehensive investigation into the origins of the modern age, writes that 
modernity begins with nominalism, the philosophical doctrine associated 
with the work of William of Ockham (c. 1287-1347). It begins, even more 


in Weapons of Mass Instruction: Secular and Religious Institutions Teaching the World (Ottawa: 
2008), 75-91; Rivka Feldhay, “The Cultural Field of Jesuit Science” in The Jesuits: Cultures, 
Sciences, and the Arts 1540-1773, ed. John W. O'Malley, et al. (Toronto: 1999), 107-131; Perla 
Chinchilla and Antonella Romano (eds.), Escrituras de la modernidad: los jesuitas entre cul- 
tura retórica y cultura científica (México: 2008). 

7 See the essays collected under Heiko A. Oberman (ed.), Luther and the Dawn of the Modern 
Era (Leiden: 1974). 

8 Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of the Modern Age, trans. Robert M. Wallace (Cambridge, 
MA: 1983). Blumenberg's influence can be felt throughout the work of Michael Allen Gillespie, 
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precisely, on the day Ockham set out to dispute the claim that individual things 
are instances of universals endowed, on account of the fact that they exist 
independently of the human mind, with a “real” existence. Realism, as this 
ontology is called, would become the target of a sustained attack in Ockham's 
commentary to the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the text in which Ockham 
would formulate his fateful claim that “no universal, unless perhaps it is 
universal by a voluntary agreement, is something existing outside the soul in 
any way.” 

Ockham was not the first to embrace nominalism, but it is in his work that 
the doctrine is delineated with uncompromising precision.!° Perhaps because 
of that, it is to his version of the doctrine that scholars turn in order to deter- 
mine nominalism’s role in the inauguration of the modern age. As Blumenberg 
explains, in disputing the real existence of universals Ockham called into ques- 
tion the assumption, central to the system delineated by Aquinas, that “man’s 
cognitive capacity was adequate to nature"! Ockham’s position challenges 
this “adequation” [adequatio] by exposing universals as “fictions” (ficta is the 
term that Ockham used to refer to universals in the earlier phases of his doc- 
trine) that are not “intrinsic” to things. This stripped reason of its central claim 
on the understanding and possession of things—the notion that things were 
constituted by entities it was congenitally equipped to grasp—causing the cos- 
mos to come forward in its fundamental alterity with respect to the mind. 

Building upon Blumenberg’s analysis, Michael Gillespie has argued that 
nominalism is part of a widespread reaction against what many considered to 
be an attack, on the part of Aquinas and his followers, upon the authority of 
revelation. Realists, he writes, believed that the universals disclosed in the 
investigation of nature were “nothing other than divine reason made known to 


who also claims that modernity originates with nominalism. See, in particular, The 
Theological Origins of Modernity (Chicago: 2009), 19-43. Nominalism’s role in the disinte- 
gration of the medieval world and the consolidation of its modern counterpart has been 
the subject, most recently, of Brad S. Gregory’s The Unintended Reformation: How a 
Religious Revolution Secularized Society (Cambridge, MA: 2012), 25-73. Gregory's work 
joins Gillespie's and Blumenberg's efforts to provide a genealogy of secular modernity 
that underscores its origins in a set of theological developments, precisely the kind of 
genealogy by reference to which I attempt to understand Ignatius here. 

9 William of Ockham, I Sent. d. 2 q. 8, in Opera philosophica et theologica, ed. Stephen Brown 
(New York: 1967). English translation by Peter King. 

10 See Gillespie, The Theological Origins of Modernity, 22. Gillespie writes that Ockham him- 
self stands at the end of a long tradition including Roscelin, Abelard, Henry of Ghent, and 
Duns Scotus. 

11 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 115. 
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man” and hence that “while God transcended his creation, he was reflected in 
it and by analogy could be understood through it" Ockham’s position is 
emblematic of a growing sense that the synthesis between reason and revela- 
tion that Aquinas had struggled to forge had ended up privileging reason.? The 
same goes for his attempt to fashion a different image of God, one which would 
foreground his transcendence. To be sure, it is now understood that Ockham's 
rejection of universals stems from his belief that the doctrine implied that God 
had to abide by a series of models as he set out to create things and hence that 
he did not create anything, at least not in the strong sense that this term had 
acquired since the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. Opposing what for him 
amounted to a restriction of God's omnipotence, Ockham argued instead that 
reality presents only one manifestation of a power that is "original in every one 
of its creations" and that, instead of producing individualities subject to ideal 
types, “produces only what is essentially unique."? Original in every one of its 
creations, this power cannot be limited by any kind of precedent. Nor can 
there be anything binding about its expressions. What God brings into being 
might cease to be if God so wills it, which implies that if it remains in being it 
is because that is God's very will. The products of God's creative power, in 
short, remain “subject to revocation at any time.”* 

This voluntaristic image of God, with its emphasis on the priority of God's 
potentia absoluta [absolute power] and of the will that actualizes it, is not 
without implications for the understanding of the cosmos.'? Indeed, the same 
cosmos that the rejection of universals had caused to come forward in its fun- 
damental alterity with respect to the mind is also less *dependable" than one 
had assumed it to be. This was an unsettling conclusion that proponents of the 
“voluntaristic hypothesis" rushed to neutralize through the distinction between 
God's potentia absoluta, a power God exercises freely and without mediation, 
in accordance with his status as the primary efficient cause of everything, and 
God's potentia ordinata [ordained power], a power he exercises in accordance 


12 Aristotle’s condemnation in 1270 and 1277, Gillespie argues, must be understood in rela- 
tion to this sentiment. See The Theological Origins of Modernity, 21. 

13 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 153. Ockham’s argument can be found in 
ISent. d. 2. q. 6. See also Gillespie, Theological Origins of Modernity, 22. 

14 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 149. 

15 Edward Grant, "The Effect of the Condemnation of 1277, in The Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann, et al. (Cambridge, MA: 1982), 537: 
"Whatever may have induced bishop Stephen Tempier and his advisers to promulgate the 
condemnation, the most significant outcome was an emphasis on the reality and impor- 
tance of God's absolute power [potentia Dei absoluta] to do whatever He pleases short of 
bringing about a logical contradiction." 
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with the laws of the order he has established and through the mediation of 
secondary causes. Ockham insisted that, even ifin theory the order that under- 
lies the cosmos could be suspended at any time, it can and should be trusted. 
What God could do, or the scope of his power, always has priority over the 
contingent attestations of that power, but that does not mean that one cannot 
assume that he will not abide by these attestations. 

This solution was only partially successful. Far from disappearing, the 
notion that the cosmos was a contingent product of God's will, subject to 
revocation at any time, became responsible for an anxiety that, in 
Blumenberg's view, evokes the eschatological pathos of early Christianity, 
when Gnostic currents fueled an attitude of despair about the world. 
Blumenberg's striking definition of modernity as a “second overcoming of 
Gnosticism” needs to be interpreted in these terms. It assumes that, towards 
the end of the medieval period, the possibility of an “escape into transcen- 
dence,” away from a distressingly contingent cosmos, once again emerged as 
an appealing prospect for man.!6 Except that, in opposition to early 
Christianity, it was not clear whether such an escape was indeed a viable 
alternative, since the defense of God’s omnipotence also demanded that God 
not be limited in matters of salvation—his dictates as regards that question, 
too, were absolute.!” Thrown back into an order of which it could no longer 
be affirmed with certainty that it is either “humanly relevant” or “depend- 
able,” Blumenberg writes, man is left with no other alternative but to find 
relevance and dependability in his own capabilities and activity. The modern 
age begins, precisely, as man takes up this challenge and embarks on a proj- 
ect of "self-assertion" [Selbstbehauptung], a word Blumenberg defines as “an 
existential program according to which man posits his existence in a histori- 
cal situation and indicates to himself how he is going to deal with the reality 
surrounding him and what use he will make of the possibilities that are open 
to him.”!® Modern science perfectly epitomizes this project. The “domination 
of nature” discussed by Bacon constitutes, indeed, a paradigmatic instance 


16 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 137. 

17 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 154: “Having specified what is necessary for 
one to be saved, God does not for that reason owe anything to those who comply with his 
law. Compared to the creator of the cosmos, the God of salvation, Who has restricted 
Himself to His potentia ordinata, like a partially constitutional monarch, might look a 
more dependable and trustworthy God, but even this God withholds from man’s knowl- 
edge the range over which He chooses to be dependable, as is clear from the doctrine of 
predestination.” 

18 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 138. 
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of the kind of “demiurgic self-determination” that is man's response to the 
anxiety surrounding the status of creation and his place in it.!? 


Ignatius and the Legacy of Nominalism 


There is sufficient evidence that Ignatius was exposed to nominalism during 
his time at the University of Paris. This was in fact almost inevitable, since 
nominalist authors occupied a central place in the curriculum and most of the 
teachers in Paris at the time were professed nominalists.20 

Even prior to his arrival in Paris, Ignatius was exposed to nominalism 
through the spirituality of the Devotio Moderna, particularly through works 
like Thomas á Kempis's Imitatio Christi. Kempis was a member of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, the religious fellowship founded by Geert Groote (1340 
1384), who declared himself a follower of Ockham. The same is true of Jan 
Mombaer (1460-1501), another important figure of the Devotio Moderna, on 
whose Rosetum Garcia de Cisneros (1455-1510), the abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery in Montserrat, based his famous Ejercitatorio, a work that Ignatius 
came into contact with on his way to Manresa.?! As Brodrick writes in his biog- 
raphy of Ignatius, Groote and Mombaer are exponents of a devotional culture 
that regarded the “rationalism” of classic Scholasticism with suspicion. In this 
respect, their works present us with a translation, into the language of devo- 
tion, of the stance often associated with nominalism.22 


19 Blumenberg, Legitimacy of the Modern Age, 136. 

20 Brodrick notes that, upon matriculating in the Collège de Sainte-Barbe, Ignatius received 
instruction in philosophy from Juan de la Pefia, a native of Valencia and a pupil of Juan de 
Celaya. See James Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim Years, 1491-1538 (San Francisco: 
1998), 222. Celaya himself had studied with John Mair, one of the most influential of the 
theologians teaching in Paris at the time and a member of the faculty of Sainte-Barbe until 
1531. See O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 247. Before that Mair had taught at the Collége de 
Montaigu, “the center of nominalist teaching in Paris for over a decade” See James K. Farge, 
Biographical Register of Paris Doctors of Theology: 1500-1536 (Toronto: 1980), $329. See also 
James K. Farge, “The University of Paris in the Time of Ignatius of Loyola” in Ignacio de 
Loyola y su tiempo, ed. Juan Plazaola (Bilbao: 1992), 221-243; and Ricardo García Villoslada, 
La Universidad de París durante los estudios de Francisco de Vitoria, O.P. (1507-1522) (Rome: 
1938), 49-53, 72-105. Nominalism's influence (and Mair'sin particular) would extend far into 
the future, as James F. Keenan has shown in relation to the development of casuistry. See 
“The Casuistry of John Mair, Nominalist Professor of Paris,’ in The Context of Casuistry, 
ed. James K. Keenan and Thomas A. Shannon (Washington, D.C.: 1995), 85-102. 

21 Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola, 225. 

22 Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola, 225. 
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The devotional culture with which Ignatius came into contact early in his 
life acted as a catalyst not only for his own spiritual development, but also for 
that of the Exercises. The same holds true for its debt to the academic culture 
he encountered in Paris. One should thus not be surprised to discover traces 
throughout the book of some of the basic points of nominalist doctrine. 

Consider, for example, the famous Principle and Foundation, which states 
both that “man is created to praise, reverence, and serve God our Lord,” and 
that “the other things on the face of the earth are created for man in order to 
help him pursue the end for which he has been created.”23 For Michel de 
Certeau, this text is at the service of a “detaching operation” [opération de 
décollage] that seeks to “liberate” the individual from his disorderly attach- 
ments to other creatures and encourages him to focus, instead, on God, their 
“elusive origin and end”?* This operation owes a great debt to the nominalist 
doctrine of God's potentia absoluta, premised as it is on the possibility that the 
universe, “merely a de facto order,’ could be “totally different if God willed it so.” 
The Principle and Foundation actualizes this possibility at the level of the 
individual. It aims to expose the contingency of the life one has lived up until 
the moment in which one embarks on the Exercises and to affirm that it might 
be revoked and replaced by a different life. 

Consider, too, the epistemology that underlies the Exercises. Nominalism’s 
understanding of things as singular and unique entities reminds one of that 
“logic of concrete individual knowledge” that Karl Rahner discussed in a now 
classic essay. Pondering the difference between the second and third times 
for the Election, Rahner writes that the third time is sketched using a lan- 
guage of deduction that implies that things are cases of a universal norm. 
The fact that the Exercises make room for a different procedure, outlined in 
the Rules for the Discernment of Spirits, is for him an indication that there is 
a class of things that are essentially singular. These rules would be superflu- 
ous, Rahner notes, if what one ought to do were always no more than a case. 
The entire hermeneutics of discernment can be interpreted in a nominalist 
light. Its object, as it were, is what God wills, which must be possessed of a 
“positive individuality” if it is to be what God wills and not simply what man 
can deduce.?5 


23 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 23. English translation of the Exercises in Saint Ignatius of Loyola: 
Personal Writings, ed. Joseph Munitiz and Philip Endean (London:), 283-360. 

24 Michel de Certeau, "L'espace du désir, ou le fondement' des Exercices spirituels,” in Le Lieu 
de l'autre: histoire religieuse et mystique (Paris: 2005), 241. 

25 Rahner, "The Logic of Concrete Individual Knowledge in Ignatius of Loyola,’ in The 
Dynamic Element in the Church, trans. WJ. O'Hara (London: 1964), 11-112. 
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Consider, finally, the discourse on consolation, particularly what the text 
has to say about the so-called “divine consolation,” also known as the “consola- 
tion without preceding cause”? One of the most contested terms in Ignatius’s 
lexicon, this consolation is one of those “interior movements” that, as the 
Exercises state, lead the soul “to become inflamed with the love of its Creator 
and Lord.”2” It is distinguished from all other such movements, however, by the 
fact that it unfolds “without any previous perception or understanding of some 
object” and without the “mediation” of the powers that the presence of this 
object would set in motion.?8 An affirmation of God's prerogative not to 
observe the order he has set in place and not to act through the mediation of 
secondary causes—as witnessed by a cognitive act that circumvents the con- 
versio ad phantasmata [return to images |—it is among those occurrences that 
underscore the priority of God's potentia absoluta.?? 

It is true that when it came to stating his own theological preferences, 
Ignatius would side with those authors whom nominalists criticized, and that 
his praise for the "scholastic" theologians (a group that includes, aside from 
Aquinas, Bonaventure and Peter Lombard) in the famous "Rules for Thinking 
with the Church" should caution one against getting too carried away by the 
evidence of his exposure to the doctrine first enunciated by Ockham.?? 
Brodrick himself reminds us that the nominalism that was taught in Paris 
around Ignatius's time was rather eclectic. It combined various sources, and 
owed more to Jean Gerson and Pierre d'Ailly than to Ockham himsel£?! This 
eclecticism, as John W. O'Malley has written, was in fact a characteristic of the 


26 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 330. 

27 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 316. This is the general definition of consolation, prior to its eventual dif- 
ferentiation into a "divine" and a "spiritual" kind. 

28 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 330. 

29 This brief list could be extended. Much could be said, for example, about the relation 
between the “demon skepticism" that Gyula Klima includes within the legacy of nominal- 
ism and the concern with deception that animates Ignatius's discussion of discernment, 
and which places Ignatius in dialogue with Luther, Montaigne, and Shakespeare. See 
Gyula Klima, “Demon Skepticism and Concept Identity in a Nominalist vs. a Realist 
Framework," in The Demonic Temptations of Medieval Nominalism, ed. Gyula Klima and 
Alexander W. Hall (Newcastle upon Tyne: 2011), 83-94. On the relation between the prac- 
tice of discernment and skepticism, see Moshe Sluhovsky, Believe Not Every Spirit: 
Possession, Mysticism, and Discernment in Early Modern Catholicism (Chicago: 2007). 

30 As O'Malley writes, despite the exposure to nominalist influences in their university 
years, “Jesuits definitively settled on Thomas Aquinas as their preferred author ‘for scho- 
lastic doctrine, a decision Ignatius enshrined in the Constitutions." See O'Malley, The First 
Jesuits, 247. 

31 Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola, 224. 
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kind of instruction that someone like Ignatius could expect to receive in 
Paris.?? One should thus not make much of his exposure to nominalist teach- 
ings, since that did not mean that he was not exposed either to other versions 
of Scholasticism or to a host of other works that had little to say about the 
issues debated in the lecture halls in Paris. Brodrick himself is of the opinion 
that Ignatius owes a greater debt to the Summulae of Petrus Hispanus and to 
Lefévre d'Etaples's editions of works by Pseudo-Dionysius, Ignatius of Antioch, 
and Raimond Lull, than to any nominalist treatise. 

While this might encourage one to place greater emphasis on his exposure 
to nominalism through devotional sources, here too one must proceed with 
caution. For even if Groote and Mombaer considered themselves followers 
of Ockham, ultimately what they espoused, as Brodrick writes, was a “miti- 
gated” kind of nominalism, one in which the entire doctrine was reduced to 
an emphasis on the particular and the concrete over the universal and the 
abstract. This emphasis was instrumental in helping the individual, which in 
medieval society “tended to be absorbed by the community” to “disengage” 
himself and to “make him more conscious of himself as a person,” precisely 
what the literature of the Devotio Moderna (and the Exercises, for that mat- 
ter) sought to make possible for those who came into contact with it. 
Nominalism’s influence, however, did not extend beyond this unequivocally 
“good” purpose.33 

Those skeptical of Ignatius's assimilation of nominalist doctrine might find 
confirmation of their views in a beautiful passage in the Acta that speaks of the 
great joy Ignatius experienced when, in the early stages of his conversion, he 
gazed at the night sky: “The greatest consolation he used to receive at that time 
was to look at the sky and the stars, which he did often and for a long time, 
because with this he used to feel in himself a great impetus towards serving our 
Lord.”34 Compare this to the thoughts that a similar experience would prompt 
in Pascal: “Engulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces of which I am ignorant, 
and which know nothing of me, I am terrified.” Nothing could be further 
from this bleak assessment of man’s place within the cosmos than the consola- 
tion that Ignatius experienced, and which in the larger context of his work 
might be said to anticipate his admonition to look for God in omnibus rebus 
[in all things]. Pascal, however, exemplifies the mindset of the seventeenth 


32 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 247. This eclecticism is a reflection of the “diversity” of the 
Parisian colleges. 

33 Brodrick, Saint Ignatius Loyola, 225. 

34 Font. narr. 1, [1]. English translation in Personal Writings, 16. 

35 Blaise Pascal, Pensées (Paris: 1957), $102. 
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century, a mindset informed by Galileo and Descartes and anticipating the 
arrival of Newton. The cosmos he confronts is a thoroughly modern cosmos, 
evacuated of God. The feelings of consolation that Ignatius experiences, to 
return to an observation I made at the beginning, have much to tell us about 
his status as an early modern figure. The cosmos he confronts is not yet the 
cosmos that inspires metaphysical vertigo. The very fact that Pascal's despair 
has been characterized in Gnostic terms—in such a way as to ratify 
Blumenberg’s striking definition of modernity—makes it tempting to speak, in 
relation to Ignatius, of something like an overcoming of Gnosticism.?6 Strictly 
speaking, however, something would first have to arise if it is to be overcome. 
The passage from the Acta, as it turns out, refers to the very beginning of 
Ignatius’s journey: Gnosticism is not even allowed to arise. It is indeed worth 
asking whether the very place occupied by this assessment indicates some- 
thing more than a temporal priority, and whether the absence of even the 
slightest trace of a Gnostic disposition is not something along the lines of an a 
priori—the foundation, that is, of the theological vision that animates the 
Exercises and that Ignatius would then codify in the Society’s Constitutions. 


Self-assertion under the Guidance of Grace 


To elevate the absence of despair to the category of an a priori is to suggest that 
an important distance separates Ignatius from the definition of modernity 
I sketched above, despair being one of the necessary moments of this definition. 
This is true only to a certain extent, since in the end the same cannot be said 
about Ignatius’s relation to the project of self-assertion. This “existential pro- 
gram," as I noted above, requires man, first, “to posit his existence in a historical 
situation,’ and then “to indicate to himself how he is going to deal with the 
reality surrounding him and what use he will make of the possibilities that are 
open to him.” Blumenberg's definition is sufficiently encompassing to encour- 
age one to ask whether this is not what is at stake in the Exercises. Indeed, if the 
Principle and Foundation asks one to accept the glory of God as man’s ultimate 
end, it is so that one can “use” those things that are of help towards that end.3” 
The entire purpose of the Election, echoing Blumenberg, consists in determin- 
ing “how one is going to deal with the reality surrounding one.” Continuing in 
this vein, Louis Dupré, a philosopher whose work I shall return to below, writes 


36 Hans Jonas, “Gnosticism, Nihilism, and Existentialism,” in The Gnostic Religion: 
The Message of the Alien God and the Beginnings of Christianity (Boston: 2001), 319-340. 
37 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 23. 
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that the underlying assumption of the Exercises is that people “ought to con- 
trol their own lives and that they can do so only by a methodic, systematic 
training of their will power” the kind of training that Ignatius's book is meant 
to facilitate. Remarking on Ignatius's “insistence on making the most effective 
use of one's spiritual potential” he claims that the Exercises “betray a typically 
modern awareness of the limited time available for effective action.”38 

That there are traces of the modern notion of self-assertion in the Exercises 
is something that scholars have not failed to note.?? These echoes tend to be 
treated as a problem, however, and for the same reasons for which this “exis- 
tential program" could seem problematic in other contexts. Gillespie touches 
on this point while discussing the nominalist emphasis on the human will and 
on the human capacity of free choice, arguing that "it came perilously close to 
the Pelagianism that had been condemned by Augustine and by almost every 
orthodox theologian after him.’*° A similar accusation could be leveled at the 
Exercises—the book, as it turns out, was from very early on suspected of 
advancing a Pelagian, or at least semi-Pelagian, view of human initiative—but 
only if one forgets that in the end Ignatius places the entire process of self- 
assertion under the guidance of divine grace.! 

Inoted that the nominalist effort to lift what might look like a restriction on 
God's creative capacities resulted in the exaltation of God's potentia absoluta, 
and that realizing that this risked leading to a scenario of extreme uncertainty, 
nominalist theologians rushed to mitigate the consequences of their own 
argument by insisting that one could trust that the order God had chosen 
would be observed. The problem with this solution, as Dupré explains, is that 
over time what God ordained would come to be ascribed with an ever higher 
autonomy. This was true in particular in late nominalism. Eager to emphasize 
the trustworthiness of the order of nature, theologians like Gabriel Biel 


38 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 224. 

39 One is reminded in this context of those attempts to establish a relation between a work 
like the Exercises and the classical notion, embraced by Renaissance humanists, of the 
"care of the self" See Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from 
Socrates to Foucault (Oxford: 1995), 79-214. 

40 Gillespie, The Theological Origins of Modernity, 28. 

41 Once again, the early modern context proves important here. A project of self-assertion 
under the guidance of grace, of the kind I discuss here, resonates with other attempts to 
solve the Pellagian conundrum, particularly with Calvin's notion of predestination, which 
emphasizes the initiative of the elect at the same time that it upholds the inscrutability of 
God's will. The Exercises' brand of self-assertion, as it were, differs from Calvin's, however, 
by virtue of the fact that it is in theory and in practice open to everyone rather than 
restricted to a spiritual elite. 
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actually ended up sharpening the original distinction between God's potentia 
absoluta and his potentia ordinata.*? Nature would eventually come to be con- 
ceived as “an independent order,’ as a result of which its “elevation to grace” 
became "a divine addition" that was logically "separate" from it. The disintegra- 
tion of the synthesis between the orders of nature and grace, a synthesis 
Aquinas had worked hard to establish, is sealed with this separation, as the 
order of nature, no longer considered to be “animated by grace” in an intrinsic 
way, loses the transcendent "vocation" that was supposed to inhere in it.*3 

Dupré regards Ignatius as one of the most important exponents of a move- 
ment that set out to rectify this loss. This movement sought to bring about a 
new synthesis between nature and grace, and to do so in practice rather than 
in theory.** For Ignatius, this was to be accomplished through the Exercises. 
Dupré writes that what makes the synthesis to which this work aspires "far 
superior to the one achieved by the theology of the time" is the fact that 
Ignatius *does more than methodically direct nature's potential towards a 
transcendent goal" Instead, “the goal—the glory of God (ut laudet Deum)— 
intrinsically transforms the very method for attaining it" Dupré writes that 
Ignatius “inverts the modern ideal of self-realization. Grace must first liberate 
nature from a state of unfreedom in order to enable it to reach its natural 
potential.”45 

Ignatius's “superior” synthesis is premised upon the action of grace, the 
assumption being that only grace can give back to nature what it has lost. This 
is certainly premised on “an attitude of total passivity towards grace,” but one 
must not forget that "self-realization" is still the goal. “In truly modern fashion 
(despite his medieval sources) Ignatius places the person at the center of his 
universe," Dupré writes, comparing those who are guided through the Exercises 
to Pico's Adam in that "they must shape themselves under the guidance of 
God's spirit”*8 This “modern” element of "self-realization" is crucial in that it 
shows that Ignatius did not intend simply to resurrect a disintegrated system, 
in a way that would efface all traces, and all consciousness, of its disintegra- 
tion.^? This should also impact one's assessment of Ignatius's confidence in 


42 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 177. 

43 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 177-178. Dupré explains that this loss sets the stage for the 
appearance, in the sixteenth century, of the concept of an autonomous order of nature, 
which the “naturalism” of the Renaissance would provide with “an acceptable content, 
paving the way for modern science. 

44 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 221-223. 

45 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 225. 

46 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 224. 

47 Dupré, Passage to Modernity, 225. 
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the transcendent vocation of nature. Rather than a “naïve” confidence, the 
kind of confidence exhibited by those who consider nature to be “intrinsically” 
animated by grace, Ignatius considers that it can be animated by grace despite 
the loss of this animation. This is an important qualification to make, since 
otherwise it could seem as though, as he sets out to articulate a theological 
vision of his own, Ignatius simply opts for the worldview, among those avail- 
able, for which he feels the greatest affinity. This would be my objection to the 
pervasive understanding of Ignatius’s relation to Aquinas. The basic “conver- 
gence” between the theological visions of Ignatius and Aquinas that someone 
like O’Malley establishes in view, precisely, of a shared assumption regarding 
the “compatibility” between nature and grace, does not take place outside of 
history.^? In turning to Aquinas, that is, Ignatius does not seek to return to a 
moment in time prior to the disintegration of the synthesis between the orders 
of nature and of grace. Claiming that he does would be to cast him as an anach- 
ronistic figure. O'Malley himself, considering the many factors that inclined 
Ignatius and the first Jesuits towards Aquinas, writes that “the surviving docu- 
mentation does not provide any apodictic evidence explaining why they 
rejected the eclectic program” in place in Paris. What is important here is 
precisely the fact that they “settled on Aquinas" only after this rejection.^? In 
siding with Aquinas, they were as conscious of the gap that separated them 
from him as they were of the affinities that united them to him. 


The Jesuit Instrument 


What I have said so far can shed important light on a central but often over- 
looked aspect of Ignatius's thought: his conception of the individual Jesuit as 
an “instrument” in the hand of God. Strictly speaking, this metaphor is not of 
Ignatius’s invention—it appears for the first time in Juan Alfonso de Polanco’s 
Industrias, the set of drafts that the head of the Society’s secretariat in Rome 
assembled after Ignatius asked him to assist him with the composition of the 
Constitutions.5% Ignatius chose to include it in the final version of the Society's 
governing document, however, where it appears a total of eight times, most 
notably at the opening of Part X, an inquiry into “the means that join the 


48 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 247. 

49 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 249. 

50 There are two sets of drafts, titled, respectively, “12 industrias con que se ha de ayudar la 
Compañía” and “Industrias con que uno de la Compañía mejor consiguirá sus fines” They 
can be found in Pol. compl. II, 725-807. The metaphor appears throughout. 
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instrument with God, disposing it so that it may be well governed by his divine 
hand”*! The metaphor can also be found throughout Ignatius's correspon- 
dence. It figures prominently, for example, in the letter that Polanco, writing 
on behalf of Ignatius, sent to the scholastics in Coimbra in the early stages of 
the Portuguese crisis, and would play a decisive role in Ignatius’s critique of 
disorderly asceticism.9? 

Except for a few exceptions, though, the metaphor of the instrument does 
not figure prominently in assessments of Ignatius's thought.9? This should per- 
haps come as no surprise, given that the idea to characterize Jesuits in that way 
was not his, and given that although in the end he adopted it, the metaphor is 
a theological commonplace. Damascene (c. 676-749) had used it to illustrate 
the relation between the divine and the human natures in the hypostatic 
union, speaking of the flesh as the organum divinitatis [instrument of the 
divinity].5* Building upon Damascene's treatment, Aquinas would then deploy 
it in his discussion of providence and of the sacraments in the Summa.” 

It would be difficult, though, to overlook how deeply the metaphor reso- 
nates with the vision of God ad modum laborantis [in the manner of a person 
at work] that brings the Exercises to a close. Indeed, it would not be wrong to 
see it as a development of this vision, which provides the basis for the injunc- 
tion to find God in omnibus rebus. Once God is said to labor on behalf of the 
individual “in all created things on the face of the earth,” the conditions are in 
place for the individual, as a created thing himself, to emerge as an instrument, 
as something through which God labors on behalf of others. This is particu- 
larly true if the individual concerned happens to be one of those for whom the 
Society turns out to be the most effective means through which to work 
towards what the Principle and Foundation declare to be man's ultimate end— 
ut laudet Deum [to praise God]. 

But the metaphor also resonates with the problem under consideration 
here. Aquinas's treatment of providence and of the sacraments—the most 
important “source” for this characterization of the individual Jesuit—views the 


51 Const., 813. 

52 Epp. ign. I, 495-510. 

53 One important exception can be found in Michael Buckley, The Catholic University as 
Promise and Project: Reflections in a Jesuit Idiom (Washington, D.C.: 1998), 81-88. See also 
Dominic Maruca, Instruments in the Hand of God: A Study in the Spirituality of St. Ignatius 
Loyola (Rome: 1963); Paul Legavre, “Instrumento, in Diccionario de espiritualidad ignaci- 
ana, vol. 2 (Bilbao: 2007), 1040-1042. 

54 John Damascene, An Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, 
trans. E.W. Watson and L. Pullan (Edinburgh: 1886), IIL15. 

55  ST,Llqq.103-ug; III, qq. 60-65. 
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instrument in Aristotelian terms, as a secondary causality that demands to be 
understood in relation to a primary causality. This “instrumental causality” 
(to resort to the technical term) happens to correspond to the one ascribed to 
the order of nature, which in spite of nominalism’s best intentions ended up 
becoming an autonomous realm, severed from grace and from a transcendent 
vocation that was once intrinsic to it. Aquinas would claim that, in the final 
analysis, the instrument derives its efficacy from the hand that wields it. A per- 
fect illustration of a secondary causality that is decidedly not autonomous, the 
metaphor ofthe instrument might have something to say, then, about Aquinas's 
synthesis. Gripped by the hand of God, it presents us with a perfect image of 
this synthesis and ultimately with an emphatic condemnation of its disinte- 
gration. This, indeed, is how Ignatius's use of the metaphor tends to be inter- 
preted. A strong affirmation of the primacy of grace, the metaphor of the 
instrument is the definitive anti-Pelagian statement, an unambiguous affirma- 
tion that whatever humans accomplish must be subordinate to God's action, 
that it is always God who labors through them and that they are therefore only 
an instrument.56 

While it is true that, according to Ignatius, the action of these human instru- 
ments must be subsumed under God's action, this should not compromise its 
status as self-assertion, in the modern sense of the term. A look at the ideological 
significance of the metaphor, a significance that exceeds what the instrument 
can tell us about the relation between the orders of nature and of grace, might 
prove helpful here. Indeed, the metaphor provides us with a perfect example of 
the representation of a “program of social action” that sociologists regard as con- 
stitutive of human communities." It presents us with a specific image of the 
Society's work that assimilates this work to God's providential labor. As philoso- 
phers of ideology will quickly point out, however, this representation of a pro- 
gram of social action is not the only function of ideology. Together with it one 
must also consider that production of an "inverted image" of concrete reality, 
first theorized by Marx and Engels, by which man sets out to represent his own 
circumstances.*8 Indeed, one might argue that at stake in the metaphor of the 


56 O'Malley makes this point while discussing the relation between Jerónimo Nadal's theol- 
ogy and what Ignatius expressed in the Constitutions. See O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 250. 
Maruca, too, interprets the metaphor as a resolute affirmation of the fact that “it is God 
who is primary in all that is and all that acts in the universe” See Maruca, An Instrument 
in the Hands of God, 19. 

57 Paul Ricoeur, “Ideology and Utopia," in From Text to Action, trans. Kathleen Blamey and 
John B. Thompson (Evanston: 1991), 308-324. 

58 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The German Ideology (New York: 1976), 42. 
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instrument is precisely what philosophers of ideology refer to as the “primordial” 
inversion—the articulation of an account of human life through an image of 
divine life—and that the conception of God ad modum laborantis and of his 
instruments presents us with an inverted image of human circumstances.% This 
image would not have to refer exclusively to the Society and its members. The 
circumstances represented in it could be those of modern man in general. 
Consider, in this context, what one gleans from the writings of the main expo- 
nents of the project of self-assertion. They all regard the mediation of instru- 
ments as an essential factor. Bacon’s own Novum organum is a good example 
here. Faced with the discovery that his cognitive capacity is no longer adequate 
to nature, Bacon argued, man can either retreat from reality and give in to despair 
or place his trust in the assistance of instruments like the one he was offering and 
engage with reality with confidence. 

If the metaphor of the instrument presents us with an inverted image of 
concrete reality, then it would seem as though what Ignatius is presenting us 
with is an image of the way in which Jesuits, like the modern men that they 
were, were to assert themselves. The central role that instruments played in the 
Society’s efforts to posit its existence in its own historical situation is no secret. 
One has only to think of the Exercises, perhaps the most important of the 
instruments at its command. Another instrument that comes to mind would 
be Peter Canisius’s Summa (1555). The entire catechetical turn that theology 
takes in the years after Trent—a phenomenon in which the Society played no 
small part—can in fact be interpreted as evidence of the pervasiveness of the 
instrumentally mediated relation to specific historical realities. Recent work 
on the Society’s involvement in science has shown that the same holds 
true even of those instruments that would seem, at first sight, to be devoid of 
an obvious soteriological purpose.9! No inquiry into Ignatius’s modernity 


59 This is the central thesis of Ludwig Feuerbach’s The Essence of Christianity, trans. George 
Eliot (New York: 1957), a book that would play a crucial role in the development of Marx 
and Engels's discussion of ideology. 

60 “Certainly if in things mechanical men had set to work with their naked hands, without 
help or force of instruments, just as in things intellectual they have set to work with little 
else than the naked forces of the understanding, very small would the matters have been 
which, even with their best efforts applied in conjunction, they could have attempted or 
accomplished.” See Francis Bacon, The New Organon, in Translations of the Philosophical 
Works, vol. 8 of The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and 
Douglas Denon Heath (Boston: 1863), 59. 

61 See, for example, the essay by Rivka Feldhay quoted in note 7, along with the essays col- 
lected under Mordechai Feingold (ed.), Jesuit Science and the Republic of Letters 
(Cambridge, MA: 2003). 
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would be complete without a look at a metaphor that, beyond presenting us 
with a unique statement on the relation between divine grace and human 
initiative, serves also to set forth a vision of the way in which the Society 
should and would take advantage of the possibilities opened by its surround- 
ing reality. 


CHAPTER 13 
Loyola's Spiritual Exercises and the Modern Self 
Moshe Sluhovsky 


For Karl Rahner, the prominent German Jesuit (1904-1984), Ignatius of Loyola’s 
“immediate experience of God” in the Spiritual Exercises marks the beginning 
of the modern era in the church. Like many other statements and writings of 
the controversial theologian, this assertion, too, advanced a radical interpreta- 
tion of established perceptions. It implicitly claims the primacy of immediate 
experience over other forms of interactions with God, such as theological 
indoctrination or philosophical discussion, and even liturgical prayer. No less 
important, it celebrates modernity and insinuates that the value of Loyola's 
works is derived from their relevance to the modern age rather than from their 
orthodoxy. Last but not least, experience is always necessarily an individual 
event, and in positing its central role in Ignatian spirituality, Rahner indicates 
that this spirituality focuses on the individual subject.! 

In an article titled “Ignatius of Loyola Speaks to a Modern Jesuit,” Rahner 
uses Ignatius's first person voice to present what is allegedly Ignatius’s theology 
but is obviously Rahner’s own interpretation of this theology. Rahner argues 
that Ignatius, together “with Luther and Calvin, is one of the great figures at the 
beginning of Christian modernity.” He is a forerunner of modern Christianity 
because in his Spiritual Exercises he comprehended (according to Rahner) that 
the very essence of Christianity is an individual mystical experience of God, 
and because he has made the mystical experience of God something that is no 
longer a “special privilege of a person chosen for an elite,” but rather a grace 
that is available for all human beings and is a feature of people’s normative 
life.? Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises are modern because they enhance, to use 
radical and non-Rahnerian language, a potential priesthood of all believers, 


1 Karl Rahner, “Ignatius of Loyola Speaks to a Modern Jesuit,” in Ignatius of Loyola, ed. Paul 
Imhof (London: 1979), 13-14. See also the new edition: Ignatius of Loyola Speaks (South Bend: 
2013). See the best expositions of these and the following statements in Klaus Fischer, Der 
Mensch als Geheimnis: Die Anthropologie Karl Rahners (Freiburg: 1974); Declan Marmion, 
A Spirituality of Everyday Faith: A Theological Investigation of the Notion of Spirituality in Karl 
Rahner (Louvain: 1998); Philip Endean, Karl Rahner and Ignatian Spirituality (Oxford: 2001); 
and Michael Paul Gallagher, “Ignatian Dimensions of Rahner’s Theology,” Louvain Studies 29 
(2004): 77-91. 

2 Rahner "Ignatius Speaks to a Modern Jesuit,” 13. 
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and because they offer to everyone an “immediate encounter of the individual 
with God.”3 The audacity of this 1978 document, which Rahner himself named 
a “final spiritual testament,” goes even further.* The Spiritual Exercises, Rahner 
reminds his readers, had already been given to believers before the Basque 
pilgrim set foot in Paris and before he acquired any theological training. 
Put differently, theological training is secondary to the experience of grace. 
And since “the devout person of the future will either be a mystic [...] or will 
cease to be anything at all” the Spiritual Exercises, which train people in how 
to become “mystics” in this normative sense that Rahner employs, are the key 
to the survival of Christianity in the modern age.? 

Rahner's positions were not shared by all Jesuit theologians of the second 
half of the twentieth century and much of his interpretation has been rejected.® 
But in this article I use Rahner’s views to present if not the modernity of the 
Spiritual Exercises at least what are, for twentieth and twentieth-first-century 
readers, pre-figurations of some characteristics of modernity, and that for some 
of Ignatius’s own contemporaries were, already in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, extremely dangerous innovations. For the purpose of this article 
I use a somewhat naive (yet common) notion of modernity, ignoring the post- 
modernist debate whether or not we have ever been modern and the post- 
colonial moral-political challenge to the Eurocentric dimensions of the notion 
of modernity. I define modernity as the shift to an anthropocentric worldview 
(Anthropologische Wende, as it is known in twentieth-century theology), an 
accelerated drive to control and transform the natural world, the growing sepa- 
ration of realms (political from religious, private from public), and a widening 
space for individual decision-making by human subjects. Admittedly, each 
component of this definition is open to justified critiques, but this definition 
follows closely Rahner’s and other theologians’ engagement with modernity. 
The Spiritual Exercises, as Rahner was right to point out, are, indeed, a means to 
enhance individual decision-making under God, and to the degree that the 
modern age is defined by a “turn to the subject” and respect for an autonomous 
freedom, liberated from constraints of the church and from communal forms of 


3 “The Immediate Experience of God in the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola 
(1978),” in Karl Rahner in Dialogue: Conversations and Interviews 1965-1982, ed. Paul Emhof 
and Hubert Biallowons (New York: 1986), 175-176. 

4 Bekenntnisse: Rückblick auf 8o Jahre, ed. Georg Sporschill (Vienna: 1984), 58. 

5 Rahner, “Ignatius Speaks to a Modern Jesuit,” 11; “Christian Living Formerly and Today" (1966), 
in Rahner, Theological Investigations, 23 vols. (London: 1961-1992), 7:15. 

6 Among Karl Rahner's critics was none other than his brother Hugo (1900-1968). See Ignatius 
von Loyola als Mensch und Theologe (Freiburg; 1964). 
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identity formation, they offer the Christian believer a technique, a template of 
choices, and a degree of self-trust uncommon in religious traditions. This 


applies even if the subject freely and deliberately accepts and appropri- 
ates the traditional realities of a philosophiae perennis and of the Christian 
faith; in other words, when this subject is and remains a member of the 
Church, regarding himself not merely as a member of a profane world 
but also as a person related to God. 


In modernity, there is no escaping this individual self-formation as a free sub- 
ject, and adherence to the church is now itself a matter of free choice.” 

Obviously, this experience of individual subjectivity diminishes the author- 
ity of the church. Or, as Philip Endean puts it: “The church becomes merely the 
context within which the individual religious drama is played out.” “Thinking 
with the Church” means, for Loyola and for modernity both, first thinking, and 
only then using this individual agency of thinking to decide to follow church 
teaching. The ecclesiastical church is important only insofar as the individual 
immediate experience of God leads the believer to embrace it.$ It goes without 
saying that Ignatius, the very conservative and very obedient son of the church, 
was not consciously pursuing an innovative and transformative spirituality 
or the cultivation of a new individual sense of selfhood. Being a subject, for 
him, meant being a subject to the authority of the church.? And yet, by making 
spiritual exercises and spiritual experiences potentially more accessible, he 
contributed to an erosion of boundaries. 

After addressing in the first part of the article the Exercises’ radical potential 
to represent the modernity Rahner had in mind, but equally paying attention 
to the continuities between the Exercises’ spirituality and late medieval spiri- 
tual traditions, I will confront in the second part an already existing view of 
early modern Catholic teachings and practices (and the Exercises in particular) 
as forerunners of modernity. This view was put forward by, among others, 
Michel Foucault and Adriano Prosperi. They argued that the early modern 


7 Rahner is following here the Belgian Jesuit Joseph Maréchal. See Rahner, “Modern Piety and 
the Experience of Retreats,” in Theological Investigations, 16:139 (translation modified). 

8 Endean, Rahner and Ignatian Spirituality, 145; Karl Rahner, “Being Open to God as Ever 
Greater: On the Significance of the Aphorism ‘Ad majorem Dei Gloriam" in Theological 
Investigations, 7:33—34. 

g See Wolfgang Reinhardt, “Gegenreformation als Modernisierung? Prolegomena zu einer 
Theorie des konfessionellen Zeitalters,’ Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 68 (1977): 227-252. 
For the dual meaning of the term “subject,” see Louis Althusser, “Ideology and the Ideological 
State Apparatus,” in Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays (New York: 1971), 182. 
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European state and church participated in a concerted effort to impose new 
norms of self-control and self-discipline which manufactured obedient 
citizens who, by means of spiritual exercises and confession, internalize mech- 
anisms of introspection and self-control. In my conclusion, I will argue that 
Rahner's refusal to recognize the traditional and unindividualistic aspects of 
the Exercises, just as much as these latter scholars’ dismissal of the Exercises’ 
radical individualistic potential create two opposing one-dimensional and 
simplistic views of Loyola’s contribution to the modern age. 

Spiritual exercises were collections of meditations and visualizations 
intended to produce permanent psychic and mental effect, to form more 
than to inform. It is well known that Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises 
(compiled in the 1520s and 1530s, first printed edition 1548) were a compilation 
of preexisting spiritual exercises, drawn from Ludolf of Saxony’s Vita Christi 
(before 1378), Thomas à Kempis's Imitatio Christi (c. 1420) and other writings by 
followers of the Devotio Moderna, and Abbot Garcia Jiménez de Cisneros’s 
Ejercitatorio de la vida espiritual (c. 1500) or an abbreviated version of this 
collection, the Compendio breve de ejercicios espirituales (1520). Cisneros's 
exercises were themselves shaped by Modern Devotion exercises and by 
Erasmus's Enchiridion militis Christiani. But Loyola also introduced signifi- 
cant modifications into the late medieval practices of spiritual exercises, modi- 
fications that had important implications and that legitimize Rahner's reading 
of the Exercises as forerunners of modernity. These changes include a transi- 
tion from reading exercises alone to listening to them as they are being read 
aloud; the role of a spiritual director as a mediator between text and practitio- 
ner; and the availability of introspective spiritual exercises to all believers, 
regardless of their societal status. These novelties are the core of the first part 
of this discussion of the Exercises’ modernity. 

Until the Modern Devotion and Cisneros, most medieval collections of 
spiritual exercises were written in Latin and addressed to the “learned” [literati], 
regular clergymen and women who lived their lives according to monastic 


10 Exerc. Spir. 1969, 39—60; Ignacio Iparraguirre, Historia de la práctica de los Ejercicios espiri- 
tuales de San Ignacio de Loyola, 3 vols. (Bilbao/Rome: 1946), 1:29-40; Pedro de Leturia, 
"La 'Devotio Moderna' en el Montserrat de San Ignacio," in Estudios Ignacianos, 2 vols. 
(Rome: 1957), 2:73-88; Idem, “Libros de horas, Anima Christi, y Ejercicios espirituales 
de San Ignacio,’ in Estudios Ignacianos, 99-148; Terence O'Reilly, “The Exercises of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola and the Exercitatorio de la vida spiritual, Studia monastica 16 
(1974): 301-323; Adrien Demoustier, "L'originalité des ‘Exercices spirituels,’ in Les jésuites 
à lage baroque (1540-1640), Luce Giard and Louis de Vaucelles (eds.) (Grenoble: 1996), 
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rule." And while engagement with a mentor was always recommended, the 
written text itself was the practitioner's spiritual director. Loyola's Spiritual 
Exercises broke from this tradition in a number of respects. First, they func- 
tioned according to an internal, rather than canonical, time. “If at any point I 
find what I am seeking, there I will repose until I am fully satisfied” [76]. They 
were also meant to be practiced in a retreat, defined as a month-long period of 
time set specifically for this purpose and did not necessitate a permanent life of 
withdrawal from the world. Most significantly, in the Middle Ages, the practitio- 
ner chose what to read and what to meditate on or contemplate. But in a major 
break from this tradition, Loyola’s Exercises were addressed to a director rather 
than to the practitioner. “The person who gives to another the method and pro- 
cedure for meditating or contemplating should accurately narrate the history 
contained in the contemplation or meditation" [2]. A new triangular relation of 
text-master-practitioner replaced two alternative sets of binary relations that 
had characterized spiritual exercises in the past. In both the early church and its 
pre-Christian precedents, as Pierre Hadot has shown, spiritual exercises were 
oral rather than textual and the philosophical dialogue was a conversation 
rather than a text.!* In early monastic communities, too, self-improvement was 
gained through imitating the master. While these ancient traditions empha- 
sized the relation master-student, and the late medieval practice centered on 
the unmediated interaction between text and practitioner, Loyola argued that 
only a collaborative process of interactions among text, master/reader, and 
practitioner/listener guarantees the greatest benefit of spiritual exercises. 

It also guarantees orthodoxy. Loyola’s set of exercises is a strictly regimented 
and ordered set of imaginations, always measured by an experienced media- 
tor. “When the one giving the Exercises notices that the exercitant is not 
experiencing any spiritual motions in his or her soul, [...] the director should 
question the retreatant much about the Exercises” [6]. Spiritual exercises, 
which were an individual practice in the Middle Ages, were reshaped by 


11 Brian Stock, After Augustine: The Meditative Reader and the Text (Philadelphia: 2001), 
8-23, 101-114; Gur Zak, Petrarch’s Humanism and the Care of the Self (Cambridge, MA: 
2010), 112-115. 

12 Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, 1:17; García Jiménez Cisneros, Exercitatorio de la 
vida spiritual, in Obras Completas, ed. Cipriano Baraut, (Montserrat: 1964), ch. 2, p. 98; 
ch. 6, p. 18. 

13 Numbers in brackets refer to standard editions of Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises. 
For English translations I have used George E. Ganss's edition: The Spiritual Exercises of 
Saint Ignatius (Chicago: 1992). 

14 Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault 
(Oxford: 1995). 
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Ignatius as relations of dependence upon human authority [11]. Practitioners 
are denied unmediated access to the text and cannot pick and choose from 
among the different exercises in their own collection, to page forward or back- 
ward, nor do they know what the next exercise is and when the director is 
going to assign it to them. Their spiritual self development is mediated through 
another person who totally controls their ascent towards a spiritual destiny 
through his control over the dispensing of exercises. This relation of obedience 
and guidance is indispensable for the practitioner’s comprehension and dis- 
cernment of the presence of the divine within the self. The practitioner, then, 
is dependent on the dispenser of the exercises, but the director himself (and it 
was almost always a male) is equally bound to a prescribed set of exercises. 
Loyola’s director is not a master but a mediator who “releases” exercises that 
somebody else composed. Repeatedly, Loyola instructed directors to give the 
Exercises exactly the way he himself had first practiced them [6]. 

Furthermore, the exercises themselves are no longer just pious meditations, 
but systematic steps towards making an individual and free decision regarding 
concrete life situations. Admittedly, a process towards more systematic spiri- 
tual exercises can already be discerned in writings of some late medieval mys- 
tics such as Bonaventure (1221-1274), Pseudo-Bonaventure (the author of the 
Meditationes vitae Christi, early fourteenth century), Ludolf of Saxony (c. 1300- 
1378), and Henry Suso (c. 1295-1366).!5 Cisneros’s compilation and the Modern 
Devotion collections had also already suggested an ordered approach in prac- 
ticing spiritual exercises. But Ignatius took it a step farther, enforcing a very 
strict observance of a codified set of exercises, to be followed diligently by all 
who give and undertake the Exercises. 

The spiritual director, then, holds the key to the practitioner's attainment of 
self-control and consequently self-formation as a devout Christian. But he 
should refrain from imposing his own will on the practitioner. Instead, he 
should explain briefly the meditation on a specific event or topic and then let 
the practitioner meditate alone. “For in this way the person who is contemplat- 
ing, by taking this history as the authentic foundation, and by reflecting on it 
and reasoning about it for oneself, can thus discover something that will bring 


15 Forthe early Middle Ages, see, Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, 
and the Making of Images, 400-1200 (Cambridge, England: 1998). For the Modern Devotion, 
see Nikolaus Staubach, “Die Meditation im spirituellen Reformprogramm der Devotio 
Moderna,’ in Meditatio—Refashioning the Self: Theory and Practice in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Intellectual Culture, ed. Karl A.E. Enenkel and Walter Melion (Leiden: 2010), 
181-207; and for the later Middle Ages in general see the detailed discussion in Michelle 
Karnes, Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages (Chicago: 2011). 
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better understanding or a more personalized concept of the history either 
through one's own reasoning or insofar as the understanding is enlightened by 
God's grace” [2]. The process of achieving self-realization by means of intro- 
spection is personal, and the director is ordered to enable this “immediate 
working” of God within the soul [15]. Unlike sacramental confession, in which 
the practitioner is required to tell all, here the director has access only to these 
internal experiences in prayer that the exercitant had decided to share, and the 
director should refrain from encouraging his own imaginations or insights. 
Luis Gongalves da Cámara, to whom Loyola told the story of his life between 
1553 and 1555, wrote that Ignatius had told him explicitly that “no greater error 
was possible in spiritual matters than to seek to direct others according to 
one's own way.”!6 Paradoxically, this slow transformation of the soul is super- 
vised and controlled, at the same time that it is totally individualistic and per- 
sonalized. This collaborative yet hierarchical effort leads to the recognition of 
the coming into being of a new self. Thisis a self that, by following the Exercises, 
comprehended its Election, the life trajectory God has assigned it. 

All of the above could stand for exactly the opposite of what Karl Rahner 
posited, namely, that the Spiritual Exercises were forerunners of modern sub- 
jecthood and individuality; that by inserting the director between the practi- 
tioner and the exercises, Loyola restricted, rather than expanded, individual 
expression of self formation as a subject. But, and this is a crucial element of 
both the Exercises themselves and of Rahner's interpretation, the goal of the 
Spiritual Exercises is larger than using meditations to lead a better life. It is a 
means to acquire an autonomous mechanism of self-scrutiny of the train of 
one’s thought [333] and of the divine presence within the individual soul, what 
Loyola calls the discernment of spirits [313—336].!” This is an activity of con- 
stant and ceaseless introspection, checking and recording each step and each 
internal movement within the soul, each affect and sense. Only by compre- 
hending these divine activities and movements can the practitioner advance 
spiritually. Crucially, Loyola here introduced a radical new understanding of 
the discernment of spirits, which, traditionally, had been understood as a 


16 Luis Gonçalves da Cámara, Memoriale, in Font. narr. I, 676-677; English translation: 
Remembering Iñigo: Glimpses of the Life of Saint Ignatius of Loyola (St. Louis: 2004), 149. 

17 See Jules Tuner, A Commentary on St. Ignatius' Rules for Discernment of Spirits (St. Louis: 
1982); Michael Buckley, “Discernment of Spirits” The Way 20 (1972): 19-37; Marjorie 
O'Rourke Boyle, "Angels Black and White: Loyola's Spiritual Discernment in Historical 
Perspective, Theological Studies 44 (1983): 241-257; Susan E. Schreiner, Are You Alone 
Wise? The Search for Certainty in the Early Modern Era (New York: 2011), 270-285. This 
discernment is not to be conflated with the discernment of the spirit of prophecy. 
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divine grace, and is here understood as an acquired individual practice. It is an 
ability that is gained following a general sacramental confession by the end of 
the first week of the Exercises, that is to say once the practitioner has regained 
God's grace. As such, it is available for all believers. And once the practitioner 
masters the tools of introspection and becomes cognizant of the divine pres- 
ence within oneself, the discernment of spirit is interiorized and activates 
itself within the soul independently of the course of the Exercises. Following 
this comprehension, the Creator is dealing directly with the created, and the 
created intuitively comprehends God's dealings with it. What began as obedi- 
ent adherence to the spiritual director's assignments and then developed into 
a dialogue between director and practitioner, terminates with a constant inter- 
nal dialogue of the self with God who is within it. Importantly, obedience to 
the director leads to obedience to the divine will, and since the church is an 
incarnation of the divine will, it also leads to obedience to the church. Finally, 
all of these obediences terminate in personal self realization, which is liberty, 
which is becoming a subject. What in the later Middle Ages was restricted to 
a small group of mystics, whose experiences were infused, was now being 
made potentially available to each and every devout person, whose pursuit of 
self-cultivation by means of spiritual exercises may lead (always only with a 
diffusion of divine grace) to the experience and comprehension of the divine 
presence within the soul. 

The third radical potential of the Exercises, then, is Ignatius's insistence 
that the exercises (at least the first week or first two weeks) be available for all. 
The Exercises are not a training guide to mystical ecstatic visions. Rather they 
are instructions for a modular, ordered, and slow process of transforming one's 
life. The collection is an affirmation of both the commonality of all human 
beings and of each individual's uniqueness and personal manner of experienc- 
ing growth. It is also a testament that sanctification by means of methodic 
spiritual work is not beyond the reach of lay people or restricted to mystics. 
This new configuration of experiencing the divine presence within the self 
expanded significantly access to grace. What in the past had been understood 
to be an extraordinary (in its very literal sense) gift is now claimed to be ordi- 
nary. Here, too, Ignatius is not so much inventing as expanding. As has already 
been pointed out, both the followers of Modern Devotion in the Low Countries 
and the Rhineland and the alumbrados in Spain had already cultivated similar 
forms of spiritualization of lay life and self-actualization.!9 

It is strongly recommended to take the full set of Spiritual Exercises during a 
retreat that last four “weeks” [20]. But from the beginning Loyola's followers 


18 See the essays by Stefania Pastore and Rady Roldán-Figueroa in the present volume. 
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have also delivered just the first week of the Exercises, leading to a general con- 
fession. A concise version of exercises could also be given during a set of meet- 
ings that only lasted a few hours or even an hour a day [19]. Loyola himself, 
while still a lay person, gave the Exercises to lay people in Barcelona and 
Alcalá. And, indeed, the Society of Jesus instituted the practice of Spiritual 
Exercises in lay Marian Congregations it established throughout Europe.!9 The 
Spiritual Exercises were to be given to people of all sorts of what Loyola calls 
“social conditions” [estados], namely social positions and degrees of religious 
vocation and education. The official Constitution of the Society of Jesus (1558) 
and the Official Directory to the Spiritual Exercises (1599) both explained that 
the Spiritual Exercises “of the first week can be made available to large 
numbers; and some examinations of conscience and methods of prayer [...] 
can also be given far more widely, for anyone who has good will seems to be 
capable of these exercises.”20 “Exercises should be given, each one, as much as 
they are willing to dispose themselves to receive, for the greater help and prog- 
ress” [18]. From the last quarter of the sixteenth century, numerous abridged 
renditions of the Exercises circulated, adjusting the original version to usages 
of different segments of the population. The best example of this new style of 
Jesuit exercises was probably Alfonso Rodríguez's Ejercicio de perfección y vir- 
tudes cristianas of 1609—a collection of meditations, prayers, medieval exem- 
pla, and very traditional religious reflections. Within twenty years, the book 
was published in seven Spanish editions and translated into all the major 
European languages. Equally important was Francois de Sales's Introduction a 
la vie dévote of 1609, the most popular spiritual guide of early modern Europe.?! 


19 Câmara, Memoriale, par. 57; Louis Châtellier, L'Europe des dévots (Paris: 1987). 

20 Quote from The Constitutions of the Society of Jesus and Their Complementary Norms 
(St. Louis: 1996), 298 [649]; Compare “Official Directory of 1599, On Giving the Spiritual 
Exercises: The Early Jesuit Manuscript Directories and the Official Directory of 1599, ed. 
Martin E Palmer (St. Louis: 1996), pars. 68-89; 304-308. 

21 Alfonso Rodríguez, Ejercicio de perfección y virtudes cristianas (Madrid: 1954); Francois de 
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piarum meditationum (Meinz: 1606); Luis de la Puente, Meditationes de los misterios de 
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In his sanctification of lay life and in instructing lay people in how to pursue 
spiritual goals while remaining in the world, how to interrogate their interior- 
ity, and how to train their souls, Loyola was typical of his century. He was a 
follower of late medieval Franciscan and Dominican spiritualities and of the 
Devotio Moderna, but he was also an immediate successor of Savonarola and 
a contemporary of the Castilian alumbrados and of the belief in the potential 
priesthood of all believers, á la Luther and Calvin. As Rahner pointed out, in 
the Exercises: 


[T]he actual subjectivity itself becomes the focus of the subject's self- 
investigation, instead of being merely a means through which his 
self-explication is realizes. This is something typical of the new period. 
The Christian rcognizes that what he actually does [...] falls essentially 
short of was he is capable of in terms of the fullness of Christian life. As a 
result of this realization he constantly orientates his particular decision 
in the here and now within the boundless range of other Christian pos- 
sibilities, and thus knows himself as the subject not only of what actually 
is, but also of what he might still be over and beyond that. In this way he 
can assume possession of himself as a subject|... ]. Here the subject is self 
aware in a far more radical and intense way. Having become aware of all 
these other factors, he to a certain extent withdraws himself from these 
particular concrete ways in which his own existence is realized, objecti- 
fies them to himself, and asks: “Is this really and unambiguously the right 
thing? It is certainly good — but is it to the greater glory of God?"22 


There was indeed a risk involved in this wider accessibility of spiritual exer- 
cises. While the Exercises dictated a method, systematized a practice, and set a 
general purpose of a spiritualization of daily life, they left it to the practitioners 
to adjust the Exercises to their circumstances and specific goals. They also 
assumed that each person can comprehend their own election. Let us not for- 
get that the spiritual director is explicitly forbidden to instruct the practitioner 
in the crucial decisions of the latter's life, the assumption being that the 
practitioner will find the divine plan for him or her alone. There is an inherent 
tension here between divine infusion and illumination on the one hand 


texts. See also a discussion in Michela Catto, “I ‘Directoria’ degli Esercizi spirituali da 
Sant'Ignazio a Scaramelli” in Storia della direzione spirituale, ed. Giovanni Filoramo, 
vol. 3, L'età moderna, ed. Gabriella Zarri (Brescia: 2008), 333-335, 349-351. 

22 Karl Rahner, “Being Open to God,” 38-40 (translation modified); Idem, “Ignatius of Loyola 
Speaks to a Modern Jesuit,” 11-38. 
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and the required hard labor of the Exercises on the other, between ordinary 
means and the attainment of extraordinary goals, and between liberating 
and constraining the imagination. These tensions, combined with the wide 
dissemination of spiritual experiences, led in the second half of the sixteenth 
century to a series of debates within the Society of Jesus concerning the exact 
manner of giving and undertaking the Exercises, the exact intent of their 
author, and the degree to which different individuals should be allowed 
to advance in their training in the Exercises. Anxiety regarding spiritual 
experiences that encourage self-actualization through divine infusion and that 
might escape control haunted many religious orders in this period of Catholic 
refashioning, and was not unique to the Jesuits. Nevertheless, attacks by the 
Inquisition and by some Dominican friars, as well as conflicts between differ- 
ent “wings” of the Jesuit order itself, led to repeated accusations and investiga- 
tions of the Society’s orthodoxy throughout the 1560s and 1570s.23 These 
debates reflected, of course, a wider debate within Catholicism concerning 
mysticism, mental prayers, and the laity’s access to devotional literature in the 
vernacular. They also coincided with a systematic post-Tridentine campaign to 
restrict and prohibit access to major spiritual and devotional late medieval 
texts.24 The fact that so many of Loyola's original Exercises were short and 
laconic, and the coexistence of slightly different traditions and interpretations 
that survived among these followers who had received the Exercises directly 
from him, only added to the confusion. Commentaries on the Spiritual Exercises 
proliferated, with different people teaching slightly different ways of practic- 
ing them. This proliferation of variations, and more important, growing attacks 


23 Iparraguirre, Historia de la práctica de los Ejercicios, vol. 2 (1556-1599); Guibert, Jesuits, 
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volgare nella prima età moderna (Bologna: 2005); Maria Pia Fantini, "Censura romana e 
orazioni: modi, tempi, formule (1571-1620),” in L’Inquisizione e gli storici: un cantiere 
aperto (Rome: 2000), 221-243; Edoardo Barbieri, "Tradition and Change in the Spiritual 
Literature of the Cinquecento; in Church, Censorship and Culture in Early Modern Italy, 
ed. Gigliola Fragnito (Cambridge, England: 2001), 11-133; Giorgio Caravale, L'orazione 
proibita: Censura ecclesiastica e letteratura devozionale nella prima età moderna (Florence: 
2003). See also Joseph Veale, Manifold Gifts: Ignatian Essays and Spirituality (Oxford: 
2006), who reflects on how changes in twentieth-century Catholicism shaped the Jesuits' 
own understanding of the Exercises. 
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on the Exercises' orthodoxy, led to a need to systematize an authorized manner 
of giving and taking the Exercises. 

In the Official Directory of 1599, the Exercises’ original mimetic and affective 
intensities, so typical of late medieval spirituality, were tempered. Superior 
General Everard Mercurian published instructions and directives which, as 
Philip Endean rightly points out, glossed the Exercises as a means to achieve 
ordered life rather than “exploring inarticulate levels of the self”25 Printed 
images and emblems, as well as detailed verbal descriptions of recommended 
visual meditations, circulating in large numbers and editions, prescribed pic- 
torial aids to the imagination. Rather than a method of self-transformation 
and introspection, Jesuits and their followers were encouraged more and more 
to practice the Exercises as a collection of prayers. Crucially, an individual 
retreat, this month-long mostly individual and intimate interaction between 
director and exercitant, became a rarity for Jesuits and non-Jesuits alike. 
Instead, group retreats, originally intended for children and women, became 
the new norm for all lay people (and later for Jesuit novices themselves). 
This, obviously, significantly reduced the potential of using the retreat to 
discern the divine plan for the individual retretant.26 

Self-control replaced affective mysticism and even those practitioners who 
reached unitive contemplation were instructed to “return to the earlier ways,” 
meaning moderation and “practices of virtue.” The Spiritual Exercises remained 
a guide for steadfastness and resolution to practice virtues and good works 
in accordance with a person’s calling. But its value as a technique to acquire 
self-awareness to the activities of the spirits within the soul and hence a means 
for self-transformation and self-actualization became secondary. Direct guid- 
ance by the spirits of consolation, the direct experience of spiritual joy was 


25 Phillip Endean, “The original Line of Our Father Ignatius’: Mercurian and the Spirituality 
of the Exercises,” in The Mercurian Project: Forming Jesuit Culture (1573-1580), ed. Thomas 
M. McCoog (Rome/St. Louis: 2004), 42. 

26 See the articles in the collection Meditation—Refashioning the Self, Enenkel and Melion 
(eds.), especially Wietse de Boer, “Invisible Contemplation: A Paradox in the Spiritual 
Exercises,’ 235-256, and the bibliographies in the entire collection. On the importance of 
rooting imaginations in precise spaces (the composition of place, as the Official Directory 
calls it), see Official Directory, par. 122, p. 314, and Pierre-Antoine Fabre, Ignace de Loyola: 
Le lieu de l'image (Paris: 1992). On the other reforms, see Iparraguirre, Historia de la 
práctica de los Ejercicios, 2:361; Michela Catto, “Dagli Esercizi spirituali alle constituzioni 
della Compagnia di Gesu. Il discrimento spirituale e il governare. La struttura di Un modo 
di procedere?" in Strutture e forme del discorso storico, ed. Achille Olivieri (Milan: 2005), 
208-231; eadem, “I ‘Directoria’ degli Esercizi spirituali da Sant'Ignazio a Scaramelli," in 
Direzione spirituale, 331-351. 
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viewed more often now as an extraordinary grace that one should not expect 
to achieve by practicing the Exercises. Nevertheless, with so many other late 
medieval vernacular spiritual and devotional books banned and put on 
the Index, the “safe’—that is to say methodic and edifying—Spiritual 
Exercises filled a void. No longer a template for individual self-discovery and 
self-actualization by means of personal introspection, no longer as easily 
accessible to all and promoted among all believers as Loyola had probably 
hoped it to be, the Exercises has remained a major (and some say the major) 
guide for self-growth. 

The history of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises is thus a history of both the emer- 
gence of anew sense of modern individual subjecthood and of the anxiety this 
novelty brought with it. It also cannot be separated from the history of confes- 
sion and penance. One could argue, in fact, that the modernity Rahner identi- 
fies and celebrated in the Exercises went obscured or even repressed for three 
hundred years. The Jesuits escaped the silencing and repression of alum- 
bradismo lay spirituality during the first half of the sixteenth century, but by 
1600 the individualized subject-formation the Exercises had originally culti- 
vated was restricted significantly. The birth of modern self-actualization was 
forestalled. And yet the potential was there and was promoted in less radical 
forms by Francois de Sales and others throughout the seventeenth century. 

As noted earlier, the first week of the Exercises terminates with a general 
sacramental confession, and this is the week that had always been (and 
remained even after the Mercurian reforms) available and recommended to 
all. A prominent paradigm of the transition to modernity has placed confes- 
sion as a key concept. I refer, obviously, to Michel Foucault’s and Jean 
Delumeau’s histories of confession, and Adriano Prosperi’s and Paolo Prodi’s 
histories of modern internalized mechanisms of self-discipline. Implicitly 
opposing Max Weber’s affiliation of modernity with Protestantism, these 
authors credit early modern Catholicism with a major contribution to moder- 
nity. This contribution, however, was in their view an unmitigated oppression. 
Modern introspection techniques and confessional practices were truth- 
producing and guilt-enhancing normalizing mechanisms that functioned in 
the service of the disciplining regimes of state and church.?” For Foucault, who 


27 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, vol. 1 (New York: 1978); Jean Delumeau, Le péché 
et la peur: La culpabilisation en Occident (XIIIe-XVIIIe siécle) (Paris: 1983); idem, L'aveu et 
le pardon: Les difficultés de la confession, XIII-XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 1990). See also Adriano 
Prosperi, Tribunali della coscienza: Inquisitori, confessori, missionari (Turin: 1996); Paolo 
Prodi (ed.), Disciplina dell'anima, disciplina del corpo e disciplina della società tra medioevo 
ed età moderna (Bologna: 1994). Equally important was John Bossy, “The Social History of 
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shaped the entire discourse, Christian spiritual exercises (as opposed to their 
Greek and Roman precedents) require the spiritual director to guide the 
practitioner into recognition of the truth about himself. It is an absolutely 
crucial moment in the history of subjectivity in the West, or in the relations 
between subjectivity and truth, when the task of obligation of truth-telling 
about oneself is inserted within the procedure indispensable for salvation, 
within techniques of the development and transformation of the subject by 
himself, and within pastoral institutions.28 

Meditating on one's sins was, indeed, at the very center of the first week of 
the Spiritual Exercises, and freedom from sinful disposition was the goal of the 
entire enterprise. Recognizing, internalizing, and repenting one's sins is a pre- 
condition for a creation of a new self. A new and powerful psychocultural 
mechanism of self-interrogation is undeniably a major product of the Exercises. 
But the director is not the confessor. While the exercitants are not required to 
share all their experiences with the director, and the relations between the two 
are vertical and horizontal at the same time, confessants are required to detail 
all they have done or left undone. Acquiring introspection trained practitio- 
ners to think of themselves not only as sinners but also as individuals who 
control or should get control over their lives. As we have seen, this promotion 
of (too) individualized agency was at the root of the opposition to the more 
“personal” approach to the Exercises. 

There are wonderful sets of tensions built into Loyola's Spiritual Exercises. 
There is tension between the practitioner's individual autonomy and his or her 


Confession in the Ages of the Reformation," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
25 (1975): 21-38. And see Wieste de Boer, The Conquest of the Soul: Confession, Discipline, 
and Public Order in Counter-Reformation Milan (Leiden: 2001) for a detailed case study of 
how this reform of confession actually functioned. 

28 Michel Foucault, The Hermeneutics of the Subject: Lectures at the Collège de France, 1981- 
1982 (New York: 2004), 364; See 15, 257, 333, and passim. It is important to note that 
Foucault is not addressing in this quotation Loyola's Exercises but the tradition of spiri- 
tual exercises in general. See also his La volonté de savoir (Paris: 1976), esp. 28-29, and Les 
anormeaux: Cours au College de France, 1974-1975 (Paris: 1999) for further development of 
the role of confession as truth-creating mechanism in modernity. When talking explicitly 
about early modern Catholic spiritual exercises, Foucault let his imagination run wild: 
"At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, a truly pious 
person's life [...] was literally carpeted and lined with exercises which had to be kept up 
and practiced daily and hourly, according to the times of the day, circumstances, moments 
of life, and degrees of advancement in spiritual exercises [...]. There was no moment of 
life that did not have to be doubled, prompted, and underpinned by a certain type of 
exercise." See Foucault, Hermeneutics of the Subject, 423. 
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total obedience to the director; and there is tension between directing and 
leading the practitioner while at the same time remaining detached from the 
practitioner's choices. And once the exercise is over, the practitioner ought to 
analyze its impact in collaboration with the director and obey the director's 
instruction concerning when to move to the next exercise. The director, for his 
part, is equally restricted and follows Loyola's own rules as to the sequence of 
exercises. As such, Loyola's Exercises are far from advocating a complete subju- 
gation to authority. It is indeed only through collaboration with a director that 
one discovers one's own election and individuality. But practitioners have an 
active role in the process of bringing about their divine illumination, while the 
director does not direct but rather explains, guides, and helps to discern the 
signs of the spiritual activities within the soul. The director is both indispens- 
able and indifferent; he is, to use Loyola's own metaphor, like a pointer of a 
scale in equilibrium [15]. Spiritual collaboration with, rather than subjugation 
to, a director is a prerequisite to acquiring the ability to discern one's internal 
spirits and engage in spiritual growth while guarantying the orthodoxy of the 
experiences. 

Loyola's psychagogy in the Spiritual Exercises created a manual whose goal 
was to systematize and regulate introspective exercises. Making this guide 
available in the vernacular for lay people increased dramatically the potential 
for a sacralization of all believers by means of enhancing their experience of 
the divine presence within their selves, an effort originating in the late thir- 
teenth century. Lay devout people could now learn and practice interioriza- 
tion, while enjoying a systematic progress towards self-knowledge, and they, 
too, could set life goals. Obviously, for Loyola and his followers the inner self 
was not uncharted territory because what for them was to be discovered had in 
fact already been known in advance—namely divine love. The very individual 
life story always ends up being a variation of the generic human story of sin, 
penance, and redemption. And for them, as opposed to modern subjectivity, 
self-fulfillment meant submission to the divine will, and one’s major relation is 
with God rather than with other individual human beings. One could therefore 
argue that there is nothing in the Exercises that resembles the modern under- 
standing of the uniqueness of each individual self and the modern notions of 
self-formation and actualization. Undeniably, the cultivation of introspection, 
self-command of passions and desires, and a submission to a divine plan 
for the individual set the Spiritual Exercises within a traditional Christian 
worldview. It was also not different, of course, from numerous other mecha- 
nisms of self-control in medieval and early modern Europe, among them the 
promotion and cultivation of virtues of trustworthiness, maturity, moderation, 
self-policing and, above all, obedience. In this respect, Foucault and other 
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modern critics are right to point out the similarity between this Jesuit form of 
self-formation and other mechanisms of early modern interiorized subjuga- 
tion. As such, the Ignatian self is a modern self insofar as it internalized its own 
scrutinizing mechanism. But the Spiritual Exercises contributed just as much 
to the birth of modern individualized and differentiated subjectivity. Even if 
the ultimate goal of the Exercises is living one’s life in accordance with a preor- 
dained plan, and even if the Society of Jesus itself remained ambivalent about 
its founder’s own innovation, the Ignatian route to reach this goal supplied 
practitioners with a set of tools to comprehend their own life, to acquire and 
cultivate infinite notions of uniqueness and subjectivity, and to set freedom as 
a personal goal. 

Arguing (with Foucault, for example) that Loyola’s Exercises are the origins 
of modern disciplinary mechanisms of self-control and self-censorship is 
therefore true, but too simplistic. Similarly, arguing, as Rahner does, that in the 
Spiritual Exercises “the subject itself, in its transcendent, a priori constitution 
of his being, is now the crucial starting point, providing for itself the first and 
foundational certainty,” and that they are therefore the origins of modern indi- 
vidualistic subjectivity and modern sense of self-actualization, ignores the 
Society's own attempts to forestall this development.?* But the Exercises did 
have a radical potential to enhance individual self-cultivation through intro- 
spection, and this potential survived even when challenged by more conserva- 
tive interpretations of Ignatian spirituality. We should ignore neither the 
taming of the Spiritual Exercises and their integration into a new restrictive 
form of Tridentine Catholicism, nor their radical—and to a certain degree 
unfulfilled— potential to both enhance and cultivate modern and individualis- 
tic subjectivity. 


29 Karl Rahner, “Modern Piety and the Experience of Retreat,” in Theological Investigations, 
16:139 (modified). 


CHAPTER 14 


Attention and Indifference in Ignatius's 
Spiritual Exercises 


David Marno 


The argument of this essay is that in the Spiritual Exercises, Ignatius of Loyola 
relies on a Christian ideal of attention that, though a predecessor of our mod- 
ern secular notions of attention, is also fundamentally different from them. 
It is primarily a devotional ideal: the capacity of the mind to turn away from 
the world and towards God. The ideal included a notion of attention as focus- 
ing on a phenomenon within the world, but this everyday experience was not 
independent of the notion of attending to God but rather a sign and trace of 
the latter. I suggest that the modern notion of attention as a neutral power of 
the mind emerged only after this spiritual ideal had received a new articula- 
tion due to the post-Reformation debates about grace and human agency. 

I want to warn at the outset that this seemingly straightforward thesis 
appears considerably more complex once we recognize that what is at stake is 
the question of why or how a concept is “spiritual” or “religious” rather than 
secular. Let me offer a preliminary answer. To say that before the seventeenth 
century attention was primarily a spiritual ideal means two things: first, that it 
was seen as a spiritual ideal, a goal rather than a given; and second, that it also 
signified the experience that contained vestiges of this ideal. Although in this 
essay I cannot address Augustine's theory of attention in detail, book u of the 
Confessions is the most obvious case at hand. Every time attentio or intentio 
appears in the Confessions, we need to be aware that a hierarchical conception 
of attending is at work behind the terms. The way God can hold onto the 
entirety of time and space at the same time is the non-plus-ultra instance of 
attention, an omni-attention that arguably is more important for understand- 
ing Augustine’s God than the more familiar categories of omniscience or 
omnipotence.! Attending in a sustained fashion without any distraction is an 


1 The idea of God's omni-attention appears more explicitly in De Civitate Dei: "It is not that 
there is any difference in God's knowledge according as it is produced by things not yet in 
existence, by things now or by things that are no more. Unlike us, He does not look ahead to 
the future, see the present before him, and look back to the past. Rather he sees events in 
another way, far and profoundly different from any experience that is familiar to our minds. 
For he does not variably turn his attention from one thing to another. No, there is no 
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ideal of human devotion—though, as is argued below, Christian authors dis- 
agreed on whether or not such undistracted attention was within the power of 
human beings; Augustine in particular argued that it was not. But the ideal 
nevertheless remains crucial and, in comparison to it, acts of everyday attend- 
ing are defined both as flawed acts and instructive experiences. The experience 
of turning to and focusing on one thing rather than another and the accompa- 
nying sense of being abstracted away from all things by being absorbed in a 
single object—this is the fundamental experience that allows us to imagine 
the devotional ideal of attending to God without distraction, but it is also a 
reminder that the undistracted turn to God is not a similarly available experi- 
ence. That is, the spiritual notion of attention implies a hierarchy in which 
God's own attention is the model; the ideal human attention to God is an imi- 
tation of this model; and actual acts and experiences of attending are fallen 
vestiges of the ideal of attending to God. 

The modern notion of attention as a faculty of the human mind both 
replaces this spiritual ideal and retains many of its features. First and foremost, 
while our notion of attention is supposed to be a neutral, descriptive concept, 
itis in fact laden with more or less explicit ethical implications, or what William 
James called “spiritual judgments.”? The first definition that the OED offers 
claims that attention is the “direction of the mind” but qualifies this definition 
by adding the adjective “earnest.”3 Similarly, public discourses of attention vir- 
tually always rely on a dichotomy between a desirable ideal of paying attention 
and an unfavorable notion of being distracted—usually without a clear expla- 
nation of how attending to something is different from being distracted 
from something else in the first place. It is important to see how and why such 
ethical implications are inherited from a former spiritual ideal of devotional 
attention. But while such continuities between the spiritual and the psycho- 
logical concepts of attention are relatively easy to identify, the differences are 


alteration whatsoever in his contemplation. Hence all events in time, events that will be and 
are not yet and those that are now, being present, and those that have passed and are no 
more, all of them are apprehended by him in a motionless and everlasting present moment. 
Nor does it make any difference whether he looks at them from present, past or future, since 
his knowledge, unlike ours, of the three kinds of time, present, past and future, does not 
change as time changes, ‘for with him there is no variation or shadow of any movement’ 
(James 1.17). Neither does his attention stray from one subject to another [neque enim 
eius intentio de cogitatione in cogitationem transit]? See Augustine, City of God, vol. 3, trans. 
D.S. Wiesen (Cambridge, MA: 1968), 11:21, 504-505. 

2 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (Mineola, N.Y.: 2002), 4. 

3 Oxford English Dictionary Online, s.v. attention, n. 1a, June 2013, Oxford University Press, at 
www.oed.com. 
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more difficult to articulate. This essay is meant to begin the work of articulat- 
ing the devotional ideal of attention so that the continuities and similarities 
may then be analyzed with more clarity and precision.* 


*** 


In the fifteenth among the preliminary annotations at the beginning of the 
Spiritual Exercises, Ignatius provides some general recommendations to the 
spiritual director who oversees the exercitant: “The director of the Exercises 
ought not to urge the exercitant more to poverty or any promise than to the 
contrary, nor to one state of life or way of living more than to another.”? 

A few reminders are in order here, both in order to understand this passage 
and to appreciate how unexpected the imperative it contains is within the con- 
text of the Spiritual Exercises. Ignatius’s exercises aim at a concrete, practical 
goal: they are to help the exercitant make a decision. Although such a decision 
may be part of anyone’s life in any given life situation, and thus Ignatius 
emphatically keeps the exercises open to virtually anyone, the paradigmatic 
case is when a young man of talent is about to decide whether or not entering 
the Society of Jesus is right for him. This is why it is surprising that at the very 
outset of the exercises Ignatius should discourage the director of the exercises 
not only from urging the exercitant to poverty but “to one state of life or way 
of living more than to another, including such fundamental Christian ascetic 
values as “continence, virginity, the religious life, and every form of religious 
perfection” (6). Why would urging the exercitant to make these choices be at 
odds with the ideal of decision? Why does Ignatius think the exercitant should 
initially be indifferent? 

Since the observation is about the director rather than the exercitant, we 
might assume that what is at stake is that the decision be authentic in the 
sense of belonging to the exercitant. The decision cannot be made for the exer- 
citant by someone else but by him or her alone. But while this interpretation is 
pertinent, it is based on a notion of authenticity that is fundamentally 


4 The question of attention in the context of spiritual exercises has been addressed by Pierre 
Hadot, particularly in Exercises spirituels et Philosophie Antique (Paris: 1981); for a more recent 
collection of essays on the subject, see Aleida Assmann and Jan Assmann (eds.), 
Aufmerksamkeiten (Munich: 2001). 

5 Ignatius, Spiritual Exercises, 6; Spanish from Ejercicios espirituales y Directorio, ed. P. José 
Calveras (Barcelona: 1958), 48: “[E]l que da los ejercicios, no debe mover al que los recibe más 
a pobreza ni a promessa, que a sus contrarios, ni a un estado o modo de vivir, que a otro.” 
Further citations to the English are given parenthetically in the text. 
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different from the one that is relevant to Ignatius's text. It is true that in this 
passage Ignatius wants to emphasize that the decision cannot belong to the 
director. But later in a parallel passage, one that deploys the term indifferent, 
he makes clear that the decision cannot really belong to the exercitant either: 
^| must be indifferent, without any inordinate attachment, so that I am not 
more inclined or disposed to accept the object in question than to relinquish 
it, nor to give it up than to accept it" (75). 

The principle of indifference that connects these two passages is central to 
the conception of the Spiritual Exercises. It suggests that alongside the director 
of the exercises and the exercises themselves, even the exercitant is only an 
instrument in the process. The language Ignatius uses in both of these passages 
indicates that the goal of the exercises is to calibrate this instrument of the self 
as precisely as possible. Writing in the first person, he suggests that the exerci- 
tant "should be like a balance at equilibrium, without leaning to either side, 
that I might be ready to follow whatever I perceive is more for the glory and 
praise of God our Lord and for the salvation of my soul" (75). 

In annotation fifteen, the same figure of the balance at equilibrium makes it 
clear that ultimately the decision does not belong either to the director or to 
the exercitant. It is instead an act or rather the will of God, and the task of both 
director and exercitant is to discern this divine will: "The director of the 
Exercises, as a balance at equilibrium, without leaning to one side or the other, 
should permit the Creator to deal directly with the creature, and the creature 
directly with his Creator and Lord" (6). 

The model that Ignatius develops here is one in which the director and the 
exercitant work together to achieve a state of mind that suspends all of its 
“attachments,” a word that Ignatius uses as an umbrella term to include any 
preexisting motive that could influence the decision, be it an intellectual 
preconception or emotional inclination. Such suspension of one's attachments 
is not the ultimate goal of the exercises, of course: 


Outside the Exercises, it is true, we may lawfully and meritoriously urge 
all who probably have the required fitness to choose continence, virgin- 
ity, the religious life, and every form of religious perfection. But while one 
is engaged in the Spiritual Exercises, it is more suitable and much better 
that the Creator and Lord in person communicate Himself to the devout 
soul in quest of the divine will (6). 


This should go without saying. In fact, the ideal conclusion of the exercises is, 
on the contrary, when the exercitant develops a strong and authentic commit- 
ment to a particular position, such as poverty. The indifference that Ignatius 
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urges is a temporary suspension of one's attachments, and its purpose is to 
enable the exercitant to go through the exercises and finally discern the divine 
will that his own decision needs to reflect. The indifference that Ignatius advo- 
cates is, in other words, a methodological indifference that is the condition 
of the exercitant's attention—one might be tempted to say “objective” or “unbi- 
ased” attention to the matter at hand. Whatever term we use, what is central to 
Ignatius's conception is a notion of an indifferent attention, an attention capa- 
ble of attending to the matter at hand because the exercitant has suspended 
any preexisting conceptions about this matter. The Ignatian exercises are 
invested in the notion that to begin the meditations, one needs to develop 
an attention that is formal in that it has no definite content yet, that it is the 
condition of the meditation precisely as long as it is yet independent of what 
its particular object might eventually be. The first principle further clarifies 
this idea: 


Man is created to praise, reverence, and serve God our Lord, and by this 
means to save his soul. The other things on the face of the earth are cre- 
ated for man to help him in attaining the end for which he is created. 
Hence, man is to make use of them in as far as they help him in the attain- 
ment of his end, and he must rid himself of them in as far as they prove 
a hindrance to him. Therefore, we must make ourselves indifferent to all 
created things, as far as we are allowed free choice and are not under any 
prohibition (12; my emphasis). 


This passage, which echoes the traditional distinction between using and 
enjoying, developed by Augustine in De doctrina Christiana is where Ignatius 
establishes the principles that one has to keep in mind while navigating 
through the exercises. Here the meaning and relevance of the concept of indif- 
ference is expressed most concisely. Indifference as a dispositional ideal 
towards each created entity is in fact the condition of discovering the differ- 
ence that the very same entity might make in terms of the exercitant’s devotion 
to God. Suspending one’s “inordinate attachments” to any given matter is a way 
of discerning how this given matter might play a role in the “attainment of 
man’s end.” The attention that the initial act of indifference purified and for- 
malized is afterwards placed under the most systematic and rigorous training 
possible: in a series of exercises, attention is first directed at a select number of 
divine themes (soteriological and biblical), which it has to observe and ponder 
in a sustained, disciplined fashion; and then it has to turn to the exercitant's 
self to discern the affective responses that the exercitant has to these initial 
meditations. 
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But is there such a thing as an Ignatian notion of attention? Ignatius virtu- 
ally never mentions the noun “attention” and uses the verb “attend” rather 
sparingly. In the Spiritual Exercises, instead of attention as a faculty there are 
acts of attending and experiences of being attentive. Like much of Christian 
devotional and theological literature that implies an ideal of attentiveness 
without conceptualizing it, Ignatius means by attending something that has to 
do with the entirety of the self rather than with cognition. In the Spiritual 
Exercises, attention is relevant insofar as it signals the self's capacity to turn 
away from the world and attend to God. To attend, in this sense, means primar- 
ily one thing; that the self is as undivided as it can possibly be and that in this 
unified state it is directed towards transcendence. The spiritual ideal of atten- 
tion is coextensive with the lack of distraction by the world. 

The ideal of attention that informs Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises rests, then, 
on a crucial assumption: that the turn away from the world is a turn, or at least 
the beginning of a turn, towards God; that leaving behind the distractions of 
the world is already an act of attending to God. In its purest form, this concep- 
tion harkens back to early Christian monasticism and the Platonic Christianity 
of Clement of Alexandria (c. 150—c. 215). Indeed, if we want to understand why 
attention is a crucial but, for the most part, latent ideal during the later history 
of Christianity, and why it gains a new significance after the Protestant 
Reformation, we need to recall the centrality that the notion of indifference 
[apatheia] played in the earliest developments towards a Christian monasti- 
cism. The Christian Platonism of Clement of Alexandria in the late second and 
early third century and the ascetic writings of Evagrius of Pontus (c. 345-399) 
bookend the period that is most relevant for my purposes here. Though they 
wrote in rather different social and cultural environments, Clement and 
Evagrius both insisted on the conflation of theology and devotion—the knowl- 
edge of God with a prayer to God—in the practice of Christian life. In the chap- 
ters on prayer in the Stromateis, Clement describes the gnostic as someone 
who, following the Pauline admonition from 1 Thessalonians 5:17, prays unceas- 
ingly and turns his entire life into a single continuous act of prayer. For the 


6 Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies, Book VII, trans. Fenton Anthony Hort and Joseph 
B. Mayor (New York: 1987), 61, 71: “Wherefore it is neither in a definite place or special shrine, 
nor yet on certain feasts and days set apart, that the gnostic honours God, returning thanks 
to Him for knowledge bestowed and the gift of the heavenly citizenship; but he will do this 
all his life in every place, whether he be alone by himself or have with him some who share 
his belief.” This continuous devotion aims at a contemplative union with God: “The gnostic 
at all events prays all his life through, striving to be united with God in prayer.’ For an influ- 
ential reading of prayer as life, see Paul Rabbow, Seelenführung: Methodik der Exerzitien in der 
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gnostic, life and prayer become indistinguishable in what Clement defines as 
an “undistracted turn to God.” But if the gnostic prayer is in this sense an 
attempt to overcome all distractions and attend only to God throughout one's 
life, it is at the same time an attempt to know God as the subject of this living 
prayer. In this, the goal of life is to reach gnósis, the contemplative knowledge 
of God. What connects these two extensities of prayer as attending to and 
knowing God is the concept of apatheia. Today apatheia is familiar mostly as 
the Stoic ideal of being free of all passions.? But while this definition is relevant 
for the Stromateis, in Clement's conception of gnostic prayer apatheia appears 
in the broader sense of being free from all distractions, from anything that 
could hinder the undistracted turn to God. In the various monastic communi- 
ties during the third and the fourth centuries that are usually referred to as the 
Desert Fathers, this general conception of apatheia became even more explicit. 
The sayings of the Desert Fathers return time and again to the subjects of dis- 
traction and attention, and when Evagrius of Pontus in the late fourth century 
systematized the ascetic teachings, he used apatheia to refer not only to free- 
dom from passions but also from “images,” by which he meant any kind of 
thought.’ In their writings, both Evagrius and Clement think of apatheia as an 


Antike (Munich: 1954) and Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from 
Socrates to Foucault, trans. Michael Chase (Oxford: 1995). 

7 See Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, VII.7.43.5, trans. William Wilson in Fathers of the 
Second Century, ed. Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson, and A. Cleveland Coxe, The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. 2 (Buffalo, N.Y.: 1885). Clement's definition in turn evokes Paul's discussion 
of marriage in 1 Cor. 7:37: “And this I speak for your own profit; not that I may cast a snare 
upon you, but for that which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without dis- 
traction." What the KJv renders “without distraction" is the Greek aperispaston, the same 
term Clement uses to characterize prayer as undistracted. The other crucial term in Clement's 
definition is epistrophé or “turning,” one of the synonyms of metanoia or “conversion;” see 
Acts 15:3. But in certain contexts it may also imply attention; see Henry George Liddel and 
Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, rev. Henry Stuart Jones and Roderick McKenzie 
(Oxford: 1940), s.v. epistrophe, A.I.3. 

8 Martha Nussbaum, in The Therapy of Desire (Princeton, NJ.: 1994), 199, makes virtually no 
mention of apatheia, except for a passage in which she admits that she would rather see a 
Stoic philosophy free of apatheia: “As in the case of Epicurus, I have preferred those Stoic 
works that acknowledge the pressure of the Aristotelian position, recognizing, especially, the 
depth of ties to others in a truly reasonable and complete life. It seems to me a major contri- 
bution of Hellenistic ethics to have urged us to think humanly, like the finite beings we are. 
I believe this insight should have moved the argument, in some cases, away from apatheia 
and toward both eros and compassion." 

9 OnEvagrius, perfect prayer, apatheia, and images, see Elizabeth A. Clark's seminal discussion 
in The Origenist Controversy (Princeton, N.J.: 1992), 67: "For Evagrius, 'pure prayer, which in 
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empirically achievable state for the individual who attempts to pray.! To be 
sure, they do not argue for apatheia being the equivalent of the contemplative 
knowledge of God but see it as a necessary if in itself insufficient step towards 
knowing God, a disposition that allows the monk to be in the position of “wait- 
ing to put on the divine image.” 

While early Christian ascetic ideals and particularly Evagrius’s writings were 
a major influence on John Cassian (c. 360-435), whose Conferences and 
Institutions played a formative role in the Westernization of Christian monasti- 
cism, the ideals of apatheia and perfect prayer were censured in the process, 
and this explains the latency of the spiritual ideal of attention after the fourth 
century. Jerome (?-420) and Augustine (354-430), two of the most powerful 


essence he identifies with contemplation, requires that worshipers rid themselves of both 
emotions and images from the sense world. Prayer demands a kind of ‘purgation’ that 
entails a moral, spiritual, and (we would say) psychological discipline. The time of prayer 
serves as a kind of ‘mirror’ through which we can judge the condition of our own souls: it 
is, he posits, a ‘state’ (katastasis).” 

10 Clement states, “To [the Gnostic] the flesh is dead; but he himself lives alone, having 
consecrated the sepulchre into a holy temple to the Lord, having turned towards God the 
old sinful soul. [...] Such a one is no longer continent, but has reached a state of passion- 
lessness, waiting to put on the divine image.’ For Clement, Christ is a model of apatheia: 
“But He was entirely impassible (aras); inaccessible to any movement of feeling— 
either pleasure or pain." Stromateis, IV.22 and VI.9 in Fathers of the Second Century, 434— 
435, 496. For the Greek, see Nicolai Le Nourry, Clementis Alexandria Opera Omnia, vol. 1., 
in Patrologia Graeca, 8 vols., ed. Jacques Paul Migne (Paris: 1857), 292. 

11  Stromateis, IV.22, in Fathers of the Second Century, 435; and see, again, Clark, Origenist 
Controversy, 83: "Most desirable is the state of apatheia, in which the monk can no longer 
be tempted by demomic illusions: nothing on earth, Evagrius claims, can stain this impas- 
sible soul. A noteworthy aspect of Evagrius's teaching on apatheia is its low rank on his 
scale of monastic virtues; it is not the telos of the monk's life but a mere preparation for 
contemplation. Thus for Evagrius, apatheia lies in the realm of praktikos, not in the higher 
realms of knowledge and contemplation. The homely measures he advocates—a dry diet 
and the practice of love—should, he thinks, readily bring the monk to that state. Evagrius 
distinguishes between a ‘small’ or ‘imperfect’ impassibility, and a ‘larger’ or more ‘perfect’ 
one: ‘imperfect’ impassibility means that the monk has conquered the passions prompted 
by epithumia, and is proceeding on to conquer those stimulated by thumos; ‘perfect’ 
impassibility is attained when all passions have been extirpated” Evagrius never really 
explains what it is that happens in the state of contemplating God (sometimes he refers 
to an experience of light); and it seems to be that what separates apatheia as lack of 
distraction and contemplation is precisely that while the former might be successfully 
cultivated, the latter is a matter of divine grace. 

12 The classic treatment of Evagrius and Cassian is Salvatore D. Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed 
Evagrio Pontico: Dottrina sulla carità e contemplazione (Rome: 1936). For an account of 
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early proponents of monasticism in the West, were particularly influential in 
this process. The issue at stake was whether or not human acts of devotion 
would infringe on the power of divine grace and the omnipotence of God in 
general. Jerome took exception with Evagrius’s conception of apatheia in one 
of his letters where he argues that an apathés monk would have to be either a 
stone or a God.? What he found unacceptable was the notion that the monk 
could have reached a state of perfection in this life and as a result of askesis, 
which would imply that he would be no longer in need of divine grace. Against 
the background of the debate with Origenism and with the Pelagians, Jerome 
saw in apatheia a heresy of affirming the value of human will and works at 
the expense of divine grace.“ Thus while Cassian's Conferences displays the 
profound influence of the Clementian and Evagrian ideals of apatheia and 
undistracted prayer, Cassian balances out these ideals with an emphasis on 
divine grace. Indeed, he consistently avoids the original concepts; apatheia 
becomes purity of the heart, and the undistracted prayer that Clement empha- 
sized appears in Cassian only as an unreachable ideal, more instructive in its 
unreachability than in its ideal version. 

If in the context of these debates about apatheia one looks at the most 
famous early Christian discussion of attention, book 1 of the Confessions, it 
becomes clear that Augustine is aware of the spiritual ideal of undistracted 
prayer but ultimately rejects it in favor of a fundamentally ambivalent experi- 
ence of attending that instead of implying gnostic perfection reveals the need 
for divine grace. In the Confessions, the Clementian ideal of life as undistracted 
prayer is replaced by the notion that temporal life is distraction: "ecce distentio 


the transition, see Marilyn Dunn, The Emergence of Monasticism: From the Desert Fathers 
to the Early Middle Ages (Oxford: 2000), 59-111. 

13 See Jerome's Letter 133 "To Ctesiphon”: "Evagrius of Ibera in Pontus who sends letters to 
virgins and monks and among others to her whose name bears witness to the blackness 
of her perfidy, has published a book of maxims on apathy, or, as we should say, impassivity 
or imperturbability; a state in which the mind ceases to be agitated and—to speak 
simply— becomes either a stone or a God. His work is widely read, in the East in Greek 
and in the West in a Latin translation made by his disciple Rufinus." Philip Schaff and 
Henry Wace (eds), Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 6., trans. W.H. 
Fremantle, G. Lewis and WG. Martley (Buffalo, NY: 1893), 274. 

14 Dunn, Emergence of Monasticism, 73: "All who had believed in Evagrian or Origenist- 
derived monastic teachings now faced being discredited on two grounds. They not only 
ran the risk of being classed, in the eyes of influential figures such as Jerome and 
Augustine, as followers of the 'heretical' Origen, but also being identified with the 
Pelagians, anathematized at the council of Carthage in 418." 
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est vita mea.”* To attend to something (and in the Confessions, this something 
is the verses of a psalm), does imply, as in Clement of Alexandria and Evagrius 
of Pontus, an experience of the self's capacity to turn away from the world and 
gather itself into unity. And insofar as it does so, it even hints at what it would 
be like for this self to attend to God. At the same time, Augustine's experiment 
with attention suggests that this attentive union with God cannot be achieved 
by incarnate attention. Humans do not only tend towards something; they are 
also at the same time distended if only because they exist in time. Their tem- 
poral distention means that no matter how intensively one might attend in any 
given moment, distraction as distentio is being accumulated in the meantime. 
Indeed, Augustine's distentio, the sheer temporal existence of incarnate beings, 
is always already a distracted, scattered, fragmented state of existence that can 
occasionally gather itself in moments of intensive attending, but must eventu- 
ally come back to the experience of its scattered existence. Acts of attention 
only reveal the fallen character of human attention, and Augustine concludes 
book 1 by longing for Christ, in an expression of desire for grace that replaces 
the pursuit of attention.!6 

This conclusion is the beginning of an important but latent tradition of 
spiritual attention in Western Christianity, a tradition that we might call the 
Augustinian tradition of attention. Unlike the Alexandrian notion of prayer as 
“undistracted turn to God,” this tradition no longer holds apatheia and perfect 
lack of distraction as achievable states for devotion. Within it, explicit discus- 
sions of attention are rare, and when they occur, they are remarkably forgiving 
with respect to attention in devotion, often emphasizing that the complete 
focus that prayer would seem to demand is beyond the powers of the fallen 
and therefore cannot be required in human acts of devotion." The Augustinian 
tradition retains a notion of spiritual attention only as a foil against which 
human corruption and the need for divine grace may appear all the more 
apparent. 

Yet the spiritual ideal of undistracted prayer remained alive in its earlier 
form as an achievable devotional goal as well. As a heterodox ideal, when it 


15 Augustine, Confessions II: Books IX-XIII, ed. and trans. William Watts (Cambridge, MA: 
1997), 278. 

16 Augustine, Confessions II: Books IX-XIII, 278—281. 

17 One particularly clear articulation of this position belongs to Aquinas, who in the Summa 
Theologiae raises the question, “Is attention necessary in prayer?" [utrum de necessitate 
orationis sit quod sit attenta], and eventually answers it with a "no" Summa Theologiae, 
2a2ae. 81:13. in St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, vol. 39, ed. and trans. Kevin 
O'Rourke, (London: 1964), 82-86. 
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was articulated within particular movements, it often drew the condemnation 
of the church, as in the case of Meister Eckhart (c. 1260—c. 1327), who in the 
papal bull In agro Dominico was condemned precisely because of his alleged 
doctrine of perfect prayer.!* In fact, when Ignatius’s Latin Exercitia spiritualia 
was first published in 1548, it evoked similar criticism. Five years after the 
first publication, the Dominican theologian Tomas Pedroche argued that 
Annotation Fifteen, along with the notions of indifference that surfaced in the 
first principles and foundations and later in Ignatius’s rules for the discern- 
ment of the spirits, associated the Spiritual Exercises with the Spanish alumb- 
rados, a loose group of mystics in Spain.!9 One of the main accusations against 
the alumbrados was that they believed a perfectly sinless state and a union 
with God was possible for the believer.2° Ignatius had already been accused of 
sympathizing with the alumbrados while studying in Salamanca. Pedroche 
now claimed to have discovered one of the main tenets of the alumbrados 
within the Spiritual Exercises: he suggested that the principle of indifference 
implied in Annotation Fifteen was evidence of Ignatius’s sympathy with the 
alumbrados’ notion of spiritual perfection.?! 

Pedroche's attempt to tie the Ignatian exercises to the heresy of perfect 
prayer eventually fell flat, not the least because of Jerónimo Nadal's (1507-1580) 
Apologia, in which Ignatius's disciple defended the notion of indifference in 


18 Papal bull condemning Meister Eckhart, "In Agro Dominico” (March 27, 1329), article 8 in 
Edmund Colledge, O.S.A. and Bernard McGinn (eds.), Meister Eckhardt: The Essential 
Sermons, Commentaries, Treatises, and Defense (New York: 1981), 78. I thank Steven Justice 
for this reference. 

19 Pedroche’s Censura is printed in Juan Alfonso de Polanco's Chronicon, 5 vols. (Madrid: 
1895), 3:503-524. On Pedroche's criticism, see Ignacio Iparraguirre, Práctica de los 
Ejercicios de San Ignacio de Loyola en vida de su autor, 1522-1556 (Rome: 1946), 98-102; and 
O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 43. See also the essay by Stefania Pastore in the present 
volume. 

20 Some of the alumbrados held heterodox views, some departed more radically from 
the doctrines of the church, but early in the sixteenth century the entire group was 
condemned as heretical by the Spanish Inquisition. They became easily identifiable 
after a 1525 edict that condemned them and listed the main reasons of their conviction: 
“The 1525 edict identified three principal features of alumbrado religious practices: 
endorsement of internalized religion promoting mental rather than vocal prayer; disdain 
for ceremonial aspects of worship (for example, communion); and antinomianism, the 
notion that upon reaching a certain degree of spiritual union with God, the mystic was 
released from any possible sinful ramifications of bodily (and in particular sexual) prac- 
tices” See Nora E. Jaffary, False Mystics (Lincoln: 2004), 29-30; see also Antonio Márquez, 
Los alumbrados (Madrid: 1980). 

21 Pedroche, Censura, 509—510. 
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Annotation Fifteen by suggesting that it was a formal artifice to help the exer- 
citant refrain from a premature choice within the experimental realm of the 
exercises and that it had no implications for Christian orthodoxy outside of the 
exercises.?? Still, Pedroche's attack on the Spiritual Exercises and particularly 
on Ignatius’s evocation of the notion of indifference is instructive because it 
shows that the Ignatian exercises and the vogue for meditations and spiritual 
exercises that followed in their aftermath brought the ascetic ideal of prayer as 
an indifferent, undistracted turn to God back into the consciousness of main- 
stream Christianity. It must be emphasized again that this revival happened 
entirely within the context of devotional practices, without generating a theol- 
ogy comparable to those developed by Clement of Alexandria and ascetic 
authors from the Desert Fathers to Evagrius. But even without conflating theol- 
ogy and practice, the ideal of attention now had to be articulated under the 
pressure of the debates about grace that followed the Protestant Reformation.?? 


22 The bulk of Nadal’s text is printed after Pedroche's Censura in Polanco's Chronicon, 3:526— 
573. Though the controversy continued into the early years of Trent, where papal legates 
interviewed two prominent Jesuits about it, the Holy Seat, which first approved of the 
Spiritual Exercises in the Pastoralis Officti Cura in 1548, continued to favor the Society and 
the exercises, and the controversy eventually abated. Part of the reason must be that 
Loyola’s indifference is not exactly the same as Clement’s and Evagrius’s concepts of 
apatheia; or rather, it does not have the same implications as apatheia did. It is telling that 
in responding to the charges, Nadal’s consistent strategy is to distinguish the practice of 
the exercises from theology. But this is the point: what Nadal wants to show is that the 
Spiritual Exercises can be entirely in line with the orthodox teachings of the church. 
The practice of indifference is strictly within the context of the exercises themselves. This 
is a strategy that is reflected in the Exercises as well. In Annotation 15, even as he advises 
the director against influencing the exercitant in any way, Loyola emphasizes that this is 
a temporary, pragmatic indifference. When in the First Principle and Foundation, Ignatius 
restates the principle of indifference, he suggests that “we must make ourselves indiffer- 
ent to all created things, as far as we are allowed free choice and are not under any prohi- 
bition” (Spiritual Exercises, 12). In other words, indifference in the Spiritual Exercises is a 
pragmatic principle, a temporary and strategic suspension of one’s preexisting assump- 
tions, judgments, and inclinations. It is restricted both in the sense that it is only valid 
within the space of the exercises, and in the sense that even within that space it is not 
absolute but includes the acceptance of the basic regulations of both church and state. 

23 Often presented as if they had been between Protestants and Catholics only, in reality the 
debates were a far more complicated affair with Arminians opposing Calvinists, 
Dominicans accusing Jesuits, and Jesuits criticizing Jansenists. The Dominican accusa- 
tions against the Jesuits in the de auxiliis debates are particularly pertinent here as the 
Jesuit Juan de Molina’s 1588 Concordia was accused of containing semi-Pelagian 
views; the matter was later settled at the Congregation de auxiliis between 1598 and 1607. 
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The results were remarkable. On the one hand, the Augustinian tradition of 
attention grew far more conspicuous than it had been before. Protestant writ- 
ers were particularly prone to assuming an Augustinian position and to lay 
emphasis on the necessary failures of attention in devotion. Protestant ser- 
mons return frequently to this subject, perhaps never as eloquently as John 
Donne (1572-1631) in one of his funeral sermons: 


But when we consider with a religious seriousnesse the manifold weak- 
nesses of the strongest devotions in time of Prayer, it is a sad consider- 
ation. I throw myself downe in my Chamber, and I call in, and invite God, 
and his Angels thither, and when they are there, I neglect God and his 
Angels, for the noise of a Flie, for the ratling of a Coach, for the whining 
of a doore; I talke on, in the same posture of praying; Eyes lifted up; knees 
bowed downe; as though I prayed to God; and, if God, or his Angels 
should aske me, when I thought last of God in my prayer, I cannot tell: 
Sometime I find that I forgot what I was about, but when I began to forget 
it, I cannot tell. A memory of yesterdays pleasure, a feare of tomorrows 
dangers, a straw under my knee, a noise in mine eare, a light in mine eye, 
an any thing, a nothing, a fancy, a Chimera in my braine, troubles me 
in my prayer. So certainely is there nothing, nothing in spirituall things, 
perfect in this world.?* 


Taking as his text Martha's complaint in John 11:21 ("Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died"), Donne's purpose in this sermon is to show 
that "there is nothing constant, nothing permanent" in this world, and the 
related point that "[t|here is nothing perfect, in the best things, in spirituall 
things" (259). It is the latter thesis that is particularly relevant for us: Donne 
insists that we cannot reach perfection in any one of the three Christian vir- 
tues: faith, hope, and charity. The subject of prayer comes up in the context of 
the second of these three—“you cannot hope constantly, because you do not 
pray aright" (263-264). Donne first quickly goes through some of the funda- 
mental "heresies" of prayer. Thus he mentions the "Cathari" or Cathars, whom 
Donne presumably singles out because of their opposition to the church, but 


For a brief overview of the affair, see Alastair E. McGrath, Iustitia Dei (Cambridge, 
England: 1989), 280-282. 

24 John Donne, "Sermon Preached at the funerals of Sir William Cokayne Knight, Alderman 
of London, December 12, 1626, in The Sermons of John Donne, ed. George Potter and 
Evelyn M. Simpson, 10 vols. (Berkeley: 1953-1962), 7:257-278. Further citations are given 
parenthetically in the text by page numbers to vol. 7. 
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about whom he emphasizes here only that “they thought themselves so pure, 
as they needed no forgivenesse” (264). A different but for Donne similarly 
heretical approach to prayer is associated with the Roman Catholic Church, 
who “make merchandise of prayers by way of exchange” (264). After this brief 
list of some of the most fundamental heretical approaches to prayer, Donne 
comes to his main point, which is that even those who pray with the “strongest 
devotions in time of Prayer” are bound to fail. The passage quoted above 
explains why this is so: no matter how determined one is to focus on one's 
prayer, the distractions are so manifold, coming from past, present, and future, 
and so powerful, that the original intention to focus on the prayer and on God 
melts away and the mind finds itself scattered among its many engagements 
with the world. But for Donne, as for Augustine, it is precisely this failure to 
remain undistracted in one's prayer that is the most important experience 
coming out of the attempt to pray. It is a proof that “there is nothing, nothing 
in spirituall things, perfect in this world,” and by proving this point, it high- 
lights one's need for divine grace. 

When encountering passages similar to Donne's on the inevitability of dis- 
traction in prayer, we must recognize that such arguments would not have 
made much sense without a keen awareness of the ideal of undistracted prayer. 
In other words, even as we mark the difference between Catholic and Protestant 
approaches to the question of attention in prayer, with Catholics often pursu- 
ing undistracted prayer (if usually only implicitly), and Protestants being more 
prone to insisting on the necessary failure of this pursuit, we must recognize 
that such differences were possible only against a shared familiarity with the 
spiritual ideal of undistracted prayer. But in the context of post-Reformation 
debates about grace, this ideal received a new formulation. When the concept 
of grace became the center of controversies in the post-Reformation period, 
this shifted the debates from devotional action and experience to theology, 
but even those Protestants who would theologically emphasize the power of 
grace in contradistinction to human agency insisted at the same time that 
devotional action (prayer in particular) was genuine and efficient only if the 
supplicant was already a recipient of divine grace. In other words, theologi- 
cally, grace was thought to be entirely beyond the reach of human actions; at 
the same time, in the context of praxis, it was seen as the very condition of 
successful acts of devotion. This tension generated a search for a distinct, mini- 
mal form of human agency that would be both consistent with divine omnipo- 
tence and yet still leave an opening for human action. We can see how in the 
context of this search the ideal of attention would have gained a new concep- 
tualization. Precisely because it was seen as an active and solicitous mode of 
waiting, attention emerged as the practical telos of devotional acts ranging 
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from simple prayer to complex exercises of meditation. As a passive disposi- 
tion that was nevertheless available for active cultivation, attention offered 
a model of the kind of agency that the post-Reformation era was looking for: 
one that assumed a degree of volition without in any way competing with 
divine grace. 

Indeed, while Ignatius's integration of indifference with a concept of a pure, 
formalized attending provoked the criticism of some like Pedroche, one might 
argue that the extraordinary success of the Spiritual Exercises had something 
to do with Ignatius's emphasis on an ideal that negotiated the theological 
divide on a strictly practical plane. And if in Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises this 
connection between attention, indifference, and the kind of devotional action 
that remains entirely passive under the requirement of grace remains mostly 
implied, it comes to the forefront in Francis of Sales's (1567-1622) Treatise on 
the Love of God: 


[T]he soule in this indifferencie, that willeth nothing, but leaves God to 
will what he pleaseth, is to be saied to have her will in a simple expecta- 
tion; since that to expect, is not to doe, or act; but onely remaine exposed 
to someever. And if you marke it, the expectation of the soule is alto- 
gether voluntarie, and yet an action it is not, but a mere disposition to 
receive whatsoever shall happen, and as soone as the events themselves 
are once arrived and received, the expectation becomes a contentment 
or repose; Marry till they happen, in truth the soule is a PURE 
EXPECTATION [lame est une simple attente], indifferent to all that it shall 
please the Divine will to ordaine.?* 


More explicitly than any other devotional author in the period, Francis of Sales 
argues that indifference as a simple and general action of waiting [attente] is 
the best model of devotional action precisely because it is a disposition that 
is voluntary without becoming an action. Waiting, modeled on the ancient 
concept of a vigilant, indifferent attention, here becomes the paradigm of 
devotion by avoiding two pitfalls: assuming too much human agency, thereby 
denying the relevance of divine grace, or assuming an entirely passive human 
disposition that would then imply an ideal of perfection that comes close to 
the ancient concept of apatheia and makes devotional action impossible. In 
Sales, the Augustinian criticism of the Alexandrian ideal of undistracted prayer 


25 Francis of Sales, A Treatise of the Love of God, trans. Miles Car (Doway [Douai]: 1630), 
168-169. For the French, see Traicté de l'amour de Dieu (Lyon: 1616), par. 540-541. 
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becomes the very reason attention can emerge as a spiritual ideal: indifference 
as attentive waiting is the model of a devotional action that complies with the 
paradox of grace, because it prepares for divine grace without taking any 
action to solicit it. Between the Spiritual Exercises and Sales's Traicté de lamour 
de Dieu, an ancient devotional ideal receives new articulation, paving the way 
towards modern conceptions of attention.26 


26 See the chapter by Moshe Sluhovsky in the present volume. 


CHAPTER 15 
Ignatian Spirituality and Buddhism! 
Javier Melloni Ribas 


Despite belonging to distinct religious and cultural universes, and having 
nearly opposite theological starting points, in recent decades Ignatian and 
Buddhist traditions have established a fertile contact with one another. I begin 
this chapter by pointing out the surprising affinities between the two founders, 
continuing with a brief historical summary of the contact between the two 
traditions and with presenting their convergent points without avoiding the 
divergent ones, and concluding with the fruits that may continue to emerge 
from this encounter. 


1 Parallelisms between Ignatius of Loyola and Buddha 


Although the comparison might be asymmetrical—Buddha is the founder of a 
religion and Ignatius of Loyola the founder of only a spiritual lineage within 
Christianity—and although their lives are separated by two thousand years, 
there exist between them significant parallelisms of biography as well as of 
character. 


1.1 Noble Births 
Both belonged to noble families that provided them a solid and comfortable 
upbringing in their native lands, one in the foothills of the Himalayas and the 
other in the verdant valleys of the Basque Country. Tradition identifies Buddha 
as the prince of a small kingdom in nothern India (modern-day southern 
Nepal) in the year 563 B.C.E. Historically it seems that he was the son of one of 
the members of a council of elders of a small republic. At birth, he was given 
the name Siddhartha Gautama. Siddhartha means “he who has achieved his 
goal” and Gautama, “victorious one on Earth. He belonged to the Shakya clan, 
a branch of the warrior cast (Kshatriya), which governed a small confederation 
of tribes. For that reason he is also called Shakyamuni, meaning “wise one of 
the Shakya clan.” 

Ignatius was not the firstborn but rather the youngest of a family of thirteen 
children. At a very young age he was left without a mother but grew up 


1 Translated by Christopher LaFond (Boston College). 
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surrounded by family members in his home of birth until he was fourteen 
years old, when he was sent to serve in the court of the contador mayor [trea- 
surer] of King Ferdinand the Catholic. He lived in the finery of the court for ten 
years until his master fell from grace. For the next five or six years he sought to 
serve in various ways in order to gain fame and prestige, and he aspired to 
marry a high-ranking noblewoman. 


1.2 Conversion at Age Thirty 

In both cases, there was a crisis in the middle of their lives. This phenomenon 
has been identified by Carl Gustav Jung and other authors as an important 
moment in the evolution of the person.? This break provoked a profound 
change in Siddhartha as well as in Ignatius. For both, the trigger was contact 
with suffering or failure. In the case of Buddha, tradition tells that at age twenty- 
nine he discovered that the world in which he had been living was a false one. 
His encounter with illness, poverty, old age, and death caused him to question 
the meaning of life in the midst of such suffering. From a psychological view- 
point, there was a breakdown of his narcissistic world. He left his home, his 
responsibilities, his wife, and his son. For Ignatius, it was the wound from a 
cannonball that destroyed his aspirations to knighthood and lover. Both were 
radical in breaking with their origins and with their comfortable lifestyles. 
Everything that they had experienced and known until that moment was use- 
less to them: wealth, honor, and power. They discovered that all of that was a 
false identification of the self and an impediment to living an authentic life. 


1.3 Harsh Penances 

Both men passed first through a very demanding period of asceticism and 
discovered that radicalism carries the danger of reinforcing narcissism and 
impeding the surrender of the ego. Both renounced this rigidity, denouncing 
its compulsion to perfection. They experienced that by freeing oneself, one 
opened up and illumination came to them. In the case of Siddhartha, for five 
years he dedicated himself to meditation, following various schools of ascetics, 
without achieving the results he sought. He fell into despair and was at the 
point of letting himself die. This is reflected in the figures called Mahakala 
[Great Test], in which he is presented as gaunt and skeletal. Only when he 
calmed down and agreed to take the milk that a young peasant girl came to 
offer him every day did his body and mind relax, and this allowed him to accept 


2 Carl G. Jung Man and his Symbols (New York: 1964); Christina Grof and Stanislav Grof, The 
Stormy Search for Self (New York: 1990); idem, Spiritual Emergency (Los Angeles: 1989); Gerald 
O'Collins, Second Journey. Spiritual Awareness and the Mid-life Crisis (Mahwah, NJ: 2000). 
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illumination. The same happened with Ignatius in Manresa. His high self- 
esteem became his own worst critic. In his fight against his scruples, he was 
also at the point of taking his own life. He went a week without eating, but this 
only reinforced the self-referential circle. He was freed only when instead of 
increasing his penitence, he became capable of surrender.* 


1.4 Illumination 

Seated under a tree in Gaya, Siddhartha Gautama reached awakening in a 
process that the tradition stylizes in seven weeks. He felt and understood the 
insubstantiality of all things and that reality is a constant flow that produces 
joy and freedom. He was thirty-four years old. From then on he would be 


» & 


known by his nickname: the Buddha, “the enlightened one,” “the awakened.” 
In the case of Ignatius, illumination came to him while he was contemplating 
the Cardoner River. He was thirty years old. His so-called Autobiography 
recounted that "the eyes of his soul were opened. He did not have any special 
vision, but his mind was enlightened on many subjects, spiritual and intellec- 
tual. So clear was this knowledge that from that day everything appeared to 
him in a new light." Ignatius was not his original name, but he didn't change it 
at that time. He had been baptized Íñigo, which is derived from Enneco, the 
name of a Benedictine abbot of the twelfth century, from near to his native 
land. It was in Paris when he changed his name, out of devotion to Ignatius of 
Antioch, on whose heart the name of Jesus was found inscribed after he had 
been martyred. Ignatius comes from ignis, “fire.” We are in the presence of the 
same fire that converted Siddhartha to the Buddha: the fire of illumination, 
the fire that consumes the ego and changes it to light, the fire that illumines 
and awakens, the Buddhist as well as Christian fire. 

Through these experiences, both men felt new, reborn. In the case of 
Buddha, a break occurred with the dominant Brahmanism, since he did not 
accept the caste system, but had a very different conception of the Absolute 
and of the human being. With Saint Ignatius there is no such break with the 
tradition, but with him appears a new current and a new spiritual lineage. 
What he has received —what he had seen—did not fit into old molds, though 


3 Autobiografía, 24: “Estando en estos pensamientos, le venían muchas veces tentaciones, con 
grande ímpetu, para echarse de un agujero grande que de aquella cámara tenía y estaba junto 
allugar donde hacía oración." The Autobiography of St. Ignatius, ed. J.F.X. O'Conor (New York: 
1900): "While tortured by these thoughts, several times he was violently tempted to cast him- 
self out of the large window of his cell. This window was quite near the place where he was 
praying." 

4 He finally consented to eat meat. See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 25, 27. 

Loyola, Autobiography, 3. 
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this did not suppose a confrontation with the institution, but rather he simply 
lived what has been called in modern times creative fidelity.£ 


1.5 The Founding of a Group to Communicate the Experience 

Another common point among them is that, after illumination, they did not 
retire to enjoy its benefits in solitude, but rather communicated it to others. 
The Buddha would dedicate himself to handing on what he experienced 
and understood beneath the tree for the rest of his life, for forty-five more 
years. By his preaching he aimed to alleviate human pain. In Sarnath, in Deer 
Park, near Varanasi, he imparted his first sermon before five listeners who had 
been his ascetic companions and who took up his teaching. After that he 
directed himself to every class of men and women without discrimination, he 
refused to recognize the inequality of the castes, he rejected the philosophical 
tendency to address problems that allowed no practical solution, and he 
founded an order of monks—at first men only but later for both sexes. He died 
at around age eighty in Kushinagar, in the north of current India. 

In the same way, Ignatius, after the illumination of the Cardoner, would 
want nothing more than to “help souls,” that is, to hand on tools to be able 
to deeply live human life, which achieves its fullness when it is lived from 
God and towards God. For that purpose he established a group with his study 
companions and founded a religious order. He also died at a relatively old age 
(sixty-five), leaving an extensive community of a thousand members scattered 
on four continents. 


1.6 Not Theoreticians but Practicians and Mystagogues 

Neither Buddha nor Saint Ignatius speculated on their mystical experience. 
Buddha was nota philosopher, nor can it be said that Saint Ignatius was a theo- 
logian, at least in the conventional sense, but rather that he was considered a 
“master of love,” or a “master of affections.”® Ignatius says that his Spiritual 
Exercises “are all the best of what I can think, feel, and understand in this life, 


6 See Peter-Hans Kolvenbach, “Permanent formation as creative fidelity,” Letter of April 2002 
(Rome, 2002). 

7 See Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography 26, 45, 50 and Constitutions 52, 66, 109, 113, 189, 273, 304, 
307, 308, 365, 390, 398, 400, 403, 446, 528, 582, 586, 605, 623, 636, 723, 765, 803, 812, 825. 

8 The first term proceeds from Cardinal Gaspar Contarini after completing the Exercises of 
Saint Ignatius. See W. Sierp, Hochschule der Gottesliebe, vol. 1 (Warendorf: J. Schnellsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung: 1935), 22. The second is from Johannes Kloch after doing the Exercises 
with Pierre Favre in Ratisbon: “I am happy that finally masters of affections have appeared” 
(“Me alegro de que por fin hayan aparecido maestros de los afectos”), Letter from Pierre Favre 
to Saint Ignatius, January 25, 1541, mhsi 48, 64. This does not take away the appropriateness of 
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so that man can benefit himself and to yield results, to help, and to benefit 
many others"? Both were broad in their proposals and took the same attitude: 
they transmitted nothing that they themselves had not previously experi- 
enced. There are no miracles attributed to either of them. The only miracle is 
giving the means so that anyone can transform himself and transform reality 
once he has experienced that interior conversion. Buddha told his disciples 
not to accept anything simply because he had said it, but to verify it for them- 
selves. Saint Ignatius writes that it is a good thing that “the Creator and Lord 
Himself should communicate Himself to His devout soul, inflaming it with His 
love and praise, and disposing it for the way in which it will be better able to 
serve Him in future.” Having an objective—illumination in Buddhism and 
finding “the Divine Will as to the management of one's life for the salvation of 
the soul” (Spiritual Exercises 1) for Ignatian spirituality—in both ways proposes 
multiple instruments. Buddhism has developed a profusion of meditation 
techniques and in the Exercises Saint Ignatius proposes different resources, 
specifically “every way of examining one's conscience, of meditating, of con- 
templating, of praying vocally and mentally, and of performing other spiritual 
actions” (Spiritual Exercises 1). 

Though both were mystagogues (“initiators in the Mystery”), they were also 
practical and diligent, contemplatives capable of organizing and making deci- 
sions. Hence the flourishing in their own lifetimes of the communities they 
founded. Currently the Buddhist community [sangha] is fractured into three 
main currents: Hinayana (covering most of southeast Asia), Mahayana (located 
primarily in China, Korea, and Japan), and Vajrayana (practiced in Tibet). Each 
of these modulates in a determined way the teachings of Buddha, respectively: 
the push to achieve illumination, the radiating out towards other beings that 
this illumination grants, and the profusion of practices to achieve it. A new 
current, the Euroyana, is spoken of as a means to express the process of inter- 
culturation that Buddhism is experiencing in the West. This capacity for 


the title of Hugo Rahner's work, Ignatius The Theologian (New York: 1968). Here the term 
theologian acquires its deepest meaning; it is the one who knows of the things of God 
because he lives them, he experiences them and is transformed by them. Evagre the 
Pontic said in the fourth century: “If you are a theologian, you will pray truly, and if you 
pray truly, you are a theologian.” See Chapters on the Prayer, 61, in: Philocalie des Péres 
Neptiques, VIII (Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1987), 54. 

9 See Letter to Manuel Miona, November 16, 1536, in Epp. ign. 1, 113: “[...] son todo lo mejor 
que yo en esta vida puedo pensar, sentir y entender, así para el hombre poderse apr- 
ovechar a sí mismo como para poder fructificar, ayudar y aprovechar a otros muchos” 

io The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, trans. Elder Mullan (New York: 1914), 15. 
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adaptation to diverse times and places is another point of similarity that exists 
with Ignatian spirituality and the Society of Jesus, permeable enough also to 
become “all things to all” (1 Cor. 9:22). 

These traits are sufficient to perceive some primary affinities between both 
currents through their founders and permit an understanding of why the 
Jesuits have been interested in Buddhism wherever they have found it. 


2 Jesuits in Contact with Buddhism 


The name of bonzo (bonsó, “ordinary monk") was carried to Europe for the first 
time by Francis Xavier and this name prevailed in the West until the twentieth 
century. He, as well as the first generations of Jesuits who arrived in Japan, 
dealt with and discussed questions of theology with Buddhist monks. 
The presence of Alessandro Valignano (1539-1606) for three years as inspector 
of Japan (1579-1582) was decisive for what today we call inculturation, since 
he understood the values of the Japanese culture.!! In all, we are still far from 
a true interpellation since those missionaries were quite resistant to learning a 
religion that was not their own. 

Contact with Tibetan Buddhism was made through Hipolite Desideri (1684 
1733). He arrived at Lhasa in 1716 but was able to remain there only five years 
because those missionary territories had been officially assigned to the 
Capuchins. He dedicated the last five years of his life in Rome to writing about 
Tibet (Notizie istoriche del Tibet)? Though the work has some lacunae, a 
Swedish traveler who visited Lhasa in 1916 observed that Desideri “is one of the 
most brilliant explorers who have visited Tibet to that point, and among for- 
mer travelers, he stands out clearly as the best and most intelligent"? 

We needed to wait until the twentieth century for a true dialogue to emerge. 
In 1913, Sophia University was established in Tokyo to build bridges with the 
Japanese culture. Sophia, “wisdom,” is the Greek equivalent of the Buddhist 
prajna. In Europe in the 1950s, Henri de Lubac (1896-1991) developed an inter- 
est in Buddhism. His three monographs are an attempt at approaching it, but 
though his analyses are refined, the theological conclusions at which he arrives 


11 See Carmelo Lisón Tolosana, La fascinación de la diferencia. La adaptación de los jesuitas 
al Japón de los Samuráis, 1549-1592 (Madrid: 2005). 

12 See DHCJ, 21100. 

13 Sven Anders Hedin, Southern Tibet (Stockholm: 1917), 1:278s, cited in DHCJ, 2:1100: “[...] 
es uno de los más brillantes exploradores que habían visitado el Tíbet hasta entonces, 
y entre los antiguos viajeros, sobresale con mucho como el mejor y el más inteligente” 
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are still full of reservations.!* We must turn to Hugo Enomiya Lassalle (1898— 
1990) to find a real dialogue between both traditions. The German Jesuit arrived 
in Japan in 1929 and in 1943 participated in his first Zen retreat in a Buddhist 
monastery. Thus he opened a Christian lineage in which today a number of 
Jesuits are involved in both India and in Europe.!5 Even Father Pedro Arrupe, 
being the master of novices in the 1940s, was interested in what the Zen novi- 
tiate was like and was able to stay in a Zen monastery a few times thanks to the 
mediation of Lassalle. However, in his Memorias we still see the difficulties he 
had in understanding the truth that was there.6 It was Lassalle who really 
applied himself deeply to the experiential knowledge of Zen, to the point 
where he was named, at more than eighty years old, master of one of their 
schools.!” Fr. Lassalle held the conviction that this type of meditation was 
beyond any denominational framework and served as a way of entry into a 
kind of higher prayer, more radical in the loss of the self. In 1961, he founded 
a Christian center for Zen meditation in Kabe, near Hiroshima. In 1970, the 
center was expanded and moved to near Tokyo. He called it Shinmeiketsu, 
“Cave of the divine darkness,” In 1961, he wrote in his diary: 


God absconditus cannot be seen. But to see him in any way at all, one 
must enter into the darkness, into the night of consciousness and spirit, 
as into a dark cave. In the darkness and the silence, to encounter God. 
Saint Benedict had his great illumination in a cave and one thousand 
years later, so did Saint Ignatius.!9 


Towards the end of his life, after more than forty years of practicing Zen, he noted: 


14 See Henri de Lubac, Aspects du bouddhisme (Paris: 1951); La rencontre du bouddhisme et 
de l'Occident (Paris: 1952); and Amida, Aspects du bouddhisme, II (Paris: 1955). English 
version: Aspects of Buddhism (New York: 1954). 

15 In India, Jesuit Arul M. Arokiasamy, author of diverse publications and founder of the Zen 
Center in Kodaikanal (Tamil Nadu), stands out. 

16 See Pedro Arrupe, Este Japón Increíble (Bilbao: 1951), 225-232. 

17 See Ursula Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle. Ein Leben zwischen den Welter. Biographie 
(Zürich, Düsseldorf: 1998). 

18 The works of Father Enomiya-Lassalle are abundant. Among them: Zen-Meditation 
für Christen (Weilheim: 1969); Zazen und die Exerzitien des reiligen Ignatius (Kóln: 1975); 
Zen und Christliche Mystik (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1986). 

19 Diario, December 12, 1961, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 304-305 (Bilbao: 2001): 
“Dios absconditus, no se le puede ver. Pero para verle de alguna manera, hay que entrar en 
la oscuridad, en la noche del sentido y del espíritu, y callar, como en una cueva oscura. 
En la oscuridad y el silencio, encontrar a Dios. En una cueva tuvo su gran iluminación san 
Benito y mil años después san Ignacio.” 
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At the beginning Christianity and Zen were like two parallel lines. That is to 
say, I faithfully followed Christianity but in Zen I followed the instructions 
of the masters. But with time, these two lines became, without any kind 
of theoretical reflection, only one. It just happened. For me at least, there 
is no contradiction, whether others believe me or not.20 


In 1987, at nearly ninety years, he observed in his diary: “I have a sensation of 
being open in all directions, that is to say, there are no limits [...]. Instead of 
‘open in all directions’ I could also say [there is] no: this one or the other.”2! 
As we will see, this freedom and depth that are deduced from such a state of 
openness are a meeting place between Zen and Ignatian spirituality. Following 
another line, Japanese Jesuit Kakichi Kadowaki seeks a way [dó] where Zen 
may be expressed with a Christian language.?? Because of his contact with 
Hinayana Buddhism in Sri Lanka, Aloysius Pieris is the most important con- 
temporary representative of this dialogue. His capacity to integrate compas- 
sion [Karuna] with Asian theology of liberation is an excellent example of this 
encounter. From a very different perspective, Anthony de Mello (1931-1987) 
also entered into contact with Hinayana Buddhism through Vipassana medita- 
tion, which he incorporated as one of the fundamental elements of the 
Sadhana training course he gave in Lonaula, India. One of his preferred authors 
of recent times was the Thai monk Ajahn Chah (1918-1992). In the West, vari- 
ous Jesuits have also made and are making significant steps in the contact 
between Christianity and Buddhism.?3 

This introduction and historical contextualization allows us to approach 
the content of both traditions and to be aware of their similarities, their differ- 
ences, and their complementarity. 


20 Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 392: “Al principio el Cristianismo y el Zen eran como 
dos líneas paralelas. Es decir, yo seguía fiel al cristianismo pero en el Zen seguía las 
instrucciones de los maestros. Pero con el tiempo, estas dos líneas se convirtieron sin 
ningún tipo de reflexiones teóricas, en una sola. Simplemente ocurrió así. Para mí, al 
menos, no existe ninguna contradicción, me crean o no” 

21 Diario, May 5, 1987, in Baatz, Hugo M. Enomiya-Lassalle, 460: “Tengo una sensación como 
de estar abierto en todas las direcciones, es decir, que no hay límites (...). En lugar de 
“abierto en todas las direcciones' también se podría decir ‘ningun: o eso o lo otro.” 

22 His following publications are significant: Zen (1980), which contains a section explicitly 
dedicated to Zen and the Exercises; and in Japanese, the book: Dó no teología: Bashó, 
Dógen, Jesús (Tokyo: 1990). 

23 See the work of Belgian Jesuit Jacques Scheuer, Un chrétien dans les pas du Bouddha 
(Brussels: 2009). In the United States, Thomas G. Hand, along with a Chinese religious 
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34 The Middle Way 

Allow me to recall that Dharma, or the Buddhist doctrine, is organized around 
the Four Noble Truths: life is suffering; the cause of suffering stems from igno- 
rance of reality and the craving for material goods; suffering can be ended if 
ignorance is ended through detachment; and the way to achieve this is through 
the Way of Eight Steps or the Noble Eightfold Path, which is divided into three 
sections: the teachings of wisdom, which include: (1) Right View (knowing 
dharma and the four noble truths) and (2) Right Intention (not giving in to 
desires or hatred); the teachings of moral discipline, which include: (3) Right 
Speech (not speaking in excess or without purpose, not lying), (4) Right Action 
(not taking life, stealing, harming, or engaging in illicit sex), and (5) Right 
Livelihood (earning one's living in an honorable way and without harming 
others); and the teachings of concentration, which include: (6) Right Effort 
(refocusing bad instincts and feeding the good ones), (7) Right Mindfulness 
(consciously paying attention to external, mental, emotional, and bodily 
events), and (8) Right Concentration (focused meditating, without desiring 
only one's own awakening). The word right refers not to a moral judgment, but 
rather to avoiding extremes and fanaticism. It is the basis for the teachings of 
the Middle Way, as experienced by Buddha himself.2* 

All of this has important coincidences with the Ignatian design. In the 
Spiritual Exercises it speaks of disordered tendencies and of the necessity to 
liberate oneself from them, such as in the first week where it presumes an 
examination of conscience regarding the lack of transparency and destruction 
that sin provokes. Saint Ignatius proposes an unbiased view of reality through 
the impartiality that freedom permits, "Desiring and choosing only that which 
is most conducive for usto the end for which we are created" (Spiritual Exercises 
232). The Exercises, like the Eightfold Path, are presented as "every way of pre- 
paring and disposing the soul to rid itself of all the disordered tendencies [...] 
to seek and find the Divine Will as to the management of one's life for the sal- 
vation of the soul" (Spiritual Exercises 1). We are, to be sure, very close to the 
Buddhist doctrine that is proposed as a way [dó] to liberate oneself from pain 
[dukka] by eradicating its cause: avid desire [tanha] or [trishna]. 


woman, offer retreats in which they integrate Taoism, Buddhism, and Christianity. See 
Thomas G. Hand and Chwen Jiuan A. Lee, A Taste of Water (Mahwah, NJ: 1990). 
On the Internet there is even a web page with the name Buda S.J. 

24 From the doctrinal point of view, this is also the middle way because it opts neither for the 
ontologism proper to Hinduism with which it broke, nor for nihilism. 
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In neither tradition does the middle way exclude the quest for excellence. 
Ignatian spirituality is driven by magis. Saint Ignatius writes in the 
Constitutions: “The more one binds himself to our Lord God, and the more 
open he shows himself to His Divine Majesty, the more open he will be with 
himself, and he will be more willing to receive greater graces and spiritual 
gifts" (Const. 282).25 In Buddhism there exist the six paramitas | perfections], 
the culmination of Buddhist virtues: generosity [dana paramita], precepts of 
awareness [shila paramita], capacity for patience [kshanti paramita], perse- 
verance [virya paramita], meditation [dhyana paramita] and wisdom [prajna 
paramita]. That is to say, in both paths, the highest and most sublime of what 
a human being can give is sought because what is in play is the manifestation 
of the ultimate Reality through each individual existence, ephemeral though 
it may be. 


3.2 Conscious Attention and Discernment 

Full attention (mindfulness) and full consciousness (awareness) are essential 
attitudes of Buddhism that currently surpass their denominational framework 
and have been embraced by all of society. Attentiveness to the present moment 
transforms each instant into a sacred one by being conscious of it. In more 
advanced studies, anusati [deep consciousness] or anupassana [internalized 
vision] is spoken of. Sati is an uninterrupted consciousness or attention that 
accompanies daily life. All of this is very close to the Ignatian search for the will 
of God and the continuous attitude of discernment. This requires the purity of 
intention and attention that appears in the Exercises: "[...] Ask the grace of 
God our Lord that all my intentions, actions and operations may be directed 
purely to the service and praise of His Divine Majesty" (Spiritual Exercises 46). 
Luis Gongalves da Cámara explains that Saint Ignatius made “the personal 
examination of some vice each time the clock chimed, during the day as well 
as at night when he was awake.”2 The meaning of the Ignatian examination of 
conscience is the full attention to each moment?" In Buddhism, the emphasis 
shifts from the moral (the conscience) to the cognitive (the conscious). 


25 "Cuanto más uno se ligare con Dios nuestro Señor, y más liberal se mostrase con su 
divina Majestad, tanto le hallará más liberal consigo, y él estará más dispuesto para recibir 
mayores gracias y dones espirituales." 

26 See Luis Gonçalves da Cámara, Memorial, 24, in Font. narr. I, 542: “[...] el examen particu- 
lar sobre algün vicio todas las veces que da el reloj, tanto del día como de la noche cuando 
está despierto." 

27 See the contribution Attention and Indifference in Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises by David 
Marno in this volume. 
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One wonders if the famous article by George Aschenbrenner on the examen of 
conscience becomes one of consciousness was not influenced by a Buddhist 
text that the author may have known.?8 


3-3 The Death of Self 

The third convergent element is the annihilation of the ego. In Zen, they speak 
of reaching mu-shin, the “no-heart” or “no-mind.” As in the case of indifference 
(the apatheia of the Desert Fathers), this expression should not be interpreted 
as a lack of sensibility, as the absence of emotional sensitivity or feelings 
towards others and the events in their lives, but rather it is the contrary: 
“no-heart” means “not self-centered.” All the Buddhist meditative practices 
lead to discovering the illusion of the self and to defeating its false appetites. 
For this to happen, one must stem the flow of the mind and not fall into the 
error of substantializing one's own self. In Zen they speak of the Great Death. 
Saint Ignatius affirms, “Let each one think that he will benefit himself in all 
spiritual things in proportion as he goes out of his self-love, will and interest” 
(Spiritual Exercises 189). 

This “going out of oneself,” this victory over ego, is present in multiple pas- 
sages in the Exercises, including the offering to the Eternal King (Spiritual 
Exercises 98), the Third Humility (Spiritual Exercises 167), etc., as it is in the 
Constitutions: be “men crucified to the world and for whom the world is cruci- 
fied/7? in imitation of “wearing the same clothing and livery as the Lord” 
(Const. 101) or in the less popular way of living obediently as “if one were a dead 
body” [perinde ac cadaver] (Const. 547). Such obedience is not alienation, but 
rather instruction for the death of the self and of one's own will in order to 
reach supreme freedom. This identification with the poor and humble Lord in 
his kenotic state, with the Christ emptied of himself (Philippians 2:6) is what 
permits participation in the Christ who includes all of reality (Philippians 2:9- 
10). Such is the meaning of sunyata, emptiness. The emptying becomes full- 
ness in both paths. 


3-4 Search for Illumination and Christification 

In Buddhist practices as well as in the Exercises, one aspires to the highest 
goal —participation in the ultimate Nature. In Buddhism, this is achieved 
through illumination, a state of perfect clarity. For this, one must move through 
emptiness, where one enjoys Nirvana, opening oneself to the totality of the 


28 George Aschenbrenner, "Consciousness Examen,” Review for Religious 31 (1972): 14-21. 
29 Prologue of 1559 to the Constitutions edited by Pedro de Ribadeneyra: “[...] hombres 
crucificados al mundo y para los que el mundo está crucificado.” 
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Real upon transcending the egocentric captivity of the self. In Hinayana 
Buddhism, this cognitive-tranformational experience is called bhavanamaya 
panna and in Zen Buddhism, satori, which allows one to discover one's buddha 
nature. In Mahayana, the Cosmic Body of Buddha [Dharmakaya] holds a place 
equivalent to that of the Cosmic Christ. In Ignatian spirituality, Christification 
is brought about by doing the will of God in one's own life, just as Jesus 
Christ did in his incarnation. Following Christ has as its objective becoming 
one with Him. 


3.5 The Exercises and Zen 

Among all of the Buddhist practices, the one that has become most common 
among Jesuits and is even proposed in Jesuit retreat centers is Zen. Zen is 
the Japanese word for “meditation” (cha’n in Chinese and dhyana in Sanskrit). 
The fundamental practice is zazen, which can be translated “sitting in contem- 
plation.” As in the Exercises, transmission occurs from master to disciple, “from 
heart to heart,” that is to say, in a personalized way. During Zen retreats (seshin, 
literally, “encounter of the heart”) meditation is practiced intensively, from five 
to ten hours a day, according to the level of the initiate, normally in blocks 
of thirty minutes, interrupted by short walks [kin-hin]. In Zen and Buddhist 
practice in general, the determination to traverse one's path [dai-funshi] is 
important. This appears as the sixth way of the eight proposals of Buddha, 
Right Diligence or Effort. Four levels of aspirants are distinguished, according 
to their level of determination: those who have a vague desire to sit and medi- 
tate; those who seek a mere physical or mental improvement; those who desire 
to reach illumination, but slowly, through the course of many lifetimes; and 
those who truly yearn to achieve Buddha nature now, in this lifetime, and 
dedicate themselves and all their efforts towards doing so. In the same way, 
the Ignatian Exercises speak of entering into them “with great courage and 
generosity towards his Creator and Lord, offering Him all his will and liberty" 
(Spiritual Exercises 5). 

Having said that, between the Exercises and Zen there exists a radical 
difference: the first belong to the Positive Way and the second to the Negative 
Way. This affects doctrine as well as method. We will take up these questions in 
the following section. Before that, one of the topics that arises is how to locate 
Zen practice with respect to the Exercises. There are three possibilities. 
The first is to practice Zen meditation before doing the Exercises as a prepara- 
tion and training for the silence. The second possibility is to integrate Zen 
practice during the Exercises, which implies the combination of a silent time 
in which there is an absence of images (whether at the beginning or end 
of each day) with the meditations or contemplations appropriate to each 
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week. The risk is mixing together very different methodologies, which can 
impede one from deepening either one of them. The third option is to 
situate Zen after a consolidated experience of the Exercises, once one has 
internalized the life of Christ, made one's choice, and discovered one's 
personal vocation. The “Contemplation to Reach Love” leaves one on the 
threshold of silent prayer, after having offered “my memory, my intellect, and 
all my will” (Spiritual Exercises 234). Such is the position of Hugo Enomiya- 
Lasalle, who affirmed that “where the Exercises leave off, there begins zazen.”30 


4 Differences: Apophatic Way-Kataphatic Way 


The greatest distance to cover is that which exists between the concept of a 
personal God with respect to an impersonal Absolute [sunyata], as well as the 
idea of the unrepeatable nature of each person and of the search for a personal 
vocation with respect to the denial that a substantive self [anatta] exists. 
The basis for this difference is a consequence of the deviation of the ways. 
The Ignatian way is fundamentally affirmative—about the conception of God 
and the human being—while Buddhism is apophatic in its approach towards 
both fields, since it makes progress not by affirmation but by negation: the 
Absolute cannot be spoken of, imagined, or conceived, nor can the human 
being or the world. 


4.1 Theological Concepts 

The notion of sunyata [emptiness] is not the nihilistic nothingness, but the 
decision to not confuse the Ultimate Reality with a substance. Buddhism is not 
atheist, but rather a-theistic, in that it has no concept of a personal God, but 
neither does it deny the Ultimate Reality. Moreover, such a Reality is the basis 
and the end of its doctrine. Sunyata proceeds from the root sun, which refers 
to the womb of a pregnant woman. It is the space that opens to make possible 
life and manifestation in all forms. Reality is conceived as the continuous flow 
of existence from which one must learn to detach in order to achieve Nirvana, 
the “extinction” of all substantive ideas about things. Hence the famous koan: 
“If you see Buddha on the road, kill him,” because he will not be Buddha, but a 
projection of the mind. 


30 Hugo Enomiya-Lasalle, Zazen und die Exerzitien (Cologne: 1975), Spanish transl.: Zazen y 
los Ejercicios de San Ignacio, (Madrid: 1985), 43: "[...] donde terminan los Ejercicios, 
comienza el zazen.” 
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Ignatian spirituality is the polar opposite. Being clearly Christocentric, 
everything revolves around the figure of Jesus, “the image of the invisible God” 
(Col. 1:15). The practice of Zen inevitably provokes in Christians what has been 
called a “Christological crisis.”31 The externally sought Christ disappears and 
does not reappear until found in a different manner—radically internalized. 
This is something present in Christian tradition in the experience of the Dark 
Night of the Soul. Something of this is hinted at in the third week: “Consider 
how the Divinity hides Itself” (Spiritual Exercises 196). It is not that the divinity 
of Christ is hidden on the cross, since that is precisely where it manifests in its 
capacity of giving, of emptying himself, but rather what disappears are certain 
ways of conceiving of God in order to remain silent before Him and in Him 
(traces of the Unitive Way). The Apophatic Way is present in Saint Ignatius, 
who lived through moments that he could not describe. Of his experience at 
Cardoner, he would say many years later that “although he cannot, after so long 
an interval, explain the details of this vision, still [many things were] clearly 
and vividly stamped upon his mind.”32 That is to say, he received an excess of 
enlightenment that overflowed his capacity to understand. He also describes 
apophatic experiences in his Spiritual Diary: 


Feeling and seeing, not in the dark, rather in great clarity, the very Divine 
Being or Essence as a spherical figure somewhat larger than what the Sun 
appears to be and from this essence the Father seemed to come, in such 
a way that when I said: “To you, Father,” first the Divine Essence of the 
Father appeared to me, and in this appearance and vision was the Being 
of the Most Holy Trinity with no differentiation between persons. [...] In 
prayer, again I saw the same Being in a spherical form. I seemed to see 
somehow all Three Persons: the Father in one part, the Son in another, 
and the Holy Spirit in yet another, proceeded from the Divine Essence 
without leaving the spherical form.33 


The Trinity is presented to him submerged within the divine sphere. The dis- 
tinction between the Persons pales in the background in which it is based 
and is converted into an undifferentiated Sphere not far from the notion of 
sunyata, that full emptiness, a fertile matrix. 


31 See Bernard Senécal, “Zen y Ejercicios Espirituales” Diccionario de Espiritualidad 
Ignaciana (Bilbao-Santander: 2007), 1798. 

32 Ignatius of Loyola, Autobiography, 30. 

33 Diario Espiritual, 121 and 123, March 6, 1544: “Sintiendo y viendo, no en oscuro, mas en 
lúcido y mucho lúcido, el mismo Ser o Esencia divina en figura esférica un poco mayor 
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4.2 Differences between Anthropological Foundations 

Saint Ignatius activates all the potentialities of the human being: memory, 
intellect and will, imagination, feelings, desires, etc., are the instruments for 
mediation and action. However, the apophatic way entails the absence of 
images and mental activity. Although itis true that certain schools of Buddhism 
also work with the imagination (above all Tibetan Buddhism), the way of nega- 
tion is more characteristic, the clearest representative of which is Zen. In Zen, 
the images that emerge during mediation are considered maikos, “traps,” 
“deceptions.” Zen tries to neutralize the mental and emotional dimensions in 
order to achieve emptiness. 

While it is indisputable that the Exercises seek to develop the unique and 
unrepeatable aspect of each person, it is also true that the culmination of this 
is found in the complete surrender of the self: “Take, Lord, and receive all my 
liberty, my memory, my intellect, and all my will [...]” (Spiritual Exercises 234). 
This surrender of one’s own faculties introduces a contemplative silence that is 
not far from what Buddhism seeks to achieve in Nirvana. 


4-3 The Way of Knowledge—The Way of Love 

The third difference has to do more with the kind of attitudes that each tradi- 
tion develops. Aloysius Pieris points out the gnosis-ágape polarity.3* Although 
these emphases are inarguable, it would be a mistake to think that Buddhism 
foments a gnostic attitude, passive and evasive of reality, just as it would be an 
error to believe that love and commitment in Christianity have no cognitive 
dimension. Both are languages of liberation and transformation. They comple- 
ment one another because knowledge requires love as much as love needs 
knowledge. Wisdom [prajna] leads to compassion [karuna] as much as love 
needs to be discerned. The boddhistava is the figure who embodies these 
qualities. He is committed for the rest of his existence to be at the service of 
all creatures. In the same way, Ignatian spirituality integrates these two 
dimensions. In one of the central prayers of the Exercises we read: "ask for 
interior knowledge of the Lord, [...] that I may more love and follow Him" 


de lo que el sol parece y de esta esencia parecía ir o derivar el Padre, de modo que al decir: 
‘A ti, Padre, primero se me representaba la esencia divina del Padre, y en este representar 
y ver el ser de la santísima Trinidad sin distinción o sin visión de las otras personas. [...] En 
la oración, de nuevo se dejaba ver el mismo Ser con visión esférica. Me parecía ver en 
alguna manera todas las tres Personas: el Padre por una parte, el Hijo por otra y el Espíritu 
Santo por otra salían o se derivaban de la esencia divina sin salir fuera de la visión esférica,” 

34 Aloysius Pieris, Fire & Water. Basic Issues in Asian Buddhism and Christianity, Chapter 17, 
“The Spiritual Exercises on a Buddhist Background” (Spanish edition, 303-304), previ- 
ously published in The Way 68 (1990): 98-11. 
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(Spiritual Exercises 104). Knowledge precedes love while love is the door to 
knowledge. Both become stronger in the follow-up. 


5 Fertility of the Encounter 


Coming to the end of our survey, despite the fact that we find ourselves before 
two traditions that stem from such different theological and anthropological 
foundations, we can nevertheless highlight three fundamental points of 
encounter that allow them to mutually enrich one another. 


51 Unification between Transcendence and Immanence 

In more advanced Buddhism it is said that the world of forms and change 
[Samsara] is the same unconditioned Reality [Nirvana] and that uncondi- 
tioned Reality [Nirvana] is Samsara, the world such as it is revealed in every- 
thing. The illumination or liberation that must be achieved is not to be found 
in any dimension other than this one, in this reality. Buddhism underlines the 
way of immanence in order to arrive at transcendence (Buddha nature), which 
lies in all things. Ignatian spirituality begins with transcendence (the Triune 
God) and reencounters immanence in God incarnate who draws all things 
towards Himself. The point of view with which the Exercises end is a return to 
the world, with the capacity to know how to see the presence of God in all 
things (1 Cor. 15:28): 


Look how God dwells in creatures, in the elements, giving them being, in 
the plants vegetating, in the animals feeling in them, in men giving them 
to understand: and so in me, giving me being, animating me, giving 
me sensation and making me to understand; likewise making a temple 
of me, being created to the likeness and image of His Divine Majesty 
(Spiritual Exercises 235). 


This “image and likeness of God” is what in Buddhist tradition is understood as 
Buddha nature. The essence of reality is transcendent and immanent at the 
same time and the two traditions integrate these. 


5.2 Unification of Reality 

One of the great characteristics of Ignatian spirituality is the et [and] and not 
the aut [or]. Ignatian mysticism does not set realities against one another: 
action or contemplation, faith or justice, poverty or utility, trust or caution, 
obedience or freedom, etc., but rather understands that these cross-fertilize 
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one another. It is not simply about an “and” which joins, but one that inte- 
grates: it is not action juxtaposed with contemplation, but contemplation in 
action and action in contemplation; faith in justice and justice in faith, etc. 
Such an interpenetration of all things proceeds from the Trinitarian perichore- 
sis: the Father in the Son, the Son in the Father, and the constant flow of the 
Spirit. We also find this interrelationship of reality as one of the more specific 
characteristics of Buddhism. The work in which this concept is most devel- 
oped is the monumental volume titled Avatamsaka Sutra.?5 It was composed 
during the first centuries of our era. In it, appears the metaphor of Indra's net, 
a symbol of interrelationship, the interdependence of all things, showing a 
holographic conception in which each part contains the whole. Each part is 
like a cell of Buddha nature, of the infinite and eternal Buddha who projects an 
infinity of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who illuminate multiple worlds. Thich 
Nhat Hanh, the Vietnamese monk, has coined the term interbeing to refer to 
this intuition about reality: "Every object, every being, 'inter-is' with everything 
else that exists in the universe.?6 This perception implies the unification of 
prajna and Karuna, wisdom and compassion. 


53 A Common Way of Being in the World 

All this culminates in one same way of being in reality: as contemplatives in 
action. Such is the fruit of both paths. The essence of the Ignatian charism 
consists of “finding God in all things and all things in Him” So it is said in the 
Constitutions: "Be encouraged to seek God in all things [...], [seek] Him in all 
things loving and all things in Him, according to His Most Holy and Divine 
Will" (Const. 288).37 Peter-Hans Kolvenbach recalled this in a speech during 
General Congregation 34: 


This diaphany, this transparency of God “in all created things" is what 
dazzled and perplexed Ignatius [...]. He bases his Constitutions on this 
vision, on this mystic presence of God in His work, on this diaphanous, or 
simply theophanic contemplation, of a creation called to restructure 
itself to justice and beauty, truth and peace, unity and reconciliation, 
deeply bound up in God, as on the first day.38 


35 Thomas Cleary, The Flower Ornament Scripture: A Translation of the Avatamsaka Sutra 
(Berkeley: 1993). 

36 See Thich Nhat Hanh, Living Buddha, Living Christ (Barcelona: 1996), 27. 

37 “Sean exhortados a buscar en todas las cosas a Dios [...], a Él en todas amando y a todas 
en Él, conforme a la su santísima y divina voluntad.” 

38 “Homilía porla Epifanía (Jan. 6, 1995)” in Congregación General 34 de la Compañía de Jesús 
(Bilbao-Santander: 1995), 471: “Esta diafania, esta transparencia de Dios ‘en todas las cosas 
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This reconciled reality is what some currents of Buddhism call the Pure Land, 
a state of transparency in which it is possible to contemplate the Buddha 
nature of all beings. It is achieved by those who live attentive to each instant 
(prajna, wisdom) and who are dedicated to each being (karuna, compassion). 
The historical Buddha and some of his disciples were called Tatagatha, liter- 
ally: “those who have gone and returned,” in other words, those who are above 
going and returning because they have arrived at the essence of Reality 
(tathata, “totality”), integrating immanence and transcendence, the One and 
the many, the visible and invisible, attending to each being with exquisite deli- 
cateness because they perceive that everything is a manifestation of the 
Cosmic Body of the Buddha, which shines everywhere. 

In conclusion, what has been said to this point has been brief, but sufficient 
to glimpse that, although the theological and anthropological starting points 
are initially opposed, both paths of Ignatian and Buddhist tradition share 
important wisdom characteristics and both lead to a deepening of reality. 
Dialogue and encounter between them can contribute much at a moment 
when different religious and spiritual traditions of the earth are called to share 
their legacies. 


criadas’ es la que deslumbró y desconcertó a Ignacio [...]. Él basa sus Constituciones en 
esta visión, en esta mística de la presencia de Dios en su obra, en esta contemplación 
diafánica, o simplemente, teofánica, de una creación llamada a reconvertirse en justa y 
bella, verdadera y pacífica, unida y reconciliada, entrañada en Dios, como el primer día.” 


CHAPTER 16 


The Spiritual Exercises 
From Ignatian Imagination to Secular Literature 


Frédéric Conrod 


Ignatius of Loyola started as a courtier, cofounded the Society of Jesus, became 
its superior general, and was later canonized. But his essentially religious 
life was also marked by a transition from being a reader to being a writer 
who in turn influenced authors of fiction. Life circumstances forced Ignatius 
to spend a long time reading Christian narratives. His existential trans- 
formation and choice to embrace religious life happened after a long convales- 
cence in his native castle of Loyola in northern Spain, when he found himself 
in bed for months, left without his dear novels of chivalry and lives of saints 
to read. According to John O’Malley, “While recuperating at the castle of 
Loyola, he found none of the tales of chivalry that he loved to read. In some 
desperation he turned to the only literature at hand—the lives of the saints in 
The Golden Legend by Jacopo da Voragine and The life of Christ by Ludolph 
of Saxony.”! 

While he was no longer to project himself as a courtier in the exercise of 
reading novels of chivalry, he transfered his tastes on another genre that clearly 
invites readers to the imitation of exemplary Christian lives. This long immobi- 
lization sealed Ignatius’s relationship with the genre of the hagiography and 
inspired him to become an exemplary character and, later on once he was able 
to walk again and begin his spiritual journey, an author of his own narrative. 
Consequently, his most famous text, the Spiritual Exercises, is to be perceived 
not only as product of a conversion to religious life, but also as a literary text 
that encapsulates sixteenth-century spirituality. 

During the Renaissance, literature became independent from the religious 
function it had often had throughout the Middle Ages in order to integrate the 
world of the secular arts in which it found new expressions, in all of its sub- 
genres. Theatre and prose, in particular, became spaces where imagination was 
used to educate and entertain simultaneously. The novel, first perceived as a 
“bastard genre” disobeying the Aristotelian rules of literary composition, 
developed between this time period and the Enlightenment to eventually 


i O'Malley, The First Jesuits (Cambridge, MA: 1993), 25. 
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become a product of individual consumption, giving literature a new function 
of commodity in the precapitalist societies of Western Europe.? 

Nonetheless, the transition of printed texts into secular fiction cannot be 
separated from the religious conflicts that marked the second half of the 
sixteenth century, between the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. The historical context in which we find beyond their 
lifetime the narrative opposition of Martin Luther, father of the Protestant 
Reformation, and Ignatius of Loyola, defender of a weakened Roman Catholic 
Church,3 is mostly responsible for the distancing of literary expressions from 
their original affiliation with medieval Christianity. 


The Spiritual Exercises, Product of the Renaissance 


By the end of the sixteenth century, the newly established Society of Jesus,* 
had taken over the administration of some of the most renowned colleges of 
southwestern Europe and had launched an unheard number of new institu- 
tions and missions throughout the rest of the world. Ignatius of Loyola, the 
aging founder of the Jesuit order, insisted until his last breath on the necessity 
to integrate his meditation system, the Spiritual Exercises, within the learning 
approach of every discipline of human knowledge, including grammar and the 
construction of rhetorical figures. In this spirit, the Jesuit educative system 
was designed to be comprehensive and inclusive of all disciplines, always 
encouraging interdisciplinary studies. 

Although the Spiritual Exercises had immediate and direct influence on 
devotional poetry, its more intriguing repercussions on secular literature and, 
particularly, its participation in the merging of philosophy with literature in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the consequent rise of the novel, 
will be the main focus of this chapter. From the Renaissance to the 1760s, the 
Jesuit fathers educated some of the most significant figures of Western 
European literature, such as Miguel de Cervantes, René Descartes, Voltaire, the 


2 The novel was never a category of literature defined by the classification of Aristotle in his 
Ars Poetica. 

3 Between the Protestant Reformation starting in 1517 with Luther's Ninety-Five Theses and the 

Sack of Rome in 1527, the church of Rome stood in a rather weak state. 

Pope Paul III approved the Society of Jesus in 1540. 

Loyola lays out his guidelines in the Constitutions and the Spiritual Diary. 


oa A 


6 Spain, Portugal, Rome, and France all expulse the Society from the institutions it controls 
and the Jesuits are temporarily dissolved. 
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marquis de Sade, and Baltasar Gracián.” All these authors were at some point 
exposed to the practice of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises during their years with 
the Society of Jesus. The Ignatian meditation system impacted each of them. 
Their Jesuit education and close contact with the practice of the Spiritual 
Exercises not only enhanced the imaginary in their literary production but 
also often led them to an ambiguous relationship with the Ignatian spirituality. 
On the one hand, they identified the capacity of Loyola's text to develop 
the potentials of human imagination, since it literally trains the spiritual exer- 
citant to find salvation through imaginative simulation. On the other hand, 
the Renaissance opened the way to a deep questioning of imagination and 
its function in secular literature. Through their works, these authors explored 
and questioned imagination and its potential in the worlds of fiction. 
Likewise, they all contributed to the development of the novel as the genre of 
modernity. 

Through a series of examples illustrating the relation of authors and charac- 
ters to the meditation techniques deriving from the Exercises, let us take a 
closer look at the repercussion of Loyola's text on a variety of literary texts 
coming from authors who had ties with Jesuit education, and how the dynam- 
ics of the Ignatian meditation was applied, transformed, or even parodied 
in their writings. The Renaissance of Loyola’s Spain, as it was in many other 
countries in Western Europe, was without a doubt a period of experimentation 
in which we can observe the development of a naturalistic interest in the 
human subject and reason. It was not, however, a period of emancipation from 
Catholic doctrine, but rather a time of exploration in the art of representing 
the world. The sudden liberty that the artist was granted during the Renaissance 
not only applied to sculpture, painting, and architecture—where the Counter- 
Reformation wanted to reaffirm its belief in the power of images to Protestant 
opponents—but also reached the sphere of literature.® 

The turn of the sixteenth century was marked by the publication of Spain’s 
first and most famous tragic-comedy, La Celestina (1501), a daring experiment 
in the literary field, since it takes the form of a theatre play when it is truly 
meant to be read in privacy, as a novel. This work by Fernando de Rojas 


7 The only Jesuit in this list of authors, Baltasar Gracián will often be in conflict with his 
religious order who does not approve of the publication of El Criticón (1651-1657). 

8 Luther and Calvin both condemn the Roman Catholic worship of physical images, and 
prescribe a cleansing of spaces of cult and an elimination of crosses, statues, and paintings. 
The Jesuits’ involvement with the arts after the Council of Trent has been discussed in several 
works with different perspectives on this question, such as O’Malley’s Trent and All That, or 
Evonne Levy’s Propaganda and the Jesuit Baroque (Oakland: 2004). 
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(1475-1541) is a transgression of the established genres, for it seeks to combine 
tragedy and comedy, as well as to project the linguistic diversity of Spanish 
society. This example of emancipation from Aristotelian principles goes hand 
in hand with the emancipation from ecclesiastical dogma, since the plot 
suggests a worship of the human over the divine.? In this climate, Ignatius of 
Loyola found himself surrounded by experimental transgression, in a country 
where dramatic modes were often in conflict with narrative modes. Even 
though he stood as a defender of medieval values, his own Spiritual Exercises 
stood at this crossroads of several narrative genres in evolution after Rojas's 
Celestina and were still a product of the Renaissance. Far from being a work of 
fiction, Loyola's text still played a crucial part in the transformation of litera- 
ture, whether or not it was intentional on the part of its author. 


The Greater Narrative, the Image Reservoir, and the Orders of 
Corruption 


The history of Roman Catholicism and its relationship to literature is, of course, 
part of a longer and more complex story. This institution acknowledged a 
narrative continuity between Scriptures and its present, unlike the Protestant 
Reformation, which focused exclusively on the Bible itself. Through the doc- 
trine of the magisterium, the church of Rome insisted on the continuity 
between the Gospel and its own history. Ignatius of Loyola sought to be part of 
this “greater narrative” as both a reader and a writer. We have to wait until 1971 
for literary criticism to pay attention to Loyola’s text. With the publication of 
Sade, Fourier, Loyola, French semiotician Roland Barthes dared to finally claim 
Loyola’s role in the transformation of literature and writes: “[t]he Jesuits, as we 
know, have contributed much to forming our notion of literature." After 
underlining the crucial role the Jesuits played in the modernization of the writ- 
ing process, Barthes was one of the first thinkers to point to Loyola’s Spiritual 
Exercises as a determining text for many of the directions in which early 
modern authors engaged. In his opening words to his essay on Ignatius," 
Barthes suggests that we, readers of following centuries, owe to Loyola and the 


9 The main character Calisto declares at the beginning of the tragi-comedy that his love for 
Melibea is higher than his love for God. 

10 Roland Barthes, Sade, Fourier, Loyola (New York: 1971), 45. 

11 The first critical approach to ever consider from the perspective of literary theory what 
was thought to be a strictly religious text until then, and never discussed as literary work 
before. 
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Jesuits a certain transformation in the perception of the “image reservoir,” that 
is, the capital of images that literature transmits from one text to the others 
throughout the ages. Vice versa and, since Loyola was a reader of novels of 
chivalry and the life of saints before he engaged in the writing of the Exercises, 
literature, in all of its genres, can be considered a vehicle for images that have 
in turn influenced the construction of the Spiritual Exercises. 

Loyola's Spiritual Exercises confront us with a total structure designed to 
exert control over the relationship between director and exercitant, by means 
of what Jesuit philosopher Michel de Certeau has called “orders of corrup- 
tion"? that is, places created for our imagination, in which we project our- 
selves in order to simulate certain situations. Fictional literature, and the arts 
in general, share the same function of projection and preparation of the reader. 
Moreover, Renaissance and Baroque artefacts appropriate corruption through 
interplay of images designed to confront subjects with the intensity of decay, 
disintegration, mortality, death, and an overall absence of the divine. Loyola's 
Spiritual Exercises is a very paradoxical text in that its repercussion in works of 
fiction often results in a detachment from the systematic and the mechanic 
of the religious practice for which it was originally designed. More than a 
method of meditation, the Spiritual Exercises become a practice of perception 
and representation based on the control of imagination, whose consequences 
go far beyond the historical boundaries of the Society of Jesus. 


The Imitations of Models: Christ, Knight Errants, and Saints 


In the first half of the sixteenth century, novels of chivalry were the best selling 
literature in Loyola's Spain. Prior to his immobilization, Loyola clearly identi- 
fied with the novels' heroes since he was, prior to his conversion, a courtier. 
Their impact on Loyola went beyond his reader's conversion to hagiographies. 
These texts often praise male values such as courage, resistance to temptation, 
adoration to a female object of desire, and military service to Christendom. 
Nonetheless, these virtues were in contradiction with some of the most intrin- 
sic views of the Inquisition, which did not particularly approve of all the fan- 
tastical creatures (dragons, wizards, etc.) found in these novels. But their 
publication and distribution were in complete accordance with the laws of the 
Catholic kingdom of Spain. Their depiction of the hero was, indeed, helpful 
propaganda for the ethnic, linguistic, and religious cleansing happening in 
Spain under the reign of the Catholic kings. Of all novels of chivalry, Amadís de 


12 Michel de Certeau, La fable mystique 1: XVIème et XVIIème siècles (Paris: 1982). 
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Gaula (1508) not only became the prototype story of a wandering knight, but it 
also gave a pattern to the genre. Along with this genre, the narrative tradition 
of hagiographies (lives of saints) was extremely popular in Loyola’s Renaissance 
Spain. These texts formed a genre that preceded the Reformation and whose 
readership increased during the Counter-Reformation. Outside of the 
interest we might have in their participation in the construction of the 
modern subject, hagiographies had a technical advantage that enabled 
their wide circulation: they were written in Castilian and had a wider reader- 
ship than the Scriptures themselves. They also had the pretension to be more 
entertaining than the body of texts that compose the Bible and to present the 
intensity of religious beliefs through the exemplary perspective of the imple- 
mented “greater narrative” of Catholicism. Even though novels of chivalry and 
hagiographies are often seen as competing genres, they both inspire the “image 
reservoir” defined by Barthes from which Loyola draws the different scenarios 
of his Spiritual Exercises. Novels of chivalry often prefer to pay attention to 
the vanity of the world, while the lives of saints call their reader to the ways of 
salvation. They both insist on the importance of imitation in the Christian life: 
imitation of Christ, imitation of the saints, imitation of the famous knights 
who left for the crusades, etc. The Spiritual Exercises are a system based on a 
repetitive imitation of these models and on Loyola's familiarity with The 
Imitation of Christ.^ Barthes underlines the parallelism of such method with 
the oriental technique of the mantra, a repetition synchronized with 
respiration.!5 

Eventually, this system has the advantage of turning the protagonist of the 
text into a model to follow, just like saints follow Christ through their constant 
imitation of his attitude and gestures. In turn, the spiritual exercitant who 
comes out of the Exercises should become a model in the world. In fictional 
literature, the reader finishes a novel with a charge of imagination and mimetic 
desire the author has staged in a text. The reader shall seek to imitate the char- 
acter in his existence. The imitation of Jesus in Loyola's Exercises—the model 
par excellence—does not happen only during meditations and prayers, but 
should constantly be a model for the spiritual exercitant beyond the four weeks 
of retreat: “While one is eating, itis good to imagine Christ our Lord eating in 
company with this apostles, and observe how he eats, how he drinks, how he 


13 Loyola’s later choice to promote the reading of hagiographies could be envisioned as a 
reinforcement of Roman Catholic dogma and as a rejection of Protestant belief in the 
pointlessness of worshiping the saints. 

14 O'Malley, The First Jesuits, 25. 

15 See section titled “Mantic Art” in Barthes's Sade, Fourier, Loyola. 
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looks about, and how he converses, and then try to imitate him.”* This act of 
imitation prescribed by Loyola descends to gestures, facial expressions, and 
tone of voice—all imagined. This notion of an infinite chain of strict imitation 
whose origin is Christ himself is not only fascinating to the modern reader 
but also becomes a characteristic of Modernity, in which we find the chain of 
imitation continue outside of religious literature. 


Don Quixote of Loyola!” 


It is arguable that Miguel de Cervantes (1547-1616) took Ignatius of Loyola as 
an inspiring figure for the construction of his Don Quixote: like the cofounder 
of the Jesuits, the hidalgo begins his journey as a knight-errant obsessed by the 
chivalric reference of Amadís de Gaula, but eventually becomes a reference 
for his followers. Sancho, and some of the other characters Don Quixote meets 
on his journey, imitate him the way a spiritual exercitant should imitate the 
gestures and expressions of Christ. At first with doubt, but only until doubt 
gives total way to faith. In other words, and even though it is not a literary 
text per se, Loyola's text offers a structure in which an author of fiction can 
find their own niche and extract images, following the same procedure as 
Don Quixote’s, in retreat for hours in his library, until fiction becomes his only 
reality. As a matter of fact, a number of scholars have suggested the existence 
of a correlation between Loyola and Cervantes's most famous character? all 
suggesting that Cervantes used the life of Ignatius as a source of inspiration for 
his lunatic character. In other words, the accumulation of literary images in the 
library of the fictional hidalgo resonates the visual simulations of the spiritual 
withdrawal designed by Ignatius of Loyola. 

Retreat from the world, reading and intensive works of imagination com- 
bined together can result in a rather explosive madness: one could even 
consider Cervantes's character a spiritual exercitant who has undergone his 
own exercises, but against the grain and without guidance, exposing himself to 
the dangers of an unleashed imagination. Indeed, the relationship between an 
author and a reader finds some echoes in the one on which the practice of the 
Ignatian exercises are based, the one existing between the exercitant and their 
spiritual director. During the four weeks of retreat from the world, the spiritual 


16 Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, in Selected Works, 172. 

17 Title of Philip Davidson’s article. 

18 See Philip Davidson’s recapitulative study of the scholarship paralleling Loyola's with the 
hidalgo of La Mancha titled Don Quijote de Loyola. 
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exercitant must visit a very ordered series of mental theatres in which they are 
placed to contemplate the different places in which their soul can progress, 
always depending on the actions performed during the rest of their lifetime. 
Don Quixote takes the novel of chivalry as his initial narrative and builds on it 
his own fantasy: the basic image reservoir is the basis on which he invents his 
own “greater narrative” and projects himself into a reality that he entirely 
designs. In other words, he envisions reality as a stage on which he has been 
called to play a role; he is an actor with a memorized script. Religious historian 
Eric Ziolkowski sums up this connection in the following terms: 


Ignatius asserts the primacy of obedience to the human reason, which, 
were it to operate freely, would hold that white is white, and black, black. 
The Quixote satirize the Ignatian rule by having the knight invoke those 
same terms to argue that the basin which he has stolen from a barber is 
really a helmet [...]. The similarity between the Ignatian principle and 
the method that Sancho perceives in his master's madness is striking.!? 


Like a spiritual exercitant on a retreat, he uses reality as a territory for simula- 
tion where he can finally envision himself as the continuation of knight- 
errantry, just like the Spiritual Exercises would project any exercitant in the 
continuity of a greater narrative of Catholicism, or an actor on a stage who 
forgets his identity outside of the role he is playing. 


The Spiritual Exercises and Theatre 


The theatricality of these meditation techniques, whether satirized or not, can 
appear obvious and has been analysed on various levels. Theatre, before the 
novel, has always been identified as a literary genre central to and essential 
in the educational system developed by the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits used 
theatre primarily as a didactic toll for reenactment of biblical scenes, which 
would go hand in hand with the simulation of hellish torments. In Spain, 
where Loyola was born, they were also promoters of autos sacramentales, short 
religious plays acted out during Easter week in the streets of Madrid. The same 
plays were acted out in the remote lands where Jesuits missionaries were 
trying to evangelize populations with no literacy in Latin. The dangerous 
potentials of imagination that Loyola's Spiritual Exercises seek to emphasize, 


19 Eric Ziolkowski, The Sanctification of Don Quixote: from Hidalgo to Priest (University Park, 
PA: 2008), 29. 
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utilize, structure, and control in order to protect the believer from the sins of 
the world, can be unleashed for secular purposes in theatre. They both stage 
situations to canalize and orient the imaginary of the reader/believer. 

At a time when theatre developed the first special effects and optical 
tricks, the Spiritual Exercises appeared without question as the sign of an 
epistemological change emerging from the Counter-Reformation, a change 
initially coming from within the Catholic Church and inspired by the belief 
in imagination and its potential for miracles and, above all, the miracle of 
self-transformation through simulation—the invisible miracle that only one 
can feel as a result of their separation from the outside world once in retreat. 
The Jesuit fathers understood that theatre could offer a shorter version of the 
four-week retreat of the Exercises, or could be a good reminder of it. Beyond a 
text of directions to organize a spiritual retreat, these exercises set the tone for 
a new era of representation in which vision is guided towards mirrors project- 
ing our own images and, therefore, our own imagination.?? Yet the artist is in 
charge of staging the representation to cover the optical tricks and illusion. 
Literature after Cervantes's Quixote was suddenly allowed to play with repre- 
sentation and imagination even further than painting did, since it requires 
the personal creation of mental images that readers generate as individuals, 
drawing from their own reservoir and combining images from education and 
lifetime experiences. 

The projection of images under the guidance of a director goes beyond 
Spanish literature. We can find, for instance, Ignatian repercussions in the the- 
atre plays of Pierre Corneille (1606-1684). The Theatre of Illusions [Lillusion 
comique] is a meta-theatrical play written in 1635 in which Corneille insists on 
human existence as a stage, very much along the lines of Pedro Calderón de la 
Barca (1600-1681), author of Life Is a Dream [La vida es sueño]. Both authors 
had very close ties to the Society of Jesus and the practice of the Spiritual 
Exercises, but never became Jesuit fathers. In L'illusion comique, the magician 
Alcandre reveals to Pridamant, a desperate father who has no one else to which 
he can turn for help, images of his disappeared son. This modern and daring 
mise-en-abyme places Pridamant in the position of a disciplined spiritual exer- 
citant under the direction of a magician. The visual initiation is a life change 
for the viewer of the illusion: not only is he seeing his disappeared son going 
through the trials of life, but he also draws lessons from these episodes. When 
Alcandre reveals to him that his son has become an actor (a profession of 
which his father did not approve in the first place and the reason why he left 


20 As Michel Foucault pointed out in Les mots et les choses [The Order of Things] (1966) in 
his introductory reading of Velázquez's Meninas. 
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the house), the illusion becomes multiple since we, as viewers, no longer know 
what was part of the illusion and what was not. Yet both Pridamant and specta- 
tor have gone through a simulation process. Pridamant is forced to contem- 
plate the worst-case scenario (his son’s death, simulated in his acting) in order 
to have the experience of the feeling and to reconsider his actions. All in all, 
this is the very principle of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises: the amplification of the 
cathartic experience. Corneille takes it to an even higher level since the specta- 
tor in the audience is projecting him/herself in the persona of Pridamant, the 
suffering father who comes out of these exercises transformed into anew man 
with a sense of justice and a restored faith. 

In Life Is a Dream, written in Spain the same year (1635), playwright Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca introduces the character of Segismundo, a son who is 
locked by his father in a tower due to his father’s fear of a Saturnian prophecy. 
In addition to sharing the same first name, Corneille and Calderon also have 
parallel histories with the Jesuits, and it is no surprise to find these repercus- 
sions in their theatre. The whole plot of Life Is a Dream questions the differ- 
ence between reality and the simulation of reality, and introduces Calderón's 
idea of existence and the world as “great theatre.” Segismundo does not know 
how to distinguish the binary oppositions that normally determine the social 
condition of anyone placed in the world. The arbitrary nature of social order is 
questioned in Life Is a Dream just as it will be a few decades later in Gracián's 
Criticón. The reader/viewer/exercitant contemplates this absurdity from a dis- 
tance that only theatre can provide and must reflect on their own choices in 
existence. This is another instance of how literature provokes the imagination 
by injecting shocking images for spiritual purposes. 


Baltasar Gracian: a Jesuit in Rebellion 


The Jesuit educational system and its influence on seventeenth-century imagi- 
nation in arts and letters had a crucial impact on the construction of texts and 
characters from the Baroque to Classicism, two time periods contained 
between the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. What has been identified in 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote might be one of the most obvious examples of asso- 
ciation between the Spiritual Exercises and literature after their diffusion. 
Cervantes, for instance, received most of his formal education from the Jesuits 
in Seville. But the list of authors involved in the modernization of literature 
and educated by the Jesuits between the late sixteenth century and the end of 
the eighteenth century is far from being limited to Cervantes, Corneille, and 
Calderón. For instance, Baltasar Gracián (1601-1658), who was a controversial 
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Jesuit priest for most of his life, envisioned literature as a means of transgress- 
ing the boundaries between the religious and the secular. Indeed, one can see 
in Gracián's Baroque texts a problematic distancing from both Aristotle and 
the Ignatian structure; nonetheless, the presence of the Spiritual Exercises in 
his works is undeniable. The literary text, according to Gracián, should be 
wisely encoded and only reveal half of its entire message, a concept he calls 
mediodezir.?! His text invites readers to participate in the making of the sign 
produced in the text. In this sense, Gracián minimizes and condenses the 
experience of the Spiritual Exercises in each of his aphorisms and novels. 
In most cases, even the grammatical structure of the text reflects the Baroque 
inversion that encourages this intellectual process as it would if it were a spiri- 
tual process. French Philosopher Michel Foucault comments that "each rever- 
sal seems to be on the road to an epiphany; but in fact each discovery only 
makes the enigma more profound, increases the uncertainty and never reveals 
an element except to conceal the relationship existing among all the other 
elements." Gracián's literature works indeed around enigmas, echoing the 
religious mysteries of the Spiritual Exercises, and demands from his reader, like 
a spiritual director would from his exercitant, a higher knowledge of classical 
literature and mythology. Jesuit casuistry and religious mysteries are both parts 
of the same process of meaning-creation in the literature of Gracián as they 
are in the Exercises. However, in writings such as El Oráculo (1647) or El Criticón 
(1651-1657), Gracián suggested— but never explicitly articulated—that Jesuit 
education did not offer an adapted response to changes in the relationship of 
the individual to the universe and to society. As a consequence he was threat- 
ened with expulsion from the Society several times. His project was different 
from Loyola's: he hoped to separate very clearly the use of philosophy as a tool 
for man's consciousness of himself as a social being from the use of religion for 
spiritual matters. Gracián's satire, El Criticón, offers criticism of the Jesuit rela- 
tion between action and contemplation by turning the images of his spiritual 
directors into monstrous allegorical figures. The Jesuit insistence on simula- 
tion is present in the text in that he acknowledges the essential role of the 
spiritual directors through the figure of Critilo, but transgresses the boundaries 
of the system: the salvation he advertises to his spiritual exercitant (Andrenio) 
during their journey is more private, social and intellectual rather than 
universal and religious. The abundance of deformed Ignatian images in his 
text surpasses the minimalist aspect of the Spiritual Exercises and forces the 
reader to envision history outside Christianity. 


21 See Aphorism #25 in Baltasar Gracián, Oráculo manual y arte de prudencia (Madrid: 1932). 
22 Michel Foucault, Religion and Culture, ed. Jeremy Carrette (London: 1999), 79. 
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A similar parallel could be drawn between the Spiritual Exercises and the 
philosophy of René Descartes (1596-1650), especially in the Discourse on 
the Method (1637) and the Meditations (1641). René Descartes initiated his stud- 
ies in philosophy and mathematics at the competitive Jesuit college of La 
Fléche. Like Gracián, Descartes sought to reconcile the various disciplines 
he was taught by the Jesuits in order to rise above the dominion of theology 
and present a method in which mathematical thought gives structure to the 
existence of God and man. Above all, Descartes sought to free mankind from 
the Aristotelian principles and replace them by a whole new system. In his 
Meditations, a masterpiece of philosophical literature, we find a method appar- 
ently based on the tradition of devotional retreat from the world. This is 
Descartes's own reply to those who accused him of atheism after the publica- 
tion of his Discourse on the Method in 1637. The philosopher envisions imagina- 
tion as a human component that needs to be controlled and mastered, along 
the same lines of the Spiritual Exercises. Philosopher Bradley Rubridge claims 
that “Descartes and Loyola both mention the value of personal experience, the 
need for application, the usefulness of retirement, the importance of following 
a clear order, and the advantage of adapting a method to the individual 
using it.’24 Descartes's purpose, however, was to supersede Loyola's method 
and to reunite the two entities of spiritual director and exercitant into one 
person who can be their own director. Even though it would be a bit specula- 
tive to claim that the Meditations is an adaptation of the Spiritual Exercises at 
the dawn of the age of Reason, we should still acknowledge that Descartes was 
the first thinker at the beginning of the seventeenth century to offer a compre- 
hensive approach to human existence that encompasses, on the one hand, the 
Jesuit recognition of imagination as a spiritual force and, on the other hand, 
the secular agenda of early modern philosophy that seeks to reformulate God, 
man, and the Universe without the boundaries of Christian theology. 
Throughout the end of the seventeenth century, the question of imagina- 
tion, its potential and the ways to control it remained central to all literary 
and philosophical debates. As a consequence, literature slid from the religious 
and spiritual to the metaphysical and philosophical. Even though Descartes 
is a philosopher and not an author of fiction, his ideas found many outlets 
in the literature of the French Enlightenment, and contributed deeply to the 


23 Also identified and educated by the Jesuit fathers of Anjou, France. 
24 Bradley Rubridge, “Descartes’s Meditations and Devotional Meditations,” Journal of 
History of Ideas (1990): 36. 
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secularization process and transformation of the Ignatian spirituality in the 
novel. In the footsteps of Descartes and Cartesianism, the eighteenth century 
had a much more conflictive relationship with the Society of Jesus and its text 
of spiritual reference. The philosophers of the Enlightenment, who primarily 
considered themselves hommes de lettres [men of letters], such as Voltaire 
(1694-1778) and Denis Diderot (1713-1784), criticized them overtly even though 
they were also, after all, alumni of Jesuit schools and therefore familiar with 
the Spiritual Exercises. They denounced in this method a form of obsolete 
brainwashing and mental manipulation, comparable to the one depicted by 
Stanley Kubrick in Clockwork Orange (1971), when the main character Alex is 
forced to watch violent images as a shock therapy against his violent instincts. 
For both Diderot and Voltaire, the Jesuits have used the Spiritual Exercises as a 
way to establish themselves as the wealthiest and most powerful branch of the 
Catholic Church since the beginning of the Counter-Reformation. Diderot's 
article titled “Les jésuites” in the Encyclopédie underlines the negative conse- 
quences of letting the Society infiltrate the institutions of Europe, notably 
through the potentially dangerous diffusion of the Exercises and the potential 
they have on formatting people’s minds. 

At the turn of the eighteenth century, many students of the prestigious 
Parisian Lycée Louis-le-Grand seemed to graduate with a method to structure 
their imagination, but with the intention to use it against the religious belief of 
the Jesuits.25 Within a few weeks after his graduation, Voltaire, for instance, 
joined the Parisian libertine circles. Two other emerging literary figures made 
the exact same transfer: the Abbé Prévost and Crébillon fils. At the time, David 
Hume's sensualist philosophy was just arriving from England, and Voltaire 
considered the great potential of British thought for promoting social change 
towards secularity. The importance placed on the senses in the Spiritual 
Exercises paradoxically echoed Hume's sensualist doctrine according to which 
moral and metaphysical ideas derive from the senses. Voltaire was familiar 
with Jesuit theology but perceived it as a facade of hypocrisy. Unlike Gracián, 
he did not intend to justify the precepts of his Ignatian education within the 
project of the Enlightenment, but to deliberately attack them in his philosoph- 
ical tales. His library contained a notable amount of Gracián's works, and 
Voltaire mentioned the seventeenth-century Spanish author on various 
occasions with evident admiration. Consequently, Voltaire’s Candide perfectly 
recycles the position of Gracian’s Andrenio in the effort to secularize the 
structure of the Spiritual Exercises in the modernization of literature. Through 
the story of Candide, Voltaire emphasizes what he considers to be the 


25 Originally named Collegium Societatis Iesu in 1550. 
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contradictions of the Ignatian meditation system: the total structure the 
Spiritual Exercises provide is admirably crafted and covers every direction 
in which the imagination can engage, but it has become a tool also used by 
the Jesuit missionaries of the New World, which Voltaire assimilates with the 
conquistadores. When Candide arrives to the missions of Paraguay, he first 
encounters the Jesuit version of Paradise on earth in the eighteenth century, 
but rapidly reads through the lines of this utopia. The satirical philosophical 
tale of Voltaire, clearly an offspring of Gracián's Criticón, became a popular 
genre that prepared readers throughout France and Europe at large for the 
experience of libertine literature, and set the tone for a new era of negation of 
Loyola's text in secular literature. 


On the Other Side of the Spectrum: the Marquis de Sade 


The most extreme case in this line of projection of the Spiritual Exercises in the 
development of modern literature can be found in the novels of the Marquis 
de Sade (1740-1814). Voltaire and Sade have much in common: in addition to 
being the nephew of one of Voltaire's best friends, the young marquis was also 
educated by the Society of Jesus, and exposed to the tradition of the Exercises. 
The libertine writer, whose novels are repulsive to many for their extremely 
pornographic nature, published clandestinely after the expulsion of the Jesuit 
order from most European countries during the 1760s. Yet his writings often 
replicate the structure of the Spiritual Exercises in a very interesting manner. 
Like Voltaire, Sade adopted the libertine credo very soon after his graduation, 
but seemed to hold the structure of the Spiritual Exercises very dear. Sade's 
literature could be called a “literature of seclusion” since characters are 
usually withdrawn from the world in order to practice the libertine lifestyle in 
complete freedom. As Loyola points out in the Exercises: “By being secluded 
[...] we enjoy a freer use of our natural faculties for seeking diligently what we 
so ardently desire.?9 Sade took this guideline very seriously. The libertine 
heroes of his novels recycle the visual mechanisms of the Spiritual Exercises in 
their “ascetic” lifestyle, even if this adjective does not seem to correspond 
to libertinage. But libertines behave like spiritual exercitants, the mechanism 
is the same, but the finality of the exercises differs. For the Jesuit, the Spiritual 
Exercises will format the imagination of the believer to protect him or her 
from vices, whereas the libertine employs the same imaginative techniques to 
enjoy vice to its fullest potential. Slavoj Zizek claimed that “nowhere is [the] 


26 Loyola, Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works, 128. 
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paradoxical reversal more evident than in the work of Sade, where the uncon- 
strained assertion of sexuality deprived of the vestiges of the spiritual tran- 
scendence turns sexuality itself into a mechanical exercise devoid of any 
authentic passion? Sade was an avid reader of Miguel de Cervantes, and 
Michel Foucault parallels the publication of his Justine and his Juliette 
with that of Don Quixote, given that they all are products from periods of 
transition.28 Marcel Hénaff sees the libertine evolution of Sade's Juliette as a 
process similar to the methodology of the Spiritual Exercises: 


Juliette often reproduces, almost verbatim, the prescriptions given in 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises. The libertine ascetic (if we 
may presume to combine these two words), like an Ignatian spiritual 
exercitant, forces himself to produce the optimal state of desire and sex- 
ual pleasure. [...] The exercitant retreats from speech, but he does so in 
order to make signs speak, so that another voice can answer his call: for 
Ignatius, this is the voice of God; for Sade, the voice of desire. What is 
noteworthy on the part of both Jesuit saint and libertine writer is that 
imagination is required to be the medium and instrument of this 
procedure.2? 


For Ignatius as for Sade, the imagination is called upon to be the medium and 
instrument of the spiritual/sexual operation.?? As an ex-student of the Jesuits, 
a devoted reader of Cervantes and the Enlightenment philosophers, and an 
admirer of Baroque art and architecture, Sade offers in his novels a quite 
exhaustive perspective on the disintegration of Ignatian imagination under 
the weight of philosophical thought and the secularization of the imagination 
in literature. 


Conclusion 


These are just a few examples of how the Spiritual Exercises have found reper- 
cussions in the literature of Spain and France in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, but the list remains unfinished and many more texts deserve 


27 Zizek, The Puppet and the Dwarf, 39. 

28 Foucault, Les mots et les choses, 222. 

29 Marcel Hénaff, Sade: the Invention of the Libertine Body (Minneapolis, MN: 1999), 90-91. 

30 Josué Harari, "Sade's Discourse on the Method: Rudiments for a Theory of Fantasy,’ MLN 
99, No. 5 (1985), 1059. 
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to receive the same attention than the few I have just mentioned here. 
After the American, the French, and the industrial revolutions, literature final- 
ized its secularization and embraced modernity. It is therefore rather complex 
to follow a clear continuity from the nineteenth century to the present: it 
would be like tracking a river after it has passed its delta. Without a doubt, the 
Spiritual Exercises can be envisioned as a major text of influence not only on 
the educative politics of the period, but also on the rise of modern literature, 
through the formation, diffusion, transformation, and negation of Counter- 
Reformation visual dynamics and imagination from the Renaissance to the 
Enlightenment. Regardless, Ignatius of Loyola has brought an essential com- 
ponent to early modern literature: the constant presence of a model in the act 
of imitation in which we all engage as readers, once we start reading, and 
beyond the last page. 


Conclusion 
Robert Aleksander Maryks 


What image of Ignatius of Loyola has emerged from the fifteen rich essays con- 
tained in this Companion? 1 hope a more historical one, for most chapters in 
this volume have attempted to provide—despite relatively scarce sources—a 
solid historical background for the times and places in which Ignatius lived. 
Loyola lived in a period of radical changes—on the threshold between the late 
Middle Ages and early modernity, marked, among others, by the rise of the 
Iberian national monarchies and their colonial expansion, by the Renaissance, 
and by the Protestant and Catholic Reformations. We cannot understand 
Ignatius if we do not take into consideration this historical setting. The medi- 
eval cultures of monasticism and chivalry help us understand Ignatius's fasci- 
nation with the Leyenda de los santos and the Imitatio Christi. The Iberian spirit 
of Reconquista helps us understand Loyola’s view of Islam. The crucial role 
conversos played at the royal court and in fifteenth-century Spanish church 
and society helps us understand Ignatius’s reliance on conversos and his non- 
discriminatory admission policy, while at the same time being typically anti- 
Judaic. The Erasmian and alumbrado spirituality that influenced the early 
sixteenth-century academic and spiritual circles of Alcala de Henares helps us 
understand certain features of the Spiritual Exercises and early Jesuit spiritual- 
ity. It also explains why some prominent churchmen, such as the Dominican 
Melchior Cano, would consider them unorthodox. Finally, the Iberian milieu 
of Ignatius helps us understand why his eyes, and consequently the eyes of his 
companions in Paris (the majority of whom were Iberians), were turned not 
towards Wittenberg but towards Jerusalem, contradicting the myth of Ignatius 
as Luther’s antithesis. Indeed, understanding historical setting helps us avoid 
the temptation—to which some of the first Jesuit biographers of Ignatius 
succumbed—of finding in Ignatius’s life chronological coincidences that 
would become means of interpreting his story symbolically. Such was the case 
of 1521—the year of the battle of Pamplona and Charles V’s Edict of Worms. 
These early biographers of Ignatius, especially in the context of his beatifica- 
tion and canonization in the early seventeenth century, contributed to the 
sacralization of the Jesuit founder’s image, diminishing unfairly the role his 
companions had played in the foundation of the Society of Jesus. But down- 
playing the impact of some of the first companions was also a result of internal 
struggles led by Polanco and Nadal, who were not among the founding fathers 
of the Society yet who proved extremely influential in the development of the 
order. Ignatius chose them, for they were equipped with skills Ignatius lacked 
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to govern a modern social body. They helped him cross the threshold of 
modernity. 

When Ignatius founded the Jesuit order just three years after his sacerdotal 
ordination, he was almost fifty years old and ran it as its first superior general 
for fifteen years until his death. Loyola for most of his life was, therefore, not a 
cleric but a layperson. This is particularly important to bear in mind when we 
study the origins, the structure, and the impact of his Spiritual Exercises and 
Ignatius's apostolate of giving them. At the same time, the text contains some 
features that would become characteristic of Jesuit spirituality, adaptability 
perhaps being the most paramount. Hence its connection with non-Christian 
spiritualities. Flexibility in spiritual matters became distinctive also of 
Ignatius's way of governing, as can be seen in the Constitutions, in which the 
rhetorical principle of adapting general rules to particular circumstances of 
peoples, times, and places is a sort of refrain. Paradoxically, not a few Jesuit- 
trained famous thinkers saw instead in these texts a way of social and moral 
control. 

At the end, I hope that this Companion has helped us get closer to the his- 
torical Ignatius of Loyola by peeling off some of the layers both his admirers 
and enemies of last five hundred years have forced him to wear. This volume is 
a quest for the historical Ignatius, symbolized on the cover of this book by the 
image that has accompanied us along the way—the death mask of the living 
Ignatius. 


Appendix! 


List of of the volumes of the Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu with full bib- 
liographical citations. 


1. Vita Ignatii Loiolae et rerum Societatis Jesu historia auctore Joanne 
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